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" I WISH either my father or my mother — or indeed both of 
them, as they were in duty both eqnally bound to it — had 
minded what they were about when they begot me ; had they 
duly considered how much depended on what they were then 
doing ; — that not only the production of a rational being was 
concerned in it, but that possibly the happy formation and tem- 
perature of his body, perhaps his genius and the very cast of 
his mind ; and for aught they know to the contrary, even the 
fortunes of his whole house might take their turn A:om the hu- 
mors and dispositions which were then uppermost. Had they 
duly weighed and considered all this, and proceeded accordingly ; 
— I am verily persuaded I should have made quite a different 
figure in the world from that in which the reader is likely to 
see me." — Steknb. 
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THE STORY OF AN ENTHUSIAST. 



PART I. 

THE HEAD WITH THE BLACK BEBBBTTii 
1. 

It was a picture that influenced my whole life : that 
made me a lover of art, and an artist — a portrait, by 
Raphael, of a beautiful boyish head in a black berretta. 
I was but a baby when I first began to love it — cer- 
tainly not more than three years had passed over my 
little flaxen head when I remember climbing into a chair 
that I might be nearer that beautiful earnest face, full 
of love and mystery. 

The picture, a portrait of the great artist, painted by 
himself, and similar in some respects to the one now in 
the Louvre^ collection, hung in my father's study, in a 
gloomy old hotel. Rue de Grenelle, Saint Germain, 
where most of the years of my childhood were passed. 

Associated with that picture is the memory of my 
mother, a dark piquant beauty with expressive eyes, 
smiling mouth, and lustrous black hair falling low over 
a broad white forehead. That brilliant, mobile face 
stands out from the background of memory clear and 
glowing, in strong contrast to the sombre serenity of 
the pictured head. 

3 
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4 THE STORY OF AN ENTHUSIAST. 

I must have been about eight years old when one 
day my bonne said, "Little master has a baby sister; 
come and look at her." 

I followed the nurse into my mother's room, where a 
feeble pink object lay in a cradle lined with silk and 
lace. Its eyes were closed, and it moaned constantly. I 
did not care at all for it, but turned eagerly to my mother, 
who lay also with closed eyes and white weary face. 

"No, no," said the nurse; "she is very ill. You 
must not disturb her. To-morrow you may kiss her." 

I would not go. Hanging back, I cried, "Mama, 
mama." The bonne forced me away impatiently, shut- 
ting my fingers in the door as she closed it. The pain 
made me furious, and I struck at her with my clenched 
hand as I darted back into the chamber, crying again, 
"Mama, mama." 

I shall never forget the stern face of my nurse as she 
said, severely, " Hush, you will kill your mother." 

In an instant I was subdued, and allowed her to lead 
me quietly from the room. As I went I looked back ; 
my mother's eyes were open and fixed upon me with a 
look of undying love. 

A few days after, I was dressed in black and led into 
a darkened room to take a last look at the face I dearly 
loved ; a little flaxen head nestled on her bosom, and her 
pale hands were folded over the tiny form of my baby 
sister. I turned away, I would not look. That rigid 
form with closed eyes and closed lips was not my bright, 
beautiful young mother's. She had always smiled and 
kissed me, but this pallid face had no love for me ; so I 
slipped away and went to the picture in the library, 
and, standing on a chair, I held up my black sash and 
silently pointed to it ; then leaning my head against the 
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painted face, I wept bitterly, the first tears of real 
sorrow that I had ever shed. 

When my father came in and found me alone with 
the picture, I told him that Raphael was sorry 
because mama was dead. He looked at me tenderly 
and sadly as he led me from the room, and said, in a 
broken voice, " Poor, motherless child ! Thank God, if 
your illusions are of any comfort to you." 

Erom that day the head with, the black herretta was 
the confidant of all my childish sorrows. 

II. 

My father was a fine, tall man with blue eyes and fair 
hair. The Marklands were of the pure Saxon type, a 
good north of Englai^d family that could trace its ances- 
tors back to the Invasion. And that, surely, was remote 
enough to satisfy the most ardent lover of ancient 
pedigree. 

They were a quiet, scholarly race of men, little given 
to show or pleasure, and the women of the family were 
noted for their domestic virtues rather than for great 
beauty or rare talents. 

Before my father became of age, he lost both parents 
and a younger brother ; therefore, he was the last of his 
name. He had but one sister, who married the Rector 
of Haddingham, the Rev. Ernest Lorrimer, younger 
brother of Lord Hardmoor. 

The revenue of the Markland estate was not large, 
and my father, having no ties to bind him to his early 
home, preferred to live on the continent, where he 
could economize, and, at the same time, indulge his 
passionate love of art. 
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6 THE STORY OF AN ENTHUSIAST. 

In Paris, at the mature age of forty, he met my 
mother, the bright, bewitching Sophie Delaborde, who, 
being pleased with the grave handsome Englishman, 
and her family finding it a suitable alliance, was 
married to him after a short acquaintance. They 
passed the first months of their happy union in Italy, 
where my father cultivated his taste for art and letters, 
and my mother sang away the sunny days as blithe as 
a bird. 

Shortly after their return to Paris, I was born, and 
then, as my father said just before his death, his happi- 
ness was complete. There was nothing to disturb the 
serene pleasure of their lives for eight years, then my 
baby sister came for a few days and went away, taking 
my lovely young mother with her from a life that had 
given more of happiness than falls to the common lot of 
mortals. 

After her death my father was a changed man. The 
few years of their separation was but one long night of 
sorrow, followed by the dawn of Eternity. 

III. 

There are some little incidents in the quiet, sad years 
that followed my mother's death which stand out dis- 
tinctly from the blurred background of my memory, 
while all else is a blank. One is of a day when my 
father led me through the galleries of the Luxembourg. 
We were both clad in the deepest mourning ; he sad and 
pale, as he always was now, and I wonderfully mature 
and thoughtful for my years. 

We stood before the celebrated " Sunrise ^' of Callet. 
" Do you like it ? '* asked my father. 
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"No," I replied, after some serious deliberation, 
"not as I like my Eaphael ; there is no life in this 
picture. I like a face with eyes that look through and 
through me, as though it understands all I am thinking 
of." 

"Well, tell me, is not this better?" he said, turning 
to the marble group of Cupid and Psyche. 

I looked at it carefully for some time, a love for the 
beautiful struggling within my soul and trying to find 
expression in words. 

" I can't say, papa," I answered, doubtfully. " It is 
pretty, but it don't seem real. It seems cold and 
strange. It makes me feel as I did when dear mama 
lay dead. There is no life nor love there. The eyes 
look within ; they don't gaze out at me and say words 
that I can understand although I don't hear them." 

My father looked at me thoughtfully, and then said, 
with more than his usual earnestness, " My child, when 
you are older, I think you will be an ai-tist, not a sculp- 
tor, but a painter. Only the form and color of the 
human figure, the life and soul of God's last and best 
creation, will satisfy. Remember my words when I am 
no longer with you, and make the Eaphael you already 
love your guide, your standard, your teacher. Worship 
your Art ; give your life to it, sacrifice all else, so that 
you may be a single-hearted, patient, devout disciple of 
so great a master." 

Again, some time after, we were in the gallery of the 
Louvre, standing before the Saint Michael of Eaphael. 
There for the first time the divinity of genius impressed 
me with its wonderful power. I was a child,* yet I 
understood the difference between the mortal and the 
immortal. This exc[uisite knowledge dawned upon my 
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heart like the first crimson flush of morning searching 
into the depths of a budding rose. The leaves expanded 
in the after glow of noon's refulgence, but no revelation 
that came later was as sweet as the consciousness that 
I had recognized my ideal, the art god whom I could 
worship and reverence ; and mingled with this new-bom 
joy was a feeling of solemn gratitude that the power 
had been given to me to understand a mystery that is 
revealed to only a small portion of humanity, that 
within my soul was something akin to genius, that en- 
abled me to understand the wide distance between it and 
talent. One is immortal, the other mortal ; one given to 
satisfy the spiritual, the other the human. 

I looked at my father with his sad face and solemn 
eyes that seemed to be searching into the mysteries of 
Eternity, and wondered if he had eaten of the tree of 
life ; but I could not express to him what I felt, neither 
could I explain what had been revealed to me. I could 
only remain silent while the waves of emotion surged 
and beat within my little frame until they welled up 
and burst through my eyes in a passionate flood of 
tears. 

My father was surprised and alarmed. He could not 
understand why I wept, and gently urged me to tell him 
the cause of my emotion ; but how could I explain what 
I felt, when I knew no language that could express it. 

At last, finding that entreaty was useless, he tried to 
divert me by leading me to a seat where a gentleman 
with fine eyes and expressive features sat studying a pic- 
ture of Titiens. When he saw my father, he started up 
and shook hands cordially with him ; then he turned his 
inquiring gaze to my flushed, excited face. 

" This is my son," said my father, while he wiped my 
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wet eyes J then he added with a smile, "He is such an 
excitable little enthusiast that I am almost ashamed of 
him." 

My father's friend took my hand with the most win- 
ning kindness, smoothed my hair, and looked earnestly 
into my face ; then, touching my forehead with his fin- 
ger, he said, " Here is no common intellect, Markland. 
Your son has an organization of remarkable sensibility ; 
come and sit here, my little friend, and tell me what you 
think of the pictures." 

In a few moments I was leaning confidingly against 
his shoulder and chatting freely, telling him, in my sim- 
ple language, how each impressed me and which I pre- 
ferred. Both he and my father listened attentively, 
smiling from time to time ; and when I said that I would 
rather have one Raphael than all the other pictures in 
the Louvre, they laughed heartily. 

On our way home my father told me that the gentle- 
man with whom we had been talking was M. Gerard, a 
famous painter, and that if I would learn to control my 
feelings and try not to cry when I was excited, he 
would take me to see his studio, which would be a rare 
treat for a boy who loved pictures. 

IV. 

I GAVE my father but little peace after our visit to 
the Louvre until he took me to see M. Gerard's studio, 
for I was impatient and curious to see a place where 
pictures were made. 

Much to my disappointment, when we reached the 
Rue Mazarine, the servant told us that Monsieur was en- 
gaged and did not see visitors on that day. However, 
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my father sent his card in, when, greatly to my delight, 
the man returned and asked us to enter. 

For some moments after we were shown into the pres- 
ence of the distinguished painter, I was so bewildered 
that I could only cling to my father's hand and stare 
curiously at the pictures, which seemed to be fantastic 
groups of people, while the living models looked less life- 
like than their wonderful representations. 

M. Gerard was at that time engaged on his celebrated 
picture, which to-day hangs in the gallery of the Louvre, 
"Henry IV. Entering Paris.'' The immense canvas on 
which he worked was stretched across the centre of a 
vast room, lighted by a lofty window screened with flut- 
tering drapery of different shades and texture, which 
toned and subdued the light to the will of the artist. 

On the top of a flight of steps sat M. Gerard, dressed 
in a flowered damask jacket, and cap of green velvet 
with a long tassel, which I thought very pretty, falling, 
as it did, over his beautiful hair. I remember that he 
was smoking the oddest-looking pipe I had ever seen, 
while he laid on the color rapidly from such a large pal- 
ette that I thought his arm must ache from holding it. 

When he saw us, he looked down from his high perch, 
smiling cordially while he said, with his pipe still 
between his lips : " How good of you to come to-day, my 
friend. It is one of my dull days, and I need some 
one to brighten me up. Make yourself comfortable, and 
I will be down as soon as I have laid the lights on this 
helmet." 

Half the length of the room from where we stood 
was a raised platform, and on it were grouped a number 
of figures in fantastic costumes. The most striking per- 
sonage was a soldier with a drawn sword in his hand. 
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which was grotesque in the extreme^ the upper part of 
his body being dressed in complete armor, while his legs 
and feet were covered with blue woollen stockings and 
wooden shoes. Behind him stood an old man with long 
gray hair, his hands clasped and his eyes raised upward, 
while near him knelt a young woman with a pretty face, 
and a rich velvet mantle thrown over a shabby gown. 

This strange incongruity puzzled me, and I looked 
inquiringly at my father, who smiled at my surprise, and 
said in a low tone: "These are models. Look, M. 
Gerard is now working on the helmet of the man in 
armor. He has grouped them in that way to find the 
relative effects of light and shade, of form and color. 
To-day, he is painting on the upper part of the figures ; 
therefore it does not matter how the lower part is 
dressed.'^ 

The canvas puzzled me exceedingly. In the centre 
was a magnificently accoutred rider, mounted on a 
superb black charger with fiery eyes and distended nos- 
trils, whose head-gear glistened with gems and his 
breast with plates of burnished gold. So perfectly was 
it wrought that both horse and man seemed to be 
springing toward me full of life and motion, while all 
around this nearly completed group were blotches of 
color, patches of light and shade, — here a face, there a 
hand, a part of a figure, a plumed helmet, a shield, a bit 
of drapery, all mingled together in the strangest confu- 
sion. 

"In time it will come right," my father explained. 
" These are but bits laid on here and there, but the per- 
fect design is under the whole.'^ 

"Now move !" said M. Gerard, with a merry whistle, 
and directly the figures trooped down from the plat- 
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form in their queer costumes and disappeared silently 
behind a screen. Only one remained, seated in an 
antique chair, and dressed in the same armor as was 
the man on horseback; he wore the same tall helmet 
covered with gems, and at the top a tuft of scarlet 
plumes. He did not move, neither did the plumes wave 
in the least. The utter immobility of the figure sur- 
prised me, and, touching my father's arm, I asked, in a 
half-whisper : " Why don't he go too, papa ? " 

M. Gerard had descended, and was shaking hands 
with my father. He heard my question, looked at me 
with a quizzical smile, then at the motionless figure, and 
broke into a hearty laugh. 

His amusement mortified and vexed me, and in my 
confusion I set my hat on the palette of wet paint 
which M. Gerard had just laid on a table near us, where- 
upon my father reproved me severely for my awkward- 
ness. This brought the quick tears to my eyes, but I 
drove them back resolutely, determined that M. G<5rard 
should not see me cry again. 

" Don't scold him ! " said the painter, patting my head 
kindly. " Come and I will show you why he does not 
go with the others." Then, with a merry laugh, he 
lifted me on to the platform, close beside the man in 
the helmet. At first I was a little frightened, then 
thoroughly chagrined when I discovered that it was 
only a lay figure dressed as a king. 

While my father and M. Gerard talked earnestly 
before the picture, on which the artist was leaving the 
best impression of his mature genius, I examined more 
carefully the dim corners and wide walls, which were 
filled with treasures that were new and wonderful to me. 

From time to time scraps of their conversation fell on 
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my ear, such words as " manner," " school," " breadth," 
^Hone," and such names as *^ David," "Prudhon," "Mi* 
chellon," and "Vernet," remained fixed forever in my 
memory. I knew these words related to painting, and 
I knew these names belonged to those who had distin- 
guished themselves in art. 

I was not old enough to understand fully all that was 
said, yet this conversation made a deep impression 
on my plastic mind. In fact, it convinced me that I 
was born to be an artist ; that I was endowed with a 
gift from God more rare, more precious than any earthly 
treasure ; that I possessed this mysterious power within 
myself, and that I never could be deprived of it save by 
God who gave it. 

I believe M. Gerard's studio contained every require- 
ment of his profession — casts from the antique, casts 
from the best modern works, rare old leather hangings, 
rich tapestry, dimmed and softened by time into the 
harmony of tone that artists love so dearly, cabinets of 
ancient tarsia and carved ebony inlaid with ivory and 
precious metals, armor engraved with quaint designs, 
its lustre tarnished here and there by blotches of rust 
that glowed red like blood, mirrors of polished steel 
which once might have adorned the palace of a Venetian 
doge, glass ware of exquisite shape, as clear and trans- 
parent as bright-tinted bubbles, silver cups and candela- 
bra, copied from the designs of Ghiberti and Bellini, 
ivory frames in quaint carving, stuffs of wonderful tint 
and texture from every loom on the face of the globe. 
In short, what seemed to my childish eyes a collection 
of wonders, a perfect museum of curiosities. 

But none of these beautiful objects interested me as 
did the studies and sketches fastened to every available 
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space on the wall, lying on the tables, cabinets, and 
chairs, bursting out of crowded portfolios, making 
bright bits of color wherever I looked. 

There were figures lying solitary on the far-reaching 
sands of the desert, others sitting drearily on a rock- 
bound shore, their mysterious eyes seeming to look 
away beyond the horizon into infinite distance; some 
with bowed heads and clasped hands shrank from invisi- 
ble danger, others crouched and cowered beneath a burden 
of agony too heavy to bear, while some stood erect, proud 
and defiant. Here every human passion was depicted 
with painful power; despair crushed beneath its own 
weight; anguish, both mental and physical, appealing to 
heaven with white lips and strained eyes ; sweetly sor- 
rowful faces, that melted the heart to tears ; groups of 
figures in the wildest abandon of mirth; bewitching 
forms full of allurement ; hints of every passion, every 
emotion that has moved the heart of humanity since 
time began. 

As I searched with eager delight into this mysterious 
litter of genius, I was happy to feel that in a measure I 
understood its power, that it appealed to me as one soul 
appeals to another. 

These sketches were in many cases coarse, crude, and 
ill defined, yet almost divine in their incompleteness. 
They were the result of toil and study, and demon- 
strated the unalterable laws of art as well as the out- 
pouring of the immortal stream fresh and pure from the 
soul of the artist. 

It seemed to me only a few moments, but it must have 
been more than an hour that I was left to the contem- 
plation of this charming collection, when my father's 
words attracted my notice. 
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"The child is evidently enraptured/' he said to M* 
Gerard, who was watching me attentively. " I am sure 
he has an inborn love of art, and if he wishes to make it 
a study when he is older he shall do so." 

" Let him begin early, then," replied M. Gerard. " Ah 
low the cunning of the hand to grow and perfect itself 
with the intellectual growth. Train the eye and the 
brain together, and, more than all, train the heart ; there 
must be a great loving heart to make the artist worthy 
of his calling, a heart that can embrace nature and 
humanity in one clasp; that can find beauty and grace in 
the meanest thing God has made as well as in his most 
wonderful creation. And train him physically; make 
the outward man as perfect as the inward ; develop his 
stature ; make him tall, but not too tall to heed the earth 
he walks upon ; nor so low that he cannot see the stars. 
Give him breadth and strength, for I hold that a good 
artist must be a perfect man; and teach him to love 
his fellow-men with an unbounded generosity, for egotism 
will stifle and murder genius. The two cannot live 
together, nor did the Creator mean that they should. 
Genius is of God, and egotism is the vilest dreg in our 
miserable clay. And, my friend, don't fail to give the 
boy an example to follow. Teach him early of our 
High-Priest Raphael. Show him where he stands, on the 
very pinnacle of fame ; let him know that immortality 
can be gained on earth, that there are some who never 
die, who after centuries still exist in the great throbbing 
heart of the world. Imbue his nature with this feeling, 
teach him the religion of art, steep his soul in love for 
the highest, the noblest, the best ; only in that way will 
he excel and reach heights unattainable to others." 

I listened to every word M. Gerard said with the 
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deepest attention. My eyes must have told him how 
well I understood him, how deeply every impassioned 
word was written on my memory in characters that 
could never be effaced. 

From that day in the Louvre, when the power of 
genius was first revealed to me, I date my spiritual 
birth, and I must ever think of M. Gerard as the one 
who first taught me the true sublimity of art, and whose 
glowing words led me to consecrate my life to it. For 
at that moment I resolved to follow his advice, to give 
my life to art, to work and study constantly, until I 
approached the standard that he had set up. And 
Raphael, the idol of my childhood, should be the glori- 
ous example for my youth and manhood. He was no 
ideal being, no dim creation of fancy or mythology ; but 
a man, who had once been a child, who had wept and 
laughed, who had suffered and enjoyed, who had striven 
and conquered, winning fame far beyond that of any 
other human being. 

While M. Gerard was speaking I went to his side and 
slipped my hand into his. I could not speak — my emo- 
tion choked me so that I could not utter a word ; but I 
think he understood what I felt while I caressed the 
kind hand that clasped mine. 

" Should you like to study with M. Gerard when you 
are older ? " asked my father, looking at me with a 
gentle smile. 

" Oh, yes, papa,'' I replied, with all my heart in my 
eyes ; " and I will try to do as he wishes so that I may 
be a great painter some day." 

" We will see in a few years," said M. Gerard, still 
holding my hand, and smiling on me with that winning 
tenderness that endeared him to all who knew him. 
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After that we took our leave, promising to repeat our 
visit soon. But alas for me! Alas for France! I 
never saw him again. I had listened to his eloquent 
words, and looked upon his kind face for the last 
time. Before another meeting took place, he left 
Paris for Eome where he died at the very zenith of 
his fame. 



One never to be forgotten evening I went to my 
father, who was alone in his study, and, as was my 
usual habit while he talked to me, I drew a chair close 
beside him and leaned my head against his shoulder. 
He encircled me fondly with his arm, but seemed dis- 
inclined to talk ; however, I was perfectly contented to 
sit in silence while I could study my favorite picture. 
The mysterious intelligence of the eyes, the gentle 
reserve of the closed lips seemed to conceal a secret 
from me, the secret of his humanity ; his sorrows and 
joys, his desires and passions, his defeats and victories, 
all seemed hidden under that calm, pensive gaze, tight 
locked under that impassive mask that smiled serenely 
before me. I had, in a spirit of childish confidence, 
revealed to him all the secrets of my heart, while from 
him I had learned what the subtle power of genius im- 
parts to one who can understand it. Eaphael, until 
recently, had been but an ideal creation, superhuman 
and above the conception of a mortal ; but now that I 
knew he had once lived on earth, and had been a boy 
full of vague dreams and ambitious longings, who had 
eaten and drunk, played and studied, as other boys did, 
it brouj^lit him nearer to me. I could understand him 
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more intimately, love him more familiarly, as a boy- 
genius than as the High-Priest of Art. 

"Papa," I said, at length, looking anxiously at him, 
he was so very pale and silent. " Papa, can you tell me 
about Raphael this evening ? " 

" Oh, yes, I remember, I promised you," he replied, in 
a dreamy voice, coming back reluctantly from that 
mysterious country where his thoughts so often jour- 
neyed. " I am not feeling well, and I have given orders 
that I am not to be disturbed, so I may as well try to 
make you better acquainted with the history of the mas- 
ter whom you intend to follow. When you are a little 
older I wish you to read all that has been written of 
this remarkable painter, although, in my opinion, scarce 
any author has praised him in terms equal to his 
merits, excepting perhaps Vasari, his earliest biographer, 
who, although a pupil and worshipper of Michael Angelo, 
his only rival, if Eaphael could have a rival, says of him 
that 'those who are possessors of endowments so rich 
and varied as were assembled in his person are scarcely 
to be called men, they are rather entitled to the appel- 
lation of mortal gods,^ and he adds * that he is author- 
ized to declare that he who by means of his work has 
left an honored namd on the records of fame here below 
may also hope to enjoy such rewards in heaven as are 
commensurate to and worthy of his labors and merits.' 

"When you are of a proper age, it is also my intention 
to have you go to Rome and study carefully the works of 
this great master. There you will find his noblest pro- 
ductions, and there, under the protection of the French 
Academy, you will have every facility for improvement ; 
and if you are only faithful, you can reach an enviable 
position in the profession I wish you to follow. My 
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child," here he laid his hand caressingly on my head, 
and drew me closer to him, while his voice trembled 
with restrained emotion, " 1 have a great deal to say to 
you in regard to your future, and perhaps I ought to say 
it now, for I fear I have not long to guide you through 
the bewildering mazes of life. My heart, with its heavy 
muffled beating, warns me that my life is uncertain, and 
that your dear mother's tomb may soon be opened to 
receive me. For some time I have been wishing to say 
this to you, to prepare you in a measure for the end that 
may soon come. It is nothing new, nothing sudden. 
It is a life-long trouble, aggravated by your mother's 
death. You have never known of it, for I could not bear 
to cast another shadow over your childhood." 

Hearing my sudden sob of anguish, he clasped me 
tightly, with nervous energy, close to his heart, where I 
could hear plainly its heavy, portentous beating. For a 
long time we both remained silent in the shadow of an 
awful calamity ; then my father, mastering his emotion 
with the wonderful strength that characterized him, 
told me, in a quiet monotone, his gentle hand still caress- 
ing my hair, the last story I ever heard from his lips, 
the story of the beautiful boy of Urbino. Of his birth on 
Good Friday in the little town overlooking the green 
waves of the Adriatic, of his dreamy, thoughtful child- 
hood so early developed in works of wonderful beauty, 
of his mother's delight in his precocious talents, his 
father's pride in his youthful genius, for the old painter 
early discovered the divine gift that would place the boy 
high above his most illustrious countrymen. Of his life 
in the studio of Perugino, who soon acknowledged a mas- 
ter in his pupil. Of his brilliant career in Florence, be- 
ginning with a letter of introduction to the Gonfalonere 
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from the Duchess of Urbino, whose pride and interest in 
her young prot^g^ influenced his whole destiny. Then 
came his summons to Kome, where pope, princes, and 
cardinals were at his feet. Wealth poured upon him, 
every honor was heaped upon his favored head. His 
wonderful works were considered something more than 
the production of mortal genius. In short, whatever 
he did and wherever he went was but a succession of the 
most brilliant triumphs. Followed like a king by a 
retinue of adoring disciples, the idol of the court and 
of the people, this youthful prodigy stood alone in the 
grandeur of his genius and the beauty of his virtue." 

My young heart throbbed with delight at this story of 
a youth who by his inborn power raised himself from 
the common level to be a king among men — or more, a 
mortal god. 

"But how could such as he die and leave all his 
glory ? " I asked, with heartfelt anguish, when my father 
finished the sad description of his early death and 
burial, of the gloom and despair of a nation that had 
suddenly lost its idol ; "how could he die and be buried 
in the grave like any other man ? " 

" That which was godlike in him did not die," replied 
my father. " It lives to-day, and will live while human- 
ity lasts and time endures. The imperishable is the 
fruit of the soul, the soul is the germ of immortality 
planted in us by God, and it is indestructible. Happy 
is the man who leaves for ages, aye for all time, a living 
proof of his divine origin. My child, it is not given to 
all to leave this eternal record of truth ; but all can 
aspire to it, and if they fail in attaining the supreme, 
they can still gain much, for he who cannot reach the 
most remote stars discovers in his flight many nearer 
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planets. Will you promise me to aspire only to what is 
true, to sacrifice all, even worldly prosperity, for truth, 
to aim high, to strive for the loftiest point to which the 
soul can reach. Understand fully all you attempt. 
Investigate what is hidden from ordinary minds. Strive 
only for that which has truth for its basis. Love your 
art with all your soul. Love it faithfully, seriously, 
truthfully. A life's study, a life's devotion is not too 
great an offering to give to your chosen vocation. Unite 
the love of it with your love of religion and nature, for 
so you can best worship your Creator. 

" When I am not here to speak to you, remember all 
that I have said. And if I cannot rejoice on earth in 
your success, if you succeed, or weep with you, if you 
fail, in eternity I may know all, and you must live as 
if my eyes were ever upon you, my love encouraging and 
approving every noble effort." 

Holding his dear hand, which was strangely cold and 
damp, tightly clasped in mine, I promised him solemnly 
never to forget what he had said to me, and to try to 
act always as if he were by my side. And I can truth- 
fully say that in every crisis of my life I have felt that 
his gaze was fixed upon me, and I have tried to decide 
in a way that I was sure he would approve of could he 
speak to me from that far-off country. Between me and 
it there is eternal silence ; still, I hear his voice at times, 
and my heart is comforted and sustained by a love that 
can never die. 

While I was speaking, he leaned back in his chair as 
though he were tired, closed his eyes, and appeared to be 
thinking deeply. Not wishing to disturb him, I remained 
silent, and was soon lost in the visions that went flitting 
through my brain, mingling in light and shade my 
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father's sadly prophetic words with the golden glow of 
romance that surrounded the boy of Urbino. 

How long I sat there dreaming I never knew. The 
first thing that alarmed me was the strange immobility 
of the form against which I leaned, and the intense 
chill of the hand I held in mine. Springing to my feet, 
I looked fearfully into his face. He still leaned back, 
his head resting quietly against the cushion of the chair, 
and his eyes closed as though in deep sleep. But the 
features were sharp and rigid, and of a dreadful pallor, 
while between the parted lips was a thin line of white 
froth. 

" Papa, papa ! " I cried, throwing my arms around 
him, but he did not hear me, his sord had wandered 
away to my mother, and had forgotten to return. When 
the dreadful truth burst upon me, I tried to call for 
help, but a thick darkness closed around me, a great 
wave of sound rushed and surged over me, the floor 
seemed to slip from under my feet, and I fell senseless 
at his side. 

VI. 

"The boy looks physically weak and intellectually 
mature. Not a Markland, not at all English, except 
perhaps the fair hair, which is Saxon ; but the eyes, 
ah, I see the mother's eyes ! the features and the eyes ! 
are Gallic, pure Gallic, more of the Delaborde than 
the Markland type. And his name not even a family 
name ; who ever heard of a Felix Markland ? I suppose 
that came from the French side of the house. I do hate 
these national mixtures ; however, he seems a quiet, 
amiable sort of boy, but not healthy, not at all healthy. 
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Needs English air, Lorrimer, a few months of South 
Haddingham, a little running wild over the moors, and 
he will be a different-looking boy — mark my words, an 
entirely different-looking boy/' 

The person who thus inspected me, turning me around 
with an exasperating scrutiny, and delivering his opin- 
ion freely, as though he thought that I did not under- 
stand the English language, was Lord Hardmoor, my 
uncle Lorrimer^s brother, a coarse-featured, red-faced 
man, who spoke in a pompous and aggressive manner, 
what I thought to be detestable English. It sounded so 
unlike my father's elegant and refined way of speaking. 

My uncle Lorrimer, whom I now saw for the first time, 
was a short, slight man, with thin, light hair, watery blue 
eyes, and rather a feeble voice, with a disagreeable 
drone at the end of each sentence, which I thought he 
had acquired from having read the church service so 
often. He wore glossy black clothes of a decidedly 
clerical cut, a stiff white cravat, and gold spectacles, and 
stood as though his lower limbs were weak, wavering 
slightly, his hands clasped in front of him somewhat in 
the attitude of prayer. 

These two brothers, so little alike, had come from Eng- 
land to see my dear father laid where he had so long 
wished to be, by my mother's side in Pere le Chaise, 
and to dispose of my future as they saw proper. 

As for myself, I was passive, indifferent. The blow 
had been so sudden and so severe that I had not yet 
recovered from its benumbing effects. I wished to be 
alone. I did not care to see my uncle, neither did I 
desire to speak or to be spoken to. I remained most of the 
time in the darkened study, caring for no other compan- 
ion than the sorrowful, sympathetic face of my beloved 
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picture. With that before me, I did not feel entirely 
bereaved. To look at it gave me strength and patience. 

I had been an orphan several days, which seemed ages, 
when my uncle and Lord Hardmoor arrived. My fath- 
er's lawyer had sent for them directly, as they were my 
guardians, and my uncle Lorrimer was the only male 
relative I had. I met them with the most chilling 
indifference. There was no love nor sympathy in the 
cold, watery eyes of the Rev. Ernest Lorrimer, nor one 
gleam of pity for the lonely, sensitive orphan in the 
self-satisfied, worldly face of Lord Hardmoor. I shrank 
from them as strangers ; and if I experienced any feeling, 
it was one of aversion. Yet I knew that in a measure 
my destiny was in their hands. 

My life had hitherto been so quiet, so refined and intel- 
lectual, for I had breathed an atmosphere of art and 
poetry from my cradle, that the loud voice, the robust 
figure and coarse face of one, and the grotesque feeble- 
ness of the other, shocked my artistic sense, and jarred 
painfully on my supersensitive organization, and I felt 
that to spend my future life in the society of these two 
guardians would be a perpetual martyrdom. 

I had not seen my father since that dreadful night, 
but there were always before me the rigid features, the 
distressed mouth with the line of froth between the lips. 
I tried to think of him as he had looked in life, a hand- 
some, melancholy face, full of tenderness as well as of 
pride and strength; but I could not bring back the 
living face, for the dead face was always before me. 

The day he was taken away forever, I begged to be al- 
lowed to remain at home and alone. Bettine, my old nurse, 
wished to stay with me. I shuddered under her caress- 
ing hand. There could be no more love or caresses for 
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me. My feeling of utter loneliness was prophetic. It 
was the foreshadowing of the dreariness, the lovelessness 
of my future. 

That night, when all was over, I was summoned to the 
great dregtry salon, where my two guardians were sitting, 
Lord Hardmoor with his hands thrust into his pockets, 
his feet on the fender, and his eyes on the ceiling, my 
uncle Lorrimer perched uneasily on the edge of a high 
chair, his toes inclined inward, his loose hands folded 
over his knees, and his watery, inexpressive eyes wan- 
dering vaguely behind his spectacles, and I a little black 
figure standing before them waiting silently for some 
sign from these autocrats of my destiny. 

After my uncle Lorrimer had given three very weak 
hems ending in a drone that sounded like ah-men, 
he said timidly, as if afraid of taking the initiative, 
" Brother Hardmoor, can we not leave to-morrow ? I 
think poor Markland's lawyer can attend to everything 
here. The furniture, pictures, and ornaments had better 
be sold, had they not ? '' 

"Certainly they had,^' replied Lord Hardmoor, tak- 
ing his feet from the fender, and his eyes from the ceil- 
ing, interested, now that something of a worldly nature 
was under discussion. " Certainly, everything had much 
better be sold at once. Of what use will these knick- 
knacks be to ^e boy? I suppose they have a certain value ; 
therefore, turn them into money and invest it profitably, 
and when he is of age he will have something to use for 
the improvement of his estate. Markland has sadly neg- 
lected the practical side of life through his love for art 
and poetry, and his estate, which might have been worth 
something, is of very little account. I hold it a sin for 
a man to neglect." 
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" But," interrupted my uncle, hesitatingly, " hadn't 
we better discuss that some other time and attend to 
more pressing affairs now. I want to get home as soon 
as possible. I think we can have an interview with the 
lawyer early in the morning, and be prepared to take 
the noon diligence for Calais, and reach London the 
next evening in time to take the mail-coach for Had- 
dingham." 

" Yes, yes. It can be done, but it seems to me you 
are rather in a hurry to get back to your flock. One 
day more or less won't matter much ; your sheep won't 
scatter in that time beyond the reach of your curate." 

" It's not that, Hardmoor ; it's not that at all. I'm 
thinking of Ernestine and the children; I am anxious 
about them." 

From that remark I inferred that my uncle Lorrimer 
was a most devoted husband and father. 

" Oh, yes, I understand, you are anxious about them," 
returned Lord Hardmoor, with a grim smile, and an 
unmistakable look of contempt. "Well, as there is no 
time to lose, the first thing to- consider is the sale. Had 
there better be any reserve ? " 

"None, I should say, except the family portraits, and 
they had better be sent to Markland Place." 

Up to this point in the conversation I sat near them 
silent and indifferent, only dimly conscious that they 
were discussing some question respecting my future. Of 
what nature, I cared little to know, until the remark 
about the portraits fell on my ear; then I understood 
what they were about to do, and looked aghast from one 
to the other, horrified at what seemed to me a cruel 
sacrilege, while my surprise and grief found expression 
in angry, passionate words. 
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Starting to my feet and trembling with excitement, I 
cried frantically, "You don't mean to do that. You 
can't be so wicked as to sell these beautiful things that 
papa was all his life collecting. They are mine now, 
and I tell you you shall not sell them." 

"Hush, hush," said uncle Lorrimer, soothingly. "It 
is best to sell them." 

" What ! do you mean to sell all the pictures that papa 
loved so, and the Raphael too ? " and, quite overcome by 
my sorrow and indignation, I sobbed convulsively, wring- 
ing my hands in an agony of entreaty. 

" Well, well," said Lord Hardmoor, standing over me, 
and looking down on me from his burly height, as 
though I were a small black lamb, who in spite of its rep- 
utation for meekness and patience, had suddenly asserted 
itself in a very unpleasant manner. " I am surprised ! 
who would have thought the boy had so much spirit ! 
something of a Markland, after all. It's curious to see 
the characteristics of a family come out in that way. 
Gentle and quiet as doves until something touches them ; 
then they are as fierce as birds of prey. Now, stop 
crying, Felix, my boy ; I like you quite as well for show- 
ing a little temper, but it is no use to rebel against those 
in authority. You are only a lad, and your father in 
his will has named your uncle and me your joint guar- 
dians, and has instructed us to act for your best interest. 
Perhaps, if he had not been taken away so suddenly, he 
might have left more explicit directions about the dis- 
posal of his personal effects. We, your uncle and my- 
self, consider it for your best interest to sell this collec- 
tion of pictures and curiosities, for the house is like a 
museum, and they would be of no use to you, and very 
unsuitable for a plain English country house; neither 
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are you rich enough to have their value lying idle, simply 
because your father had the peculiar taste to spend his 
time and money collecting them." 

"But the Raphael," I cried, almost beside myself. 
"You must not sell that, papa and mama both loved 
it so much. I have heard papa say many times that no 
amount of money would tempt him to part with it." 

" Pooh, pooh, my boy, the Raphael is no Raphael at 
all. That was one of your father's favorite hobbies ; 
he was always finding old masters. Every antique 
copy he came across was an original. This picture that 
he thought a Raphael is in all probability a Giulio 
Romano, or it may be a copy of Perugino. It is doubt- 
less of the school of Raphael — a work of some of his 
pupils, possibly." 

"No, no. It is a genuine Raphael. Papa and all 
the great artists who came here to see it said so. 
Among papa's papers there is a history of it, and how 
he came to get it. He has told me so many a time, and 
I know if he could speak now he would say it was not 
to be sold. Oh, uncle," I cried, turning to the Rev. 
Ernest, who walked about uneasily, not daring to inter- 
rupt the free torrent of Lord Hardmoor's authority, 
" only keep this one picture and I will not complain if 
you sell everything else. I have seen it ever since I 
can remember ; it is all I have left of my happy days 
with dear papa, and mama taught me to love it when 
I was a baby. Papa and mama spent hours looking at 
it, and they always told me it was a priceless treasure, 
one of the great master's early paintings, his purest and 
best style, and of more value than anything they had. 
It was the last thing he ever spoke of, the last story he 
ever told me. That night, uncle, he was telling me 
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the history of the boy of Urbino, and how he wished 
me to love and follow Raphael when I became an artist. 
He said he wanted me to keep the picture always with 
me to teach me what to strive for. Let me keep it to 
remind me of that and all my happy childhood ; with it 
I am never alone. It is all the friend I want ; let me 
keep it and I will try to be very good and patient, and 
I will promise not to trouble you with my crying.'' 

My uncle took off his spectacles, wiped them nervously, 
and looked at Lord Hardmoor in mute appeal. Poor 
little man, perhaps he had not a bad heart, but his will 
was entirely dominated by that of his inflexible brother. 

" It is of no use, Lorrimer," said Lord Hardmoor, in 
reply to the look. " The boy is foolish and stubborn in 
this. The picture canH be any more to him than the 
hundred other pictures in these rooms. It must be sold 
with the others, and as for its being a Raphael, it's all 
nonsense ; connoisseurs would laugh at me if I, a well 
known art critic, should catalogue it as such. I told 
Markland years ago, when I wrote my article on ancient 
art, that it was a Giulio Romano or an Andrea Man- 
tegna. I now believe it to be the latter, and under that 
name it had better be placed in the catalogue of the sale." 

There was nothing more to be said. I had made my 
last appeal, and I now felt myself to be powerless under 
the iron will of my guardians. I swallowed my bitter 
tears and sobs, too proud and sensitive to let them see 
my suffering, and determined that they should not wit- 
ness another outburst of emotion. I begged that I might 
be allowed to retire. At the door I turned, and, hurling 
all my anger at them in my words, I cried passionately, 
" I hate you both. You have no heart. If you sell my 
Raphael, when I am a man and can do as I like, I will 
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search the world over until I find it, and then I will buy- 
it back if it takes every shilling of my money." 

As I went out I heard my uncle Lorrimer say, in a 
half -frightened voice, " Our guardianship will be no sine- 
cure, brother Hardmoor." 

I went to my father's study. Bettine was waiting for 
me. "Bettine," I cried, bursting into a tempest of 
weeping, " go away directly. I want to be alone. You 
need not wait for me. To-morrow I am going to Eng- 
land, and I shall never see this room again. I want to 
stay here a long time alone with my Raphael. They are 
going to sell it. Do you understand what that means ? 
They are going to take this picture, that seems a part of 
papa and mama, and sell it to any one who will buy it, 
and I shall never see it again." 

"Oh, mon JHeuf the English savages !" cried Bettine, 
indignantly. " But my dear boy must not weep so, or 
he will be too ill to make the journey to-morrow." 

" Oh, Bettine ! dear Bettine ! I shall not be ill, I shall 
not die, and I am too unhappy to live. I only want to 
be alone. When I am tired I will go to my room." 

The faithful woman left me reluctantly, and when she 
was gone I locked the door, and, stepping upon a chair, 
so that my face would be on a level with the pictured 
face, I pressed my lips over and over again to the serene 
mouth of my painted friend, and when I had caressed it 
and told it my sorrows in a low voice mingled with sobs, 
I saw there were tears rolling down its face, and, child 
that I was, I fancied the picture was weeping with me, 
but now I know they were tears from my own eyes that 
had fallen on it. 

The next day, when all was ready, and I was about to 
leave my home forever, I went for the last time into the 
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room to take my farewell of the head with the black 
berretta. I was calm now. The inevitable had come, 
and I knew tears were useless. With a still anguish, 
impossible to describe, I looked for the last time at the 
face whose soft eyes seemed to follow me with loving 
wistfulness, and, kneeling reverently before that picture, 
which was to influence my whole destiny, I vowed sol- 
emnly that when I was older I would search the world 
over until I found it, and when I found it, I would get 
possession of it if it were possible. 

The rapid journey in the diligence from Paris to Calais 
was dreary in the extreme. It was a cold, stormy day 
in November. The rain and wind beat savagely at the 
carriage windows, a heavy gray mist hung over the low 
lands. There was nothing to interest me within or with- 
out. Lord Hardmoor slept heavily in one corner of the 
seat, a handkerchief spread over his face and his limbs 
outstretched, much to the discomfort of the passengers 
opposite. My uncle Lorrimer sat upright with a copy 
of the church manual in his hand, winking and blinking 
behind his spectacles, while I sat between them — a for- 
lorn figure, my heart aching intolerably, my head throb- 
bing, and my eyes hot with unshed tears, most uncom- 
fortable in a new suit of mourning that did not fit, 
my feet pinched into shoes too small for me, and a 
pin in the back of my collar goading my neck every 
time I turned my head ; but I was ^ too proud to com- 
plain, so I bore my suffering in silence, scorning to ask 
relief from those who had treated me so cruelly. 

When, at last, we reached Calais, Lord Hardmoor 
awoke with a stai-t, and, standing up to speak to the 
guard, trod upon my cramped feet until I almost cried 
with pain, but 1 made no sign. I had appealed to him 
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once, with all my childish energy of soul, and he had 
been deaf to my piteous prayer, and never again should 
he know that he had power to hurt me. 

When I went on board the packet that was to carry 
us to England, and saw, for the first time, a rough, 
stormy sea, a dirty, noisy crowd on the wet deck, and 
listened to the loud voices of the English sailors as they 
rushed here and there clumsily and boisterously per- 
forming their duties, I felt, even at that early age, that 
my poetic life was behind me, and that before me lay a 
dreary, practical future, which must be met with all the 
courage that I possessed. 
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PART II. 

DORETHEA. 
I. 

I REMEMBER but little of the passage from Calais to 
Dover, for I was stupidly sick, and lay like a log upon 
one of the damp seats on the deck, while my uncle Lor- 
rimer, pale and shivering, leaned over the railing, vainly 
trying to keep up his clerical dignity by a close study of 
the angry waves crested with little mountains of foam. 

Lord Hardmoor, subdued for once into humble silence, 
buttoned tightly in a great-coat, sat moodily nursing his 
knees, his eyes closed, and his complexion of a bluish 
gray. In their own misery both seemed to have forgot- 
ten my existence, and I should have suffered from the 
cold and dampness, if a kind-hearted woman, who doubt- 
less thought I was an orphan from my mourning and 
the neglect with which I was treated, had not folded a 
thick warm shawl over me, saying, in a pitying tone, as 
she did so, " Poor little lad, are you all alone ? " 

These kind words opened the flood-gates of my heart, 
and I wept freely under the shelter of her plaid. 

In the coffee-room at Dover my uncle bade me eat 
something, but I could not swallow a mouthful. Home- 
sickness and sea-sickness together made me loathe food, 
and, in fact, everything else. I pushed away the plate 
placed before me, and leaned back in my chair, trying 
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heroically to repress the tears that now and then would 
escape and roll down my cheeks. 

At last Lord Hardraoor seemed to remember that I 
existed, and, pushing a cup of coffee toward me, he said, 
peremptorily, " Drink that ; it will relieve the nausea." 

With mechanical obedience I raised the cup to my 
lips, and, my tears dropping into it, swallowed a mouth- 
ful. It was very hot, and I was too timid to eject it, so 
I held it in my blistering mouth until it cooled and then 
gulped it down with a painful effort. I could take no 
more, and begged to be allowed to lie on one of the sofas 
until the stage started for London. Again my good 
friend, Grod bless her ! covered me closely with her shawl, 
and I fell asleep. 

I remember little more until I reached Haddingham 
Rectory. My first impression there was of a large, well 
lighted room, with handsome furniture and curtains, and 
a glowing fire in a grate at the far end. Near the door, 
as we entered, stood a small, faded woman, dressed in 
deep mourning, and with her a number of little folk, of 
various ages and sizes. I had never in my life associa- 
ted with children, and this unexpected group astonished 
me. I remember I thought there were about twenty, but 
when they were sorted out and arranged there were only 
nine. 

The faded little woman was my aunt Ernestine, and 
the nine copies of her and my uncle were my cousins 
Lorrimer. Before I was noticed my aunt and the chil- 
dren saluted the Rev. Ernest with a formal kiss ; then 
my aunt drew me toward her — for I hung back shyly, 
being cold and only half awake. As she stooped to kiss 
me, I saw that she was weeping. 

The sight of her tears and the loving clasp of her arms 
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were too mucli for my tired, sore heart. I could not 
speak, but clung to her, sobbing passionately. For a few 
moments she held me closely to her heart, saying, " My 
poor brother, my poor brother." Then she led me to a 
sofa and, sitting beside me, she wiped my eyes and 
♦soothed me tenderly, trying to divert me with questions 
about my journey, while my cousins stood near and 
looked on with quiet curiosity. 

My uncle Lorrimer was giving his hat and coat to a 
servant, and Lord Hardmoor was clasping and kissing 
a little girl of about seven or eight years, who had 
suddenly entered the room by another door. A pretty 
child in a white frock and blue sash. Her features were 
small and pale, her eyes wide and blue, and her hair of a 
beautiful golden color. 1 remember I thought she 
looked like an angel in some old picture I had seen. 

" Why Dolly, you little witch, how is it that you are 
here ? " I heard Lord Hardmoor ask, when he had re- 
leased her from a very fond embrace. 

" I came to meet you, papa," replied the child, with 
measured precision. *^ Mama said you would stay here 
all night, because it would be too late to drive over to 
the Hall, so she allowed Thompson to fetch me this morn- 
ing, to be here to meet you when you came with the 
little French boy. Is not aunt Ernestine good to allow 
us all to sit up. Oh, we have had such fun. I have 
been dressed in a black gown, and Ernest made a pulpit 
in the library of some chairs, and I have been preaching 
to the children, just as uncle does, and they almost went 
to sleep." 

Lord Hardmoor broke into a hearty laugh. " So you 
think that fun, do you ? Well, I don't believe your uncle 
does. Oh, you sly, puss! your aunt spoils you when 
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you come here. Now, go and speak to the French boy, 
as you call him." 

He brought the little girl to the sofa, where I was still 
sitting, and said, in a hard tone, " Felix, this is my little 
daughter, Dorethea. I hope you will like her better than 
you do her father." 

I was prepared to like her already. She had inter- 
ested me, and my cousins had not. This unkind rebuke 
from her father made my heart swell to suffocation, and 
the ready tears startei again to my eyes. When she put 
her little soft hand in mine, and said, sweetly, " Cousin 
Felix, I am glad to see you, and I am very sorry your 
papa is dead," I could bear no more, and, in spite of my- 
self, I began crying again. 

For a moment she stood looking at me with wide won- 
dering eyes ; then, quietly and with womanly dignity, she 
sat beside me, and smoothed my face and hair with a 
gentle, loving touch, that calmed me at once. 

" Now," she said, smiling brightly, " you feel better, 
don't you ? Mama says one must cry sometimes, and it is 
a great relief, but if we cry too much it will make us ill. 
You are pale, and your eyes are very red, so I think you 
have cried enough. Now, you must come with me into 
the dining-room and see what a pretty supper aunt Er- 
nestine has prepared. And in the centre of the table is 
a big cake mama sent you from the Hall. Take my 
hand and come with me. May we not go, aunt, and have 
supper ? " 

"Yes, my dear," replied my aunt. "Felix is very 
tired. After he has eaten something he must go to bed, 
and to-morrow he will feel better ; then you can all get 
well acquainted, and be very happy together." 

" Oh ! we are acquainted now," returned the little maid. 
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" I like him and he likes me. Come, Felix/' And, with 
a pretty air of appropriation, she held out her hand. 
One of my cousins came timidly to the other side, and, 
thus escorted, I entered the dining-room, where a bounti- 
ful supper was spread for the tired travellers. 

The day had begun drearily, but it was ending better 
than I dared hope. There was something in my aunt's 
smile that was like my father, and she had received me 
with such kindness that my heart was soothed and com- 
forted. At table I sat between my cousin Walter and 
Dorethea. The little maiden prattled constantly, while 
the timid boy scarcely spoke a word. Still, I knew he 
liked me, and we were fast friends from that time. 

My cousins, as it was very late, were only allowed a 
light supper. Dorethea seemed to know just what she 
should eat, and I was not restricted at all, only when 
my little monitress would say, " Felix, if you eat that, 
you will have bad dreams,'' or "Mama says that is 
indigestible at night." Not acquainted with English 
food, I obeyed her strictly, only taking what she ad- 
vised, and, by the time the pleasant meal was over, I 
found myself wondering how I could be so cheerful. 
Life seemed brighter, and I was not nearly as miserable 
as I had been in the coffee-room at Dover. 

"The boy is better already," said Lord Hardmoor, 
looking at me with satisfaction. " I have not seen him 
eat as much as would keep a mouse alive until now. 
My Dolly is a little witch for cheering one up. When I 
have the dumps, she is better than sunshine or fresh air. 
But, come, it is after midnight, and time my little maid 
was in bed. Say good-night to all, and go to your nurse, 
my dear." 

I kissed my little friend very fondly as she went 
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away, shook hands dutifully with my uncle, and almost 
humbly with Lord Hardmoor (as he was Dorethea^s 
father, I was ashamed and sorry that I had shown my 
aversion so plainly), embraced my cousins in turn, and 
then my aunt took me to my room, where I was joined 
by Walter, whose bed I was to share. 

After we had retired, and I had almost forgotten my 
new experiences in sleep, my aunt came softly into the 
room. Leaning over me, she kissed me tenderly, and 
said: "My dear, you must look upon me as your 
mother, and from this night I shall feel that I have 
another child." 

Half-asleep, I clasped her thin hand gratefully, 
thanked her drowsily, and then drifted away into the 
land of dreams, where I was with my father, looking at 
my beloved picture, whose pensive eyes followed me, as 
they were destined to do all my life. 

II. 

I SHOULD like to describe my cousins as they 
appeared to me the next morning, but as they take no 
important place in the story of my life, I will only men- 
tion those near my own age who played their small 
parts on the narrow stage of my childish joys and sor- 
rows. First, there was Clarence, an exact copy of his 
father, next twins, named respectively Ernest and 
Helen, then Walter, my favorite, and after him the 
remaining five, in pairs and singly, to the youngest, about 
three years old. 

In the clear morning light, refreshed by sleep, and 
my eyes free from tears, they all appeared plainer and 
less prepossessing. My first sorrowful impression was 
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that my aunt looked very ill, my second that my uncle 
Lorrimer, weak and yielding though he appeared to 
Lord Hardmoor, exercised a pitiless tyranny over his 
family. My aunt was anxious and care-worn, the chil- 
dren cowed and timid, and the only really bright face at 
the breakfast-table was Dorethea's, who sat next to me 
and chatted in her old-fashioned way. She told me of 
her dolls at the Hall, of her pony and her peacocks, of 
the fountain and grotto filled with shells, and many 
other wonderful things. 

" Are there many pictures ? " I asked, turning to 
Walter. 

" Oh, yes ! a gallery full of them,'' he replied, shyly ; 
" men in armor and women in high ruffs.'* 

" Is there a Eaphael among them ? " I inquired,, 
eagerly. 

" A Eaphael ! I don't know. What is a Eaphael ? '^ 

I looked at him in silent pity and wonder. Could 
there be any one, even a child, so lamentably ignorant 
as never to have heard of Eaphael. I was so disap- 
pointed in Walter that I could not answer him. So 
I turned to Dorethea and asked her if she liked 
pictures. 

"I like flowers best," she replied, her mouth full of 
bread and butter. 

"Flowers are prettier than pictures ! " Walter agreed, 
not in the least abashed at my ill concealed surprise. 
" They are real living things, and God makes them grow, 
while it is only men who make pictures." 

"But flowers fade and die, and pictures last forever 
— at least, some do ! " I returned, earnestly. " And the 
genius that creates them is a gift direct from God." 

Walter looked puzzled^ and, making no repl}^, leaned 
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forward and asked Dorethea if he should take her to 
the farm-yard after breakfast, to see his puppies. 

The morning meal did not pass off so pleasantly as 
the supper had the night before. Uncle Lorrimer 
reproved Clarence sharply for grinding his knife on his 
plate, and one of the small girls upset her milk in 
Helen's lap, and was sent away to her nurse crying 
loudly. My aunt looked pale and worried. Lord Hard- 
moor sipped his tea with a wry face, and advised his 
brother to get a new cook, as the muffins were raw and 
the chops dried to a chip. 

Uncle Lorrimer glanced reproachfully at my aunt, 
and apologized to his lordship, who pushed his plate 
away without eating, and left the tabSe, saving that if 
they would excuse him, he would ride overW the Hall 
at once, as he wished to see his steward early on some 
important business. He kissed Dorethea, who was to 
follow later in the day, and, without noticing me, went 
away, with a curt " good-morning " to my aunt, obsequi- 
ously followed by my uncle. 

The early part of my first day at the Rectory passed 
pleasantly. In the company of my cousins and Dorethea, 
we made the tour of the farm-yard, gardens, and dairy. 
It was all new to me, and pleased me because of its 
novelty ; but the noise of the children, their senseless 
chatter, sometimes quarrelling, sometimes teasing, 
wearied and disgusted me. I had been so carefully 
nurtured, so tenderly cared for, I had been so sur- 
rounded by all that was elegant, refined, and quiet, that 
the contrast with this rude, commonplace existence robbed 
the homely scene of what little attraction it might other- 
wise have had. 

" Come," I said, when I had grown tired of farm-yard 
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sights and sounds. " Let us go into the house and look 
at the pictures." 

The boys opened their light eyes wide with surprise, 
and all, even Walter, scampered off to the duck-pond to 
sail their boats, while Dorethea said she would rather 
watch the dairy-maid make curds. In honor of my arri- 
val they were enjoying a holiday, and wandering about 
the house was not at all to their taste. 

"Will you come, Helen?" I asked, feeling very 
wretched at the thought of spending my days in the 
company of these rude, noisy children, ruder and noisier 
when free from restraint because of the pitiless curb 
kept upon them when in the presence of their father. 

Helen looke \yiingeringly toward the dairy, where the 
maid was bufljd^th H5e curds, but good-naturedly turned 
with me toward the house. 

In the drawing-room were a few good pictures, among 
them a fine copy of the Sistine Madonna, a Sir Joshua, 
and several copies after Gainsborough and other cele- 
brated English artists ; over the mantel hung a portrait 
of my aunt at seventeen, painted by Haydon, a sweet, 
fresh face of no remarkable beauty, but interesting for 
its soft color and gentle expression ; could it be possible 
that the faded, plain woman I had seen at the breakfast- 
table was the original of the pretty picture before me ? 
The artist had beautified her unwarrantably, or else she 
was but a wreck of her former self. Opposite, between 
the windows, was a full-length representation of her 
husband in his clerical robes, his long, thin hand on an 
open book, his pale eyes a little less watery, his weak, 
selfish face a little rounder and more youthful, but still 
his characteristics were there, although the artist had 
done his best to ennoble his subject. 
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In the library hung a very fine copy of one of Land- 
seer's pictures. 

'* There," said Helen, " is my favorite. I like it better 
than any other, because I can understand it. I'm so fond 
of dogs, and these look as if they were alive." 

While we were before the picture my aunt came in, 
with her bonnet on and a basket in her hand. She 
looked tired, and sighed heavily as she dropped into a 
chair. 

"Where are the children?" she asked, anxiously 
looking at Helen. "I hope they have not been in the 
house ; your father is in his study, and you know he does 
not like to be disturbed; I hope you have been very 
quiet, my dears." 

^^Oh, yes, mama," replied Helen; "we have just 
walked about softly, Felix wanted to see the pictures." 

My aunt smiled, as though it were an effort, and said 
we were good children ; then taking the basket, which I 
thought too heavy for her, she went quietly out. 

^*Poor mama," said Helen, her eyes following her 
mother wistfully, ^*I shall be so glad when I am old 
enough to help her with the parish work. Aunt Hard- 
moor says she is killing herself with hard work, but 
papa will have her do it — he thinks no one else should 
take her place. And, then, all of us to take care of. I 
think there are too many of us, don't you, and besides," 
she added, in a low, confidential tone, " we are mostly 
naughty children, very selfish and cross, and papa scolds 
us always, even when we don't deserve it. Oh, Felix ! 
I would not live here for anything in the world if it was 
not my home. I should not like papa to know it, but 
really I am always glad when he goes away. You don't 
mind being teased, do you ? boys don't as much as girls. 
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Well, when papa is cross, and Walter snlks, and Clar- 
ence torments you, you can run away and go to the 
Hall. Aunt Hardmoor is so nice, ever so much nicer 
than uncle Hardmoor; but I must go now, and have my 
hair brushed and a clean frock on for lunch." Then she 
put up her plain little face for a kiss, and ran away, 
leaving me alone in the dimly lighted room. 

I stood looking blankly at the door after my cousin 
left me. Her awful disclosures appalled me, and I felt 
as much alone in that ill ordered household as though 
I were on a rock in mid-ocean. Not knowing how to 
bear my trouble with silent endurance, I threw my- 
self into a window-seat, and, covering my face, I cried 
bitterly. 

Presently I felt a timid hand on my shoulder, 
and, looking up, I saw Walter standing over me. 

" Don't cry, don't ! " he said, hurriedly. " It hurts me 
to see you cry. Don't be so down-hearted ; when you get 
used to it, it won't seem so bad. We all mean to be good 
to you ; even Clarence says he won't tease you. So, now, 
cheer up and dry your eyes. Mama sent me to fetch 
you to lunch, and after we shall go for a walk, and I'll 
show you a stream where there are lots of fish, and an 
old mill-pond where we boys have no end of fun swim- 
ming when the weather is warm, and, beside, from the 
hill you can see the Hall, miles and miles away across 
the moor. Mama says we shall go there soon and pass 
the day with Dorethea." 

This last assurance comforted me somewhat, and, 
wiping my eyes, I allowed Walter to lead me to the 
dining-room, where my aunt, looking very tired, was 
cutting bread and butter for the whole brood. 

After making a pretence of eating the food my aunt 
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helped me to, I said good-by to Dorethea, and went 
away with the three eldest boys for a walk. 

On that occasion they were very kind to me, doing all 
in their power to amuse me and to prevent me from 
brooding over my sorrow. But as night came on and 
we returned in the twilight to the house that could 
never be my home, the full sense of my loss came over 
me, and I missed my father as I never had before. That 
hour was always passed with him, and to me it was the 
most delightful hour of the day. Only a week before 
I sat at his side in the pleasant study, the glowing fire, 
the soft lamp-light, and the earnest eyes of my beloved 
picture, making the room radiant. Now how desolate 
I felt, in the chilly English twilight, on the lonesome 
moors, and my father in his grave, my home gone for- 
ever, and the picture that was so much to me taken 
from me and perhaps even now in the possession of stran- 
gers, who could never love it as I had. It was not until 
long after, that I understood the mysterious bond 
between me and it, but without that knowledge it 
seemed a part of me, a living thing, that must miss 
me and mourn for me even as I did for it. 

All these thoughts crowded upon me with such 
force that it seemed as though my heart would break 
under its load of grief. 

On entering the house, I looked around for my aunt. 
'* She is always in the nursery at this time,'' said Helen, 
and, following her directions, I found the pale, weary 
woman busily plying her needle, a basket of children's 
clothing beside her, and a pile of little stockings on the 
table. She looked up and smiled a gentle welcome as I 
entered. 

"May I come and sit with you, aunt?" I asked, as I 
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drew a low stool to her feet ; " I want to talk with you 
about papa." 

" Certainly, my dear ; I am glad you have come now. 
Nurse is giving the little ones their supper, and we can 
have a quiet hour. Sit here and tell me about your 
father ; but, my child, you must be calm. This passion- 
ate grief will kill you." 

I was weeping my heart dry, with my face buried in 
her lap, while her gentle hand caressed me with a lin- 
gering, motherly touch. " Oh, aunt," I cried, " if I can 
only talk to you sometimes about him. I loved him so ; 
he was so good, and it was so sudden. Now I am just 
beginning to feel that he is gone forever." 

" My poor boy, my poor child, come to me when you 
need me. I will always listen to you. I too love to 
talk of him. He was very dear to me ; although I have 
seen him but little for years, I loved him deeply. You 
are his child, and with my own you are folded close to 
my heart. While I live, you shall never need sympathy 
and love. Come to me at any time, freely, and tell me 
all your troubles." Then she lifted my head and kissed 
me while her hot tears rained on my face. 

Calmed and encouraged by her kindness, with my 
hands folded in hers and her gentle eyes looking love 
into my sore heart, I poured out my sorrows in one 
burst of confidence — telling her of the other loss that 
was grieving me, of which she knew nothing. "If I 
could only have brought it with me, I should have been 
contented," I repeated over and over ; " next to papa, I 
loved it better than anything in the world. It is more 
than a picture to me. It is like a brother, a friend, and 
I feel always here," laying my hand on my heart, " as if 
something were drawing me to it, as if I could not live 
without it." 
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"How strange," said my aunt, musingly, "that you 
should have such a feeling for a picture. I can't under- 
stand it, and you must not be surprised, my dear boy, that 
others cannot. To practical, worldly-minded people, it 
might seem morbid, unnatural, but since you feel so 
about it, it was cruel to deprive you of it; but you 
must try to think that your uncle and Lord Hardmoor 
acted for the best. Do not blame them too severely 
because they erred on the side of prudence and reason, 
and try to look upon them as your friends." 

I understood my aunt's desire to put their cruel act 
in the best possible light. She saw that by opposing 
them I was preparing serious trouble for my future. 
Improving the opportunity that this conversation gave 
her, she spoke tenderly and wisely to me of my duty to 
the guardians my father had himself selected for me, 
and urged me to come to her with every trouble, saying 
that I could trust fujly to her sympathy and affection. 

That hour's talk, heart to heart, did me more good 
than I knew. " We can help each other," she said as 
she kissed me and sent me to the drawing-room, where 
my cousinsj their father being absent, were engaged in 
a noisy game. 

III. 

One day passed very like another at the Rectory. I 
saw but little of my uncle. He was either in his study 
or visiting among his parishioners, with whom he was 
considered a self-sacrificing, faithful laborer in his 
Master's vineyard, as well as a devoted husband and 
father. 

My three eldest cousins, Clarence, Ernest, and Walter, 
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went every day to study with the curate, who lived 
some three miles from the Rectory. My uncle's parish 
was large, and there was a small chapel surrounded by a 
little village called East Haddingham, which formed a 
part of the Hardmoor estate. This ' hamlet was in 
charge of the curate, who, while he was caring for the 
spiritual welfare of that portion of my uncle's flock, was 
also devoting himself to the education of my three 
cousins. 

As I was rather delicate, and the distance somewhat 
long for a city -bred boy, my uncle thought it best that 
I should remain at home and study under the governess, 
with Helen and the younger children. This was not at 
all an injudicious arrangement, as I was not as far ad- 
vanced in ordinary studies as most boys of my age. 

Day after day I went through my English lessons, 
mechanically, always longing for my mother tongue, 
associated as it was with all that was brightest in my 
life. The governess was a kind-hearted woman who 
had lived abroad during her youth, where she had 
learned several languages uncommonly well. Her excel- 
lent French was a great resource to me, as she often 
talked with me, and allowed me to read my favorite 
books to my cousins, that their accent might be im- 
proved by mine, which, she said, was very elegant. At 
such times I was quite happy, and I am sure she always 
found me docile and obedient. 

Another great pleasure was the drawing lessons which 
she gave us regularly, although it was unnecessary for 
me to repeat the rudiments, which I had already studied 
with my father. I nevertheless went over them faith- 
fully, much to her surprise at my readiness in drawing 
circles, lines, and angles to perfection. 
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After a few months I became weary of the monotony 
of copying, and determined to strike out a new path for 
myself. When my lessons were over I hastened to my 
room, and there, with blocks, books, stones, sticks, in 
fact anything that I could arrange in groups, I began 
to study from objects. So fascinated was I with this 
new experience that very often I forgot to appear at my 
meals, and sometimes even neglected the hours that 
were set apart for family devotion, besides applying 
myself closely when I should have been taking my daily 
exercise. 

Owing to my excitable nervous organization, such con- 
stant study injured my health, and I became pale and 
thin to an alarming degree. My aunt gently remonstra- 
ted with me, and my uncle positively forbade me wast- 
ing my time with such nonsense. I now knew that it 
was owing to my aunt's intercession that my disobe- 
dience in that matter was not punished in the beginning. 

I would have willingly relinquished this favorite pur- 
suit had it been only an amusement. But it was more. 
It was a duty which I sincerely believed I owed to my 
dead father as well as to myself. Something within me 
always urged me on. A voice unheard save by myself 
repeated over and over the memorable words of M. 
Gerard : " Begin early : train the eye with the mind." 

After working for some time with charcoal, crayon,' 
and such mediums, I began to feel the need of color to 
perfect my designs. Seeing in the window of a shop in 
the village a lot of Winsor & Newton's water-colors, 
completely fitted with all the apparatus for drawing, I 
resolved, by saving my small allowance of pocket-money, 
to become its possessor. ^Frequently going to look at it, 
with a foretaste of the pleasure in store, I made the ao- 
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quaintance of the shopkeeper's wife, who at one time 
had been a maid in a family living abroad. In France 
she had picked up something of the language, and she 
was always very civil to me, and never too busy to take 
out my coveted treasure to discuss with me its numerous 
merits. 

Fearful lest I should spend my money if I kept it in 
my possession, every month, as soon as I received it, I 
ran to the shop with it, and saw the woman count it 
and put it aside in a little box, which she called my 
bank. 

Many times before I had entirely paid for it, she 
urged me to take it, saying she was not afraid to trust 
so fine a little gentleman for the remainder. But I was 
too proud to get in debt ; therefore the box remained in 
the window until I had paid the last shilling and took 
it away in triumph. Consequently, it was valued in 
proportion to the sacrifice it had cost me, and I am sure 
I was never happier than on that day when, my lessons 
over, I hurried away to my room to make my first draw- 
ing in colors. 

For some days I could not bear to leave my new treas- 
ure. At early dawn I was at work, and the last ray of 
sunlight that entered my little room found me bending 
over my drawing entranced, unmindful of everything 
save my delightful occupation. Walter complained be- 
cause I would not walk with him. Clarence and Ernest 
teased me incessantly, asking me when my great picture 
was to be exhibited. Helen pouted because I would not 
read French with her, and even the governess reproved 
me for missing my lessons, and my aunt was anxious 
about my pale face and loss of appetite. But I lived a 
life apart from my surroundings. I was deaf to all but 
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the inner voice, blind to all but the beautiful visions 
that urged me onward. Shut in my room, away from 
my uncongenial environment, I was in a world of my 
own, an ideal world, that consisted of my own fanciful 
dreams, a few crude sketches, and a box of Winsor & 
Newton's water colors. 

My aunt's birthday was near, and the children were 
secretly preparing their presents for that occasion, when 
I was possessed with the wish to surprise her with a 
picture of my own painting. I was very shy about my 
drawings, and usually concealed them as soon as they 
were finished. This was to be kept a profound secret 
from all except Walter, whose room I shared ; therefore 
it was necessary to take him into my confidence. I 
tried to interest him in assisting me to select a subject 
that would please my aunt, but Walter, although a good 
boy, and my favorite, had no artistic perception. 

"If I could only see Dorethea," I said to him, "she 
could tell me just what aunt likes best." 

Happily for me, in the midst of my indecision, the 
little maid came to make her periodical visit. I had 
seen but little of her in the almost two years that I had 
been at the Eectory. Twice a year we were invited to 
pass a few days at Hardmoor Hall, and at about the 
same stated periods Dorethea came to visit her cousins. 
These visits were eras in my life. I counted everything 
either from our visit to Dorethea, or Dorethea's visit to 
us, and now, when she came just in time to assist me in 
such an important matter, my delight was boundless. 
Embracing her heartily, I whispered that I had some- 
thing to tell her if she could come into the library alone 
after lunch. 

Curious to know my secret, the clever child soon found 
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an opportunity. When I had closed the door against 
intrusion, I showed her my drawings, and told her of 
my desire to present my aunt with a picture on her 
birthday. 

"But I don't know in the least what to paint," I said, 
anxiously. " I want to make a picture of something she 
is very fond of. Dorethea, do you know of anything 
that would please her — that she particularly likes ? " 

" Beggars and sick children,*' returned the little maid, 
with a mischievous laugh. 

" Oh ! I can't paint them. I have never tried to do a 
face, but I would like to try yours some time, if you will 
let me." 

Dorethea shook her head, and replied that she was 
sure she could never keep quiefc, but if I wished it she 
would try. Then she put her finger on her pretty lip, 
and fell to thinking of what our aunt would like best. 

" Oh, I know ! " at last she exclaimed, brightly. " Your 
flowers are prettier than anything else. You must paint 
her some flowers, primroses — she is very fond of them. 
I have heard her say so, I think there are still some in 
the shady part of the woods. When we go to walk, we 
will seai'ch for them." 

My aunt was very much pleased when I proposed a 
ramble, and told us not to hasten, as I had not been out 
for a number of days. 

On our way through the wood path we met the boys 
returning from their lessons. Clarence took off his 
cap, and with a low bow stood on one side, saying mock- 
ingly : " Make room for the great artist." 

" Oh, boys ! don't you know why Felix is out to-day ? 
It is because Dorethea is with us 1 " cried Helen, spite- 
fully. 
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''Yes; that must be the reason," said Ernest; "for 
I've begged him to walk with me this last month, and I 
could not drag him away from his bits of paper and dauby 
colors." 

"Dorethea! how charming! I am jealous," and Clarence 
ran back to give the glittering curls a mischievous little 
puU. 

" You great rude boys ! " cried Dorethea, in a sharp, 
high tone, while her face flushed a wild-rose tint. " You 
should be ashamed to tease Felix. He is much cleverer 
than you are, and I like him a thousand times better 
than I do you ! " And the little maid turned her back 
upon them, and walked away indignant. 

Although I made no reply to their jests, I was hot 
with anger, and a flush of mortified vanity reddened my 
face. I could not endure to be ridiculed in the presence 
of Dorethea. 

When the boys had gone on their way, the dear 
child put her hand in mine, and said, sweetly : " Don't 
mind them, Felix. It is hateful in them. They are only 
jealous because I like you best." 

Dear little comforter! My heart was light in a 
moment. Among the few pleasant memories of those 
days, that scene comes before me bright with the glow- 
ing tints of youth and hope. Now that I am so far from 
it all, I love to close my eyes, and look backward down a 
long vista of forest-trees flecked with summer sunlight, 
an unbroken path green with soft, damp moss, a lovely 
child, with golden hair and flushed, eager face, darting 
here and there among the shadows to pluck the prim- 
roses that were to be such a fatal gift for me. 

Some years ago such a picture hung in one of the 
rooms of the Eoyal Academy. Those who passed stopped 
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but a moment to notice its quiet beauty. It was a mem- 
ory of youth, a memory of that day of unclouded joy 
and expectation. 

When we returned home, we were laden with tangled 
vines, moss, and primroses, some of which I secretly 
conveyed to my room, concealed in a basin, and covered 
with a wet towel so that they would be fresh for my 
work at early dawn. 

IV. 

The next morning, as soon as I could see, I was up 
and at my pleasant task. I sketched a sheet of paper 
and washed in a graceful tangle of vines and grass for a 
background, keeping it low in tone and vague in outline. 
My foreground of primroses I drew with great care and 
delicacy, imitating what I saw in a thoroughly realistic 
manner. There was no great breadth or power in my 
little study, but there was the truth which I had tried 
to express. It was the first thing I had done that at 
all approached the ideal I had been striving after, and 
I can tnily say that no later effort was as dear 
to me as that simple sketch of wild-flowe rs. I placed 
it in many different lights, I looked at it from every 
point of view, I was delighted to touch and retouch it. 
I imagined over and over my aunt's surprise and pleas- 
ure, and Dorethea's appreciation, and I even thought 
that when my uncle saw it he would be so impressed 
with its excellence that he would be reconciled to my 
following the profession he now disapproved of. In 
short, I looked on it as the arbiter of my fate, the step- 
ping-stone to fame and glory. 

Walter was my only critic, and he accorded it but 
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faint praise ; however, that did not discourage me. Con- 
fident of my own power, elated at my success, I thought 
him stupidly insensible to its merits. 

My aunt had been ill for several days, and I had not 
seen her. One evening, she sent for me to come to her 
room. It was the eve of her birthday. I went in softly, 
much surprised at seeing her so ill. 

When she saw me, she smiled a welcome, and said, in 
a weak voice, " Come and sit near me, my dear. I want 
to talk to you seriously, and I know you will not oblige 
me, seeing how ill I am, to say much in order to have 
you obey me.'* 

" Oh, aunt, have I ever disobeyed you ? " I cried, the 
hot tears springing to my eyes. 

"No, my child; not me, directly, but your uncle. It 
is he whom you have disobeyed, and he is seriously 
offended at your persistence in shutting yourself in your 
room, and neglecting your duties, as you have for some 
time. To-day he has consulted with Lord Hardmoor, 
and they have decided that something must be done to 
insure your obedience in the future. I have entreated 
them not to resort to severe measures, hoping, my dear 
boy, that you will listen to me and be reasonable," 

^'I will, dear aunt,'* I replied, earnestly, for I wa« 
touched to the heart by her feeble voice, " I will be 
reasonable, only don't ask me to give it up altogether. 
You know, I am to be an artist. It was papa's wish, 
and God has given me the talent, and I must improve it, 
A voice is always urging me on, something that I cannot 
resist forces me to study, to work, every moment I have; 
— I love it. It is my life, my only happiness. No matter 
where I am, no matter what I am doing, I am always 
thinking and dreaming of pictures, and, aunt, I hear the 
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voice always, and I see the eyes of Raphael, of my lost 
picture ; — they look at me earnestly, as though they read 
my soul, then they gaze away beyond me into a distance 
where I must follow." 

"Poor little dreamer, poor little enthusiast," she 
said, sadly. "You must not wonder that every one 
cannot understand you. I am too ill and weak to reason 
with you now, but I appreciate your impressions. They 
would be singular in most children, yet they are quite 
in keeping with such an imaginative nature as yours. 
Unhappily, the guardians your father selected do not 
think as he did. They have a decided aversion to your 
making a profession of art. They wish, when you are 
of age, that you should live in England, on your estate, 
and become a useful country gentleman. It is their 
opinion that an artist's life is somewhat irregular and 
Bohemian, and that by encouraging such a taste now 
you will be unfitted for the serious duties of your 
future." 

"I can never give it up, aunt," I cried, passionately. 
"I can never give up painting, and live in England. 
Surely, you do not agree with them ? " 

"Not altogether; I am inclined to think that you 
must choose your own career, that you must listen to 
the inner voice, the voice of the soul, before which all 
others should be silent. Still, you must be jeasonable ; 
you cannot devote yourself to one duty while you neglect 
all others. While you are under the control of your 
guardians, obey them as far as you can without doing 
violence to your conscience, and when your age frees you 
from their restraint, you can follow your own inclination 
in regard to your profession. Now, my dear child, will 
you promise me to divide your time properly between this 
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study that engrosses you and your other duties, which are 
no less pressing?" 

" I will, aunt ; I will do as you wish," I replied, sin- 
cerely sorry that I had grieved her. " You are right ; I 
have lived in a dream these last few months, and I have 
not been conscious of disobedience. My guardians shall 
not have cause to complain in the future. I will attend 
to my other studies faithfully ; but I must have some 
time to devote to my drawing. I can't give it up ; indeed 
I can't." I was terribly in earnest, and my aunt saw it. 
At the thought of being deprived of my only happiness, 
my heart turned cold and still, and drops of sweat 
started on my forehead. I felt as though I were plead- 
ing for more than life, and that my aunt's decision was 
to give me hope or plunge me into despair. 

"Be patient, my dear boy, and when I am better I 
will arrange everything for your best interest. My 
wish now is that you should try to conciliate your 
uncle by strict attention to your lessons. Begin to-mor- 
row, and be at the breakfast- table in season, and do not 
refuse to remain to prayers. Your uncle thinks that a 
serious offence. Leave the rest to me ; I will see that 
you have a certain time allotted you for your art- studies. 
Now, my dear, T am very tired ; kiss me, and then go and 
amuse yourself with your cousins." 

As I turned to leave her, after a heartfelt embrace, 
her weak hand still clung to mine, as though she would 
detain me. A happier expression than I had ever seen 
on her worn face seemed to transfigure her, and her 
voice had a new tone, something bright and expectant, 
as she said, "My darling, beyond all these earthly 
troubles there is an eternity of compensation, if we only 
try to do our duty, and are patient and obedient. We 
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must not struggle against the unseen hand that ever 
rests upon us. Its strength is far beyond ours, and we 
must submit. Our journey upward is not easy, nor our 
path free from obstructions, but we must put them 
aside with a gentle hand, lest what we remove from our 
own way we may place in that of another. I have done 
what I could for you, dear Felix ; I have tried to remove 
as many obstacles from your path as I could. Never 
forget what I have said to you. May God bless and 
guide you ; now go, and remember always that I love 
you." 

The next morning I arose early, full of good intentions. 
It was . my aunt's birthday, and I resolved to obey her 
wishes strictly. Our little programme had been arranged 
the previous evening. After prayers we were to go to 
my aunt's room with our gifts and congratulations. 
Dorethea was coming to pass the day and we were to 
have tea on the lawn. 

I dressed myself carefully, with a light heart, chatting 
all the while to Walter, who was in a bad humor owing 
to an accident that had happened to a pretty knitting- ' 
box he had bought for his mother. Too impetuous in his 
movements, he had dropped it and broken off the cover 
at the hinges. For some time we both worked over it, 
vainly trying to repair it. At last Walter took it to 
Clarence in the hope that he might be more successful, 
and I lingered behind to look again at my drawing, when 
I discovered a leaf that needed a glaze of lake. " It will 
take only a moment," I thought, so I opened my paint- 
box. Just then the breakfast bell rang, and in conster- 
nation I remembered my promise to my aunt. " I will 
explain why I was late this morning," I said to myself, 
" and after this I will always be punctual." 
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Before I was aware of it, I was utterly oblivious to 
everything around me, for, on looking at the picture with 
a fresh eye, I thought it needed a number of little touches, 
a shadow softened, an outline strengthened, — for when is 
a painting ever finished, to one who is a careful, faithful 
student of nature ? 

The first thing that disturbed me was the sudden open- 
ing of the door, and, looking, I saw my uncle standing 
before me, pale, and trembling with anger. His watery 
eyes glared behind his spectacles, and his mouth had a 
very ugly expression, quite a diabolical smile, which, I 
felt, foreboded mischief. 

" Well, my young artist, here you are at it again, in 
spite of your promise to your aunt last evening ! I see 
your word is not to be trusted, and that you are deter- 
mined to defy us all. It is now time for me to exercise 
some authority, and, instead of reasoning with you, T shall 
use surer means. Let me see the trash you waste your 
time upon." 

My drawing lay on the table, still wet with the last 
touches. Seeing my uncle's intention, instinctively I 
sprang before it, trembling like an aspen, and crying 
desperately, " Oh, uncle ! don't injure it ! please don't ! 
It's for aunt. It's for her birthday gift. You can trust 
me, after to-day I will do as you wish. I didn't mean to 
disobey you this morning. I forgot how late it was, be- 
cause I wanted to improve it a little before I gave it to 
her." 

Not heeding my frantic cry, he pushed me aside rudely, 
and, seizing the drawing-board, he pulled the picture off 
with one violent wrench, and, tearing it into small frag- 
ments, he threw them at my feet. Then taking the 
contents of my portfolio, without even glancing at them, 
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he flung them in pieces on the floor with the others. In 
one instant the careful work of months lay in ruin before 
me. My horror was too great for expression. With wide- 
open eyes and palsied tongue, I could only stare at him, 
without the power of uttering one cry of entreaty. My 
paints and pencils lay on the table just as I had used 
them. With a cruel sneer he gathered them up, and, 
breaking them into splinters, he added them to the pile 
of torn sketches. Then taking my last treasure, the box 
of colors, that had cost me so much self-denial, he glanced 
around for some means of destruction for them, when 
the slop-jar caught his eye. " Ah, I see ! '' he said, with a 
brutal laugh ; " I will save you the trouble of mixing your 
paints," and, before I fully understood his intention, he 
turned the contents of the box into the jar of water we 
had used for bathing. 

This was more than I could endure. A sharp pain 
pierced me to the heart, a hot wave mounted hissing to 
my brain, some chord stretched to the utmost tension 
seemed to snap suddenly, and, with a loud cry of anguish 
I sprang toward him, and fell heavily to the floor in vio- 
lent convulsions. 



V. 

This fearful and sudden shock caused a long and 
serious illness which affected my brain principally. For 
weeks I lay in a most critical condition, happily oblivious 
of pain or sorrow. When, at last, I came slowly back to 
consciousness, it seemed as though both reason and mem- 
ory were gone. I was like an infant of a few weeks, too 
feeble to think or speak ; even the room seemed strange, 
and the subdued voices sounded far off and unfamiliar. 
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Sometimes I tried to remember who I was, where 
I was, and what had happened, but the effort was too 
much for my weak brain, and before I succeeded in solv- 
ing the mj'^stery I usually fell into a stupor which they 
called sleep. For a long time I thought I was another 
person, so impossible was it to establish in my own 
mind my identity and locality. At last, one day I re- 
membered my name, and, looking up at the strange 
woman bending over me, I asked for my mother. 

" Poor darling ! yes ! yes ! '^ said the nurse, kindly. 
" You are very ill, and you must not talk ; take this cool 
drink, and then close your eyes and try to sleep." 

I took the wine-whey and closed my eyes, but I could 
not sleep. After a moment T looked up again, and said, 
" Where is papa ? I want papa." 

" Hush, hush, my dear ! " said the nurse, soothingly. 

" I want papa," I persisted ; " and Bettine. Where is 
Bettine ?" My mind had gone back to my early child- 
hood. 

The nurse went to the door, and spoke softly to some 
one. A tall, white-haired man came in and took my 
hand, looking anxiously into my face ; then he slipped 
an arm under my neck, and gently raised me. " Do you 
know me, Felix," he asked, stroking the hair away from 
my forehead. 

I looked at him, and said again, " I want papa." Then 
he laid me back on my pillow, and sat beside me, hold- 
ing my hand and stroking it gently. 

One night I thought I saw a face look out from behind 
the curtain. I was alone, and the face was always 
there. I screamed loudly, and my uncle came forward 
with a frightened look. When I saw him, swift as a 
flash of light the whole scene of that dreadful morning 
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came before me, and I knew him. Starting from my 
pillow, I implored him not to spoil my picture. I en- 
treated and cried, wringing my hands pitifully. 

Greatly alarmed at my excitement, my uncle tried to 
calm and soothe me, looking toward the door for help. 
While I cried and moaned, a sudden fear took possession 
of me. My heart seemed to stop beating, drops of 
sweat streamed down my face, and, trembling like a 
leaf, I could only utter a succession of faint shrieks. 

In a moment some one had his arms around me, 
soothing me gently. I looked up, and the kind face that 
I had seen before was bending over me. 

" Send him away ! " I gasped, " send him away ! I 
am afraid of him." 

Once or twice after that I saw my uncle again, when 
the same convulsion of terror seized me, and I trembled 
until he left the room. 

One morning, at early dawn, I looked a long while at 
the man who sat beside my bed as still as a statue, his 
eyes closed and his face pale and weary. At last I 
knew he was Dr. Langham, whom I had often seen. 
When he moved and looked at me, I asked : " Doctor, 
why are you sitting by me ? " 

" Because you are ill, and I want you to get well," he 
replied, with a pleased smile. 

" I want to see papa," I returned, and then for the 
first time I remembered that he was dead, and, covering 
my face with my weak hands, I cried silently. 

I have an indistinct recollection of sometimes seeing 
Walter with red eyes, and swollen face, sitting by my 
bed, as though he had cried a great deal, and once 
Helen came in, dressed in a black frock, stooped over 
me, and kissed me, and then went away holding her hand- 
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kerchief to her eyes. I thought that I was dead, and that 
her mourning-frock was for me. Like a blurred pano- 
rama the little scenes of my sick-room passed before 
me, and slowly, one by one, the various incidents of my 
life came out on the dim background of my memory, and 
all was clear again ; but it did not seem as though I had 
been an actor in them, — they were rather like the scenes 
in some story I had read. 

The only thing that moved me was a glimpse of 
my uncle. Nothing hurt, nothing pleased me. I was 
indifferent to everything else. There seemed no past, 
no present, no future. I was emotionless, dull ; my soul 
floated in a vacuum crossed now and then by a face or 
voice that left little impression. 

One day the nurse raised me on a pillow, and some one 
came softly into the room. I opened my eyes languidly, 
and saw Lord Hardmoor. His face was full of pity. 
Something in his eyes touched me. I reached out my 
weak hands, and in an instant I was sobbing in his arms. 
At last I was becoming conscious of the needs of the 
heart. I had often wondered where my aunt was, but 
some strange impression kept me silent. Once I 
dreamed of seeing my picture in a pale light, and 
kneeling before it were three figures. They turned and 
looked at me, and I saw my mother, my father, and my 
aunt. After that I felt that she had gone away with 
the others, and I should see her no more only in my 
dreams. " If she was not gone, she would come to see 
me," I said, thinking of it as I lay in Lord Hardmoor's 
arms. 

"Who, my boy ? who would come ? " he asked. 

** My aunt," I replied. 

" Oh ! she has gone away for a little while." 
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" Yes, she has gone away," I said, dreamily ; " she is 
with papa and mama. I have seen her, and she is 
happy with them." 

Lord Hardmoor looked at me with a sort of awe, and 
whispered to the nurse, "Poor boy! his mind wanders 
still." 

After a little while I asked, "Is Dorethea gone 
too?" 

" No, Felix ; she is at home with her mother. You 
shall see her as soon as you are strong enough." 

" I am strong enough now. I want to see her," I said, 
restlessly. 

" Yes, yes ; you shall. Only be very quiet. I mean 
to take you to the Hall as soon as you are better, and 
Dorethea shall nurse you." 

I smiled contentedly, and, as I closed my eyes, I heard 
the nurse say : — 

" That's the first time Fve seen him smile, and it's a 
good sign. He's always looked so solemn-like." 

Weeks passed on, and gradually, as the fever left me, 
my brain became stronger, the mists dispersed, and left 
my mind perfectly lucid, but languid and inactive. 
When asked if I would see my cousins, I said : " No ; I 
was tired." I refused the most tempting food, always 
with the same answer, "I was not hungry." I had fallen 
into a lassitude, in which mind and body were alike 
powerless to rally. If I had any desire at all, it was for 
the place where those I loved had gone. At times I saw 
them in the radiant light of a dream, and I would awake 
and weep bitterly. 

One bright morning I was lifted on to a sofa for the 
first time, and the curtains were opened to let in the sun- 
light. Wbeu I saw my white, thin face in a mirror 
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opposite, the tears rolled down my cheeks, and T had no 
strength to wipe them away. 

Walter came in silently, and laid a bunch of autumn 
flowers on the table. The summer was gone. I asked 
what month it was, and he told me we were in October. 
I had been ill nearly three months. 

While my cousin stood looking at me, his face full of 
pity, the door was softly opened, and I caught a glimpse 
of a bright face. In a moment Dorethea was kneeling 
beside me, with all her pretty hair spread over my pillow. 
I could not speak nor move ; only my slow tears fell 
over the soft hand that stroked my cheek. 

In a moment the sweet child controlled her emotion, 
and looked up, smiling, as she said : " How stupid of me 
to cry ; but you look so white and sad. Now, Felix, you 
must cheer up, and hurry to get better; for papa has 
promised that you shall come to the Hall as soon as you 
can be moved, and mama and I will nurse you until you 
are quite well." 

" I am so glad you are here," I said, holding her hand 
fast in mine as she sat beside me. " But do you know 
what happened ? " I asked, with a shiver. 

" Yes, dear Felix. I know all about it," she replied, 
soothingly. 

" Do you know, aunt never saw the primroses. And 
now she is gone where I can do nothing more for her." 

" Yes, you can, dear. You can please her by trying to 
get well. Do you think she is happy where she has 
gone, to know that you are suffering here. Oh, Felix ! 
she is looking at sweeter flowers now than any that you 
could give her. Let that comfort you, and don't grieve 
about anything that is past. I will sing to you, and you 
eJiall rest awhile^ and thea WQ ^iH have ^ lon§ talk," 
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Listening to her sweet low voice, I fell asleep, and 
dreamed that I was in my old home with my father, and 
that Raphael's eyes followed me with the pensive, wist- 
ful gaze that I could never forget. 

After that I began to improve and to take some inter- 
est in my surroundings, asked to see my cousins, and 
often talked with the doctor. " Would you like to see 
your uncle ? " he asked, one day. 

" Oh, no ! " I cried, shuddering. " I can't see him. I 
can't. I'm afraid of him." 

"Never mind, my dear boy. You need not if you 

don't wish to," said the doctor, looking at me closely 

and anxiously. " But, tell me, why do you fear him ? " 

" Because he is so cruel, he has hurt me so ; he has 

destroyed everything I loved." 

I was fearfully excited, and, clinging to the doctor's 
hand, I begged him to take me to Hardmoor Hall at 
once, for I felt that if my uncle should enter my room 
the shock would be fatal to my reason. That idea took 
such possession of my feeble brain that I could think of 
nothing else. Every time the door was opened from 
without, I started and screamed. I feared to sleep lest I 
should awake and find him standing by my bed. At 
last the doctor became alarmed, and decided that it was 
better to remove me than for me to remain in such a 
state of excitement. 

One mild, dull day in November, I was carried down 
the Rectory stairs by the doctor and Lord Hardmoor, 
laid a helpless burden in an easy carriage, and driven 
slowly away from my uncle's door. And never again in 
all my life did I cross the threshold of the house where 
I had suffered so much. Through the carriage windows 
I saw the yellow leaves clinging here and there to sodden 
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branches. The leaden sky, the gray moors and distant 
hills pass before me like a picture in sad, cold colors, 
destitute of light and life. It was November, and my 
father had been dead two years. 

VI. 

Dorethea's mother, whom I had seen but seldom, 
was a noble, tender-hearted woman. To her kindness 
and care I owe in a measure my final restoration to 
health and reason, although for some time after I was 
removed to Hardmoor Hall I lingered in a condition so 
singular as to baffle the skill of a well known physician, 
who was called from London to consult with Dr. Lang- 
ham. 

A strange hallucination possessed me, connected with 
the scene preceding my illness. I firmly believed that 
the picture my uncle destroyed was the head of Raphael, 
and that, in some mysterious way, it was physically a 
part of myself. It had ceased to be a mental impres- 
sion, and had become an actual bodily agony. I com- 
plained constantly of a pain about my heart, as if it was 
being torn from me in fragments. At times I suffered 
horribly, and my morbid imagination rehearsed with pit- 
iless fidelity over and over every detail of the parting 
with my picture, and its imaginary sacrifice, and the 
rending of it into pieces was the signal for a spasm of 
pain that left me utterly exhausted. 

Even Dorethea lacked the power to arouse me from 
the wretched condition into which I had fallen. All day 
long I lay on a sofa, silently brooding over my trouble 
with my uncle, the horrible end of all my hopes, and 
the loss that nothing on earth could replace. The pic- 
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tured face took the place of my father's. I saw it con- 
stantly before me, the eyes filled with tears of sorrow, 
and the lips white and quivering with anguish. From it 
to me there seemed invisible cords, that strained and 
tugged at my heart until the suffering was unbearable. 

At times, but rarely, the clouds that surrounded me 
were pierced by a golden ray, and in the light of my 
dreams I saw the face I loved, life-like, serenely 
beautiful, but the eyes always looked beyond me into 
the infinite distance where I could no longer follow. 

The voice that spoke to me of art, nature, and beauty 
was silent, and I heard it no more. A chord was broken 
that destroyed all the harmony of my life. Often I 
pitied myself and mourned over my own ruin. " I shall 
never love anything again. I shall never be happy 
again. I can only remember and suffer as long as I 
live." 

Dorethea resorted to all sorts of devices to distract my 
thoughts from myself. She talked to me of summer and 
woodland walks, of pictures and painters, of music and 
sunshine, of everything bright and beautiful. She read 
pleasant stories, sang and played light cheerful airs, but 
nothing she did could dissipate the morbid gloom that 
enshrouded me. The Christmas holidays came and went, 
with the attendant festivities, but I could not be in- 
duced to leave my room, where I lay day after day, 
neither forgotten nor neglected, but as hopelessly alone 
as though I were enfolded in the silence and darkness of 
the grave. In this way the winter passed, and spring 
returned with renewed vigor to every living thing, but it 
brought little change to me. 

One day the doctor and Lord Hardmoor sat by the 
sofa, where I lay with closed eyes and dull, immobile 
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face. They must have thought me sleeping, for they 
were talking of me as though I were not present. 

"And can nothing be done ? '' I heard Lord Hardmoor 
ask, after an exclamation of surprise, caused by a remark 
of the doctor's, which I had not noticed. 

"I fear not: I have studied his case most carefully, 
and have watched all its variations and complications, 
and I must confess that it baffles me. I can't think 
there is any heart trouble. I can't agree with Brown's 
diagnosis. I don't believe there is any seated disease of 
the brain. It seems more of a mental torpor, an absence 
of all interest, a sort of death in life. He appears to be 
drifting towards imbecility." 

" Grood Heavens ! " exclaimed Lord Hardmoor, " and 
he was such a bright, intelligent boy. It's of no use talk- 
ing in that hopeless way ; something must be done to save 
him from such a horrible fate." 

" Ah ! but what can be done ? If he could be aroused 
from this abnormal condition, could be made to exercise 
some will and reason, he might throw off this lassitude 
and with physical aid effect a mental cure, but as he is 
deaf to all argument, utterly indifferent to his fate, and 
will offer no moral resistance, the mind and body react 
one upon the other and drugs have no effect upon 
either. I thought the change of bringing him here 
would be beneficial, but his case seems more hopeless 
than ever; and that strange hallucination about your 
brother, that intense craving for that unfortunate pic- 
ture, are remarkable beyond any symptoms I ever 
witnessed. I sometimes think that if it were possible to 
get that picture back and put it where he could see it 
constantly, it might be the means of curing him." 

"But he is under the impression that my brother 
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destroyed it. If the veritable picture were put before 
him I doubt if he would recognize it now. 1 really can't 
believe that the boy had such an attachment for a bit of 
painted canvas as to affect him mentally and physically. 
In my opinion, it is all nonsense ; a mere freak of a sick 
brain." 

" Your lordship may be right. Nevertheless, I have 
my theory about this case, which you may think rather 
far-fetched, but if I could not find some solution of this 
enigma in it I should abandon the study of Biology for- 
ever. You know I have looked pretty deeply into hered- 
ity. It is one of my hobbies, and this poor boy furnishes 
the most interesting example I have ever happened to 
come across." 

" Why, doctor ! what in Heaven's name are you driving 
at ? Do you mean to say that the boy has inherited in- 
sanity ? There never was a case in his father's family, 
I'll swear. About his mother I'm not so sure." 

"Not so fast, my friend. There are other things in- 
herited besides diseases. There are characteristics, 
impressions, likes and dislikes. Let me give you an 
example, as briefly as possible. A mother, before the 
birth of her child, has an insatiable desire for something 
difficult to obtain. That child goes through life with the 
same desire for the same object. You understand that. 
It is purely physical, it is natural. Now for an example 
of mental impression. A highly wrought, sensitive 
organization hears a musical composition that touches 
her profoundly, — it maybe sacred or profane, — and the 
child is always susceptible to the influence of the same 
melody. These are only hints. I have no time to go 
into the subject of atavism in all its ramifications, but 
I think you see clearly into my theory. This boy's 
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mother came from a family of artists, and was of an 
impressionable character. His father was an enthusiast 
on art. They marry, and pass the first months of their 
married life in Italy, the hot-bed of art. It is pictures 
and painters, painters and pictures, day in and day out. 
Raphael is the favorite master, therefore Raphael is 
studied constantly. A strong affection for that master's 
works is created by that study, and that affection natu- 
rally begets a desire for possession. Don't look in- 
credulous. It is truer than you think, and your mistake 
in separating the boy from that picture, although a 
natural one, may prove fatal to reason and even life. 
Well, to go on : the mother returns to Paris still desiring 
to possess a picture by Raphael. Accidentally the father 
comes across one for sale, and purchases it." 

" Oh, no ! I can't go so far as to allow that the picture 
was a Raphael," interrupted Lord Hardmoor. 

" Never mind. They believed it to be one. It had 
all the characteristics. The impression was the same. 
The mother saw it constantly, admired it, doted on it ; 
the consequence was that the child was imbued, bred 
and born, with an intense love for that same picture. 
Much such a clinging, yearning love as a twin child feels 
for its mate. It was part of him, or another self if you 
will, and when he was deprived of it he really felt the 
suffering which you think impossible, and with this you 
must consider his mental and physical organization. 
They are uncommonly delicate and sensitive ; he is keen- 
ly alive to the least unfavorable impression. To such a 
nature the most tender and judicious treatment is an 
absolute necessity. Some are strengthened and hardened 
by severe discipline, others are crushed and killed ; he is 
one of the latter. If he recovers from this illness, his 
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character will remain the same, and life for him, I fear, 
will be but a succession of disappointments and defeats. 
Therefore, an early death would be the greatest boon to 
desire for him. Still, we must do all we can to save 
him. Tor the present, he must be indulged in all his 
fancies, and he must not be thwarted in any way ; he 
must be drawn out of himself, instead of being left to 
his own resources. Only the utmost gentleness and pa- 
tience, with a constant effort to renew his interest in 
what he formerly liked, can awaken the dormant ener- 
gies of his mind. Otherwise, I greatly fear that in a 
little while he will be a hopeless imbecile.^' 

"How terrible! I have never understood the true 
condition of the boy until now," said Lord Hardmoor, as 
he and the doctor left the room. "However, nothing 
shall be wanting on my part to restore him to health if 
possible." 

After they went out, I tried to remember what they 
had said I would become, — an imbecile. What was an 
imbecile ? In the confusion of my thoughts, I could at- 
tach no meaning to it, when, suddenly, a little scene in 
my past life came vividly before me. It was of a morn- 
ing walk with my father through one of the narrow 
streets of Paris, where we had seen an unfortunate crea- 
ture sitting at the door of a cobbler's stall — a wretched, 
bent, drivelling creature, with meaningless eyes, open 
mouth, and distorted limbs. That horror, my father 
told me, was an imbecile. And I should become like 
that ! — I shivered as though I had received a sudden blow, 
and instantly a feeling of resistance against such a fate 
sprang to life within me. I could die, I wished to die, 
but I could not become such a frightful thing. No, no ! 
it was. impossible ! I remembered the doctor had spoken 
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of will and courage ; I would take courage, I would strug- 
gle to shake off this fearful oppression, I would arouse 
myself from this dull stupor at once. I would tear my- 
self from the chains that held me. I would live and be 
well again. 

When Dorethea came in, a few moments after, I sur- 
prised her by saying that I would like to be taken into 
the garden. " This room is dark and lonesome ; I want 
to see the sunshine and the trees waving in the wind.*' 

The dear child ran quickly to tell her father. Lord 
Hardmoor, with a pleasant smile and hearty words of 
encouragement, wrapped me in a rug, and, with the help 
of a servant, carried me to a reclining-chair that was 
placed under a tree on the lawn. Lady Hardmoor 
brought her embroidery, and worked beside me. Dore- 
thea flitted here and there, searching the borders for snow- 
drops and crocuses, while Lord Hardmoor smoked his 
cigar at a little distance, watching me closely all the 
while. 

I could not talk, but lay silently, looking into the 
infinite depths of the blue dome stretched above me ; and, 
as I looked, the prison bars of my soul fell away, and 
my mind, so long enclosed in darkness and uncertainty, 
soared lightly toward the blue ether. A new life ran 
through my veins. Spring, God's smile, lay over the 
earth ; its influence made my heart throb with pleasure, 
and its sweet breath cooled and calmed my aching head. 
From that day I lived in the open air ; the house seemed 
to oppress me ; only under the wide expanse of the sky 
could my thoughts rise above my feeble body. Lady 
Hardmoor and Dorethea watched over me with the ten- 
derest care. Every wish was gratified, and nothing that 
could contribute to my comfort or amusement was 
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neglected. Lord Hardinoor himself wheeled me about 
the avenues of the park in an invalid-chair. He was as 
gentle and compliant as a woman. Perhaps there was 
some remorse mingled with his thoughtful care. Dore- 
thea, during our excursions, often filled my lap with 
wild-flowers. One day she brought primroses ; I thought 
of my aunt and cried bitterly. After that I saw no 
more primroses. 

The summer passed away like a peaceful dream, and 
every day I grew stronger and better. My cousins 
often came to visit me, and even my uncle ventured to 
dine at the Hall, and for the first time since my illness 
I met him without a shudder. He looked so sad and 
subdued that I pitied him, but he never won either my 
love or respect. For Lord Hardmoor I felt an increas- 
ing affection and esteem. Although we were always 
antagonistic in many things, yet I appreciated what was 
good in his character, and, in spite of his stubborn will 
and great egotism, at that time, I felt a real regard for 
him. 

In the autumn, as I was comparatively well and 
strong, my guardians decided that I should reside for 
a while with the curate, and begin the study of classics 
with my cousins. The hamlet of East Haddingham was 
less than a mile from the Hall ; therefore, I was satisfied 
with the arrangements, as it did not separate me from 
Dorethea and her mother. 

VII. 

I WAS fourteen when I began my studies with Mr. 
Lonely, the curate of East Haddingham. Of this unpre- 
tending scholar, to whom I owe all my knowledge of 
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books, I must say a few words of an introductory 
character. To manners singularly gracious and win- 
ning were united a form of manly perfection and a face 
of more than ordinary beauty, stamped with earnest 
thoughts and profound gravity. The mournful shadow 
in his eyes, and the lines impressed by sorrow, told that 
he had received the baptism of anguish that leaves its 
traces forever both on the heart and face. He was 
about forty, unmarried, and lived alone, with the excep- 
tion of an old servant, in a small cottage, whose garden 
reached to the rustic graveyard that surrounded the 
little chapel. 

Over this lovely spot brooded a soothing calm that 
was never disturbed save by the presence of my cousins 
when they came for their lessons, but so firm yet 
gentle was the curate's control over them that they 
were usually quiet and studious. 

From the first hour that I became an inmate of the 
cottage I felt at home, for I had a strong impression 
that the curate had taken me into his heart as well as 
his house. My youth and loneliness, my long illness, 
and my pale, sad face must have touched some respon- 
sive chord while they appealed to him for sympathy. 

I remember well my first evening in the cottage 
parlor, so unlike the large, brilliantly lighted rooms at 
Hardmoor Hall, with Lady Hardmoor in her rustling 
silks, and Dorethea flitting about in muslin and ribbons. 
Here all was quiet, simple, subdued. The fire glowed 
brightly in the grate, the light from the shaded lamp 
fell over a table piled with books, bringing out the 
warm tones of the crimson covers, and the rich leather 
bindings of the large volumes, which appeared to be in 
constant use, whilo it lingered with ft caress on the 
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curate's handsome head and shapely hands as he turned 
the pages before him. I always noticed his hands, they 
were so slender and white ; on his third finger he wore a 
heavy gold band. There was but one picture in the 
room, and on that my eyes loved to linger. It was of a 
lovely girlish face, drawn in pastel; the coloring was 
exquisite and the modelling delicate and plastic. It was 
evidently the work of one in love with his art as well 
as with the charming face he portrayed. 

We had finished our simple supper ; Hester had carried 
away the tray, put on fresh coals, brushed the hearth, 
and then closed the door, leaving us in perfect quiet. 
For some time I sat in deep thought, my chin resting on 
my open palm, my eyes fixed on the glowing grate. It 
seemed as though I were again in the study in Paris, 
sitting at my father's feet, silently waiting for him to 
awake from one of his deep reveries, which I respected 
too much to disturb. The clock on the mantel told with 
faithful precision the story of Time and Eternity, the 
October wind moaned softly outside, the cat purred at 
my feet, and the silence was only broken by the rust- 
ling of the pages which the curate was turning. 

A great peace seemed to have fallen upon me, the 
restful content of my old life, and when I raised my 
eyes it was almost with the expectation of seeing my 
father in his accustomed seat and the face of Raphael 
beaming upon me ; but instead I saw Mr. Lonely read- 
ing with bent head, and the young girl's rosy lips smil- 
ing from the picture before me. 

After a while the curate closed his book, and, drawing 
his chair nearer the fire, began to talk in a low, even 
voice, that seemed full of restrained power. "You 
must pardon me, my dear boy, if I have neglected you 
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for the last hour," he said, gently; "but my habit of 
burying myself in my books after supper is so con- 
firmed that it is not easy to change it. I fear you will 
find me a dull companion and the cottage very quiet after 
your pleasant life at the Hall. " 

" Oh, no ! '* I replied, earnestly ; " I like to be quiet — 
it reminds me of my old home and papa. The only oiie 
I miss is Dorethea," and I gave a little sigh when I 
thought of the pleasant hours we had passed together at 
the Hall. 

" It is natural that you should regret the companion- 
ship of your little friend," said the curate, smiling ; " but 
your lessons will soon occupy you, and you will be very 
happy, I hope. I must question you a little to see how 
far you are advanced, and then we will arrange a plan 
for your future studies." 

For more than an hour he talked with me kindly and 
cheerfully, gaining my confidence from the first. It was 
so easy to unburden my heart to him, to tell him of my 
losses and disappointments. My troubles seemed very 
great to me, and he listened as though he too felt them 
to be serious. When the clock struck ten, he told me I 
could retire, but before I left him he pressed my hands 
closely in his, and said, with deep feeling, "May God 
bless you and guide you, my dear child, and make you 
so happy in the future that you will cease to grieve for 
the past. You are young ; you have a lifetime in which 
to fulfil all your hopes." 

As I went up stairs to my room, I wondered why I had 
not told him of the voice that used to haunt me so per- 
sistently. Well, it was silent now, and why should I 
wish to hear it again ? I had listened to it once, and it 
had nearly ruined me ; perhaps it was better to forget it 
and all my dreams connected with itt 
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The next morning I entered the study with my cous- 
ins, where I found a new world, the world of books, 
which I knew I must understand before I was fitted to 
enter the world of men. In a little while my lessons 
began to interest me, and I never found my quiet, regu- 
lar life dull or monotonous. Out of study hours we 
took long walks over the moors that lay around Had- 
dingham, sometimes stopping to visit a poor parishioner 
or to chat with some of the small farmers; on other 
days we rowed down the river, which flowed a few paces 
below the chapel walls. 

We also had our seasons of pleasure and recreation in 
the society of others. Lady Hardmoor and Dorethea 
were very fond of Mr. Lonely, and once or twice a week 
we dined at the Hall. These were golden days for me. 
After dinner the dear child would lead me to some quiet 
corner in the drawing-room, and there, nestled close to 
my side, she told me of every little event that had hap- 
pened since our last meeting. Often Lady Hardmoor 
and Dorethea walked over to the cottage, bringing us 
fruit or flowers, a new book, or a review that contained 
some article to interest the curate, and when the weather 
was fine they joined us in our rambles or rowed with us 
on the river. 

During the long winter evenings the curate read aloud, 
or, in a more sentimental mood, sat for an hour at 
the piano playing the music of Mozart or Mendels- 
sohn, his face full of inspiration and his fine eyes 
tender with some sweet memory. He taught me chess, 
and soon I became quite a formidable opponent. Many 
an evening while the winter storm raged without, we 
sat over the board making our respective moves with not 
9, sound tQ break the silence save the ticking of the clock 
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and the purring of the cat. But, I think, of all our 
evenings I liked those best when he read aloud. From 
hearing his beautiful voice repeating the sublime pas- 
sages of Milton and Shakespeare, I became familiar 
with and learned to love both of those glorious authors, 
and later, when I understood Greek and Latin, what a 
new world of heroism and divine sacrifice he brought 
before me in the noble epics of the classic writers. 
Under his excellent training, my intellectual growth was 
rapid. He often said that I drank in knowledge as the 
thirsty soil drinks in rain. This constant association 
with him was continual instruction, and, like Dante, I 
followed my gentle teacher and guide, loving and learn- 
ing as I went. 

I had not been many days at the cottage before I no- 
ticed that every evening, at the hour of sunset, the curate 
was in the habit of visiting the graveyard. I saw his 
tall figure cross the* little enclosure where it sloped 
toward the river, and there, in the shadow of a clump of 
laurel, he would remain some time, and when he ap- 
peared his face was beautiful with the tender smile of 
one who had just left the presence of his beloved. 

Of course, I soon made my pilgrimage to this sacred 
spot, prompted by curiosity as well as an interest in all 
that concerned my teacher. In the shadow of the trees 
was a slender marble slab, almost covered by ivy, but 
under the leaves I discovered the simple inscription, 

Alice. Aged 20. 

On the 15th of each May, during all the years that I 
lived with Mr. Lonely, he was invisible to every one. 
He spent that day alone in his room, and what passed 
tbeye was known only to (Jod and himself, With the 
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exception of these periods, the curate was a social, cheer- 
ful companion. He loved nature under all its phases, 
and he gradually accustomed me to long walks and 
rides in the most severe weather. Lord Hardmoor gave 
me a fine little mare, and mounted on her, beside the 
curate on his strong cob, I loved to dash over hills and 
downs with a strong north-easter in our faces. I was 
always intoxicated with the wind. It had a peculiarly 
exhilarating effect upon me, and the free, swift motion 
added to the pleasurable excitement of those long rides. 

At seventeen, under Mr. Lonely's skilful training, I 
had so improved in health and developed in form that 
not a trace of my former delicate condition remained. 
I was tall, brown, and muscular ; and Dorethea, the 
sweet little flatterer, said I was the handsomest boy in 
the county. 

Was I less a dreamer, less an enthusiast ? I think 
my character was more composed and reasonable, more 
practical and philosophical ; my simple, hardy, busy life 
left me little time for poetic fancies, and there was no 
art atmosphere, no association with pictures, no talk of 
the divine gift, to awaken my old longings. When I 
went to Hardmoor Hall I never visited the picture gal- 
lery. In looking over the periodicals of the time, I 
avoided the criticisms and descriptions of works of art 
which the world pronounced wonderful. I tried to 
forget my ambitious dreams, and carefully drew a veil 
over that episode in my life that had resulted so sadly, 
so near fatally, for me. It was a tender spot, which, I 
felt, would ache at the slightest touch, and I had no de- 
sire to suffer again. But at times some exquisite scene 
in nature would rekindle the old fire in my benumbed 
soul, and fill it with the old pain. The mysterious eyes 
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of my lost picture would look at me reproachfully, and 
the pleading voice would murmur piteously at the ear of 
my heart ; but I would not listen. Like one possessed 
by some restless spirit, I would hurry over hills and 
moors, or ride in the face of the wind over dreary downs, 
or I would seize my oars and pull swiftly down the 
river until the dashing water drowned the sad complain- 
ing that disturbed me. 

VIII. 

During the three years that I had been with the 
curate, great changes had taken place at the Eectory. 
My uncle had married again. The only daughter of a 
rich manufacturer accepted the feeble little man, be- 
cause he was Lord Hardmoor's brother, and might in 
time succeed to the title. Clarence and Ernest had 
gone to Eton, and the younger boys had a tutor at home ; 
so Mr. Lonely and I were left to ourselves, which was 
not unpleasant to either of us. 

On the 15th of May, the day of the curate's seclusion, 
I went to my room to examine a box of books. They 
had belonged to my father, and had just been discovered 
in some of the revolutions at the Rectory. Eor some 
time I stood irresolute, not knowing whether it were 
best to revive old memories by a sight of these precious 
relics of my childhood. At last I summoned courage, 
and opened the books one by one reverently. They 
were the works my father had read most, and were much 
worn, and full of marginal notes. As I looked them over 
my tears flowed freely, for it seemed as though he spoke 
to me from the pages. 

Near the bottom of the box I came across a handsome 
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book clasped with engraved silver ; on opening it, I saw, 
much to my surprise, that it was a journal in my father's 
handwriting, and the date on the first page was the 
day of his marriage. 

I began to read it standing, as I had taken it from the 
box ; then, entirely forgetful of time and place, I paced 
my room, my eyes fixed on the pages, and my heart 
throbbing painfully. At last, unconsciously I sank 
down on the edge of my bed, still devouring this record 
of my father's daily life, and it seemed as though each 
word was addressed to me with startling emphasis. 
Sometimes when he referred to me tenderly, as his 
precious treasure, his darling child, his hope for the 
future, I buried my face in my pillow and wept freely ; 
then I read again, never losing a sentence or a word, 
while the tears I shed dried on my hot cheeks. At one 
date, shortly after his return to Paris, he made the fol- 
lowing entry : — 

" Oct. 7. — It seems as though all good and beautiful 
things were coming to me with my darling wife. To- 
day I have seen a wonderful picture, an exquisite head 
of Raphael. M. Michelet has been with me to see it, 
and he pronounces it an undoubted work of the great 
master. His opinion decides me in my own conviction, 
known as he is to be the first connoisseur in Europe. 
It is our ardent desire to possess a picture by this be- 
loved master ; and if I can purchase it, I shall do so, 
although there is some obscurity about its history. It 
evidently belongs to the period of 1505, and was doubt- 
less painted at the time when the Duke Guidobaldo I., 
in returning thanks to Henry VII. for the order of the 
Garter, presented him with the St. George, which the 
duke ordered expressly from Raphael, with the injunc- 
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tion to paint the insignia of the order on the left leg of 
the saint. Contemporary historians speak of a portrait of 
the great master, painted by himself, which accompanied 
the St. George to England. Such a picture is nowhere 
to be found among the collections of that country ; what 
is, then, more reasonable than to suppose that it is now 
in, France. Doubtless, during some of the negotiations 
between the courts of France and England, this picture 
was sent as a gift or bribe by an English monarch to 
a French king or queen. And what makes this supposi- 
tion more plausible is that the picture has descended in 
a direct line from one of the ministers of Louis XV. 
The last member of this now impoverished family wishes 
to sell this wonderful work of art at a reasonable valua- 
tion, and my attention "has been called to it by a friend, 
who believes it to be a veritable Raphael." 

Some weeks later he writes, after noting the price he 
paid for it, and some details of its transfer : — 

" At last this wonderful picture is ours, and we are de- 
lighted with our good-fortune. Some might think me 
unwise to pay so much for this small canvas, bat I am 
more than satisfied to own such a treasure. And my 
dear wife shares my happiness ; she can scarcely leave 
the picture, she is so enraptured with it. It has a pow- 
erful fascination for her. That in itself is a strong 
proof of the unequalled genius of the divine master.'' 

A few weeks after my birth, he says : — 

" The Raphael has transformed my home into a temple 
of art, so many worshippers are coming to offer their 
homage. . . . How wonderful is the influence it exercises 
over all who see it. It seems to glow and throb with 
life, the life that genius gives to the inanimate. . . . Day 
after day I lift my baby to a level with the beautiful, 
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earnest face, so that he may notice it from the very first, 
and drink in its influence with his mother's milk. I 
wish it to be associated with his earliest memories, to- 
gether with his mother's face and mine. . . . We bring 
him to it as , to the shrine of a saint, and invoke the 
genius and virtues of the divine Raphael for our child." 

On another page he says : — 

" This morning our little Felix laid his tiny finger on 
the lips of the Raphael and smiled ; then, leaning forward, 
he touched it with his rosy mouth as if it were a living 
face. We feel, on looking at him, as if he had been con- 
secrated to art. . . . Although only a baby, he loves the 
picture ; he stretches out his little arms and cooes and 
smiles at it in the same eager joyful way that he greets 
his mother.'' 

Here and there such sentences as the following filled 
my heart to overflowing ; they seemed like prayers from 
the lips of the dead. 

"It is the fondest wish of my heart that my boy 
should live to be an artist. The love of art, which was 
thwarted in me, will perhaps find expression in him. . . . 
To see my son a great painter would reconcile me to my 
own failure. . . . The love of art was born with me, and 
I feel that I have transmitted it to him. God grant that 
it may not be to him, as it has been to me, but an inheri- 
tance of sorrow. ... If he lives, he shall follow the incli- 
nation of his own heart ; his talents shall not be thwarted 
and stunted by adverse influences, as mine were. ... If I 
am not permitted to see him settled in life, I shall rejoice 
in heaven, if it is given us to know aught of earth there, 
if my son has the strength and courage to throw off the 
shackles of society in order to follow so worthy a profes- 
sion. ... I would rather have him listen to the voice of 
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his soul, and devote his life to the development of the 
talents God gives him, than to see him a king upon a 
throne." 

After my mother's death he writes with touching sad- 
ness : — 

" My boy is all I have left. All my worldly hopes are 
centred in him. He is like his mother, endowed with 
her beauty, her tender, refined nature, her love of every- 
thing excellent. Even now, at his age, I can see plainly 
that he has inherited her enthusiastic, impetuous tem- 
perament as well as the talent that may be fatal to his 
happiness. Oh; if I were not doomed to the grave! 
If I were not torn to pieces with a desire to be at rest by 
her side and an equally strong desire to stay with my 
boy, I might be the guide and support of this exquisite 
nature, so unfitted to battle with the cruel realities of 
life." 

On the last page, written the day before his death, he 
says, as if the premonition of the end was strong upon 
him: — 

" I know that soon, too soon, he will be alone. My 
lamb, my tender lamb ! who will temper the wind to thee 
when I am gone? I leave thee to the God of the 
fatherless, in the firm trust that he will protect thee and 
keep thee in the paths of virtue and truth, and I know I 
shall not be forgotten. My instructions for his future, 
which I have imparted to him as well as I could with- 
out wounding his tender heart, or causing him useless 
pain and anxiety, will, I am confident, be kept sacred in 
his memory, and all my wishes, hopes, and ambitions for 
him will be fulfilled. My voice will speak to his soul ; 
death cannot silence it. I love him so, I so desire his 
truest happiness, that even the grave will not sever the 
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tender bond that binds us together. He will listen to me 
when I am no more ; he will love what I love and strive 
to obey my wishes. I leave him the assurance of my 
undying love, together with my greatest earthly treasure, 
my Eaphael, knowing that he will never forget the one 
nor part with the other." 

When I finished reading this record of my father^* 
hopes and wishes, with the touching evidence of his- 
great love for me, I felt as though he had appeared front 
the grave and spoken to me in the most emphatic lan- 
guage. At times I wept bitterly; tears of passionate 
sorrow drenched my face, while moans and sobs broke 
from my full heart. I was crushed with remorse and 
penitence. I was unworthy of his love, his anxious care 
for my future* I had neglected the solemn commands 
he gave me with his last breath, had resolutely silenced 
the haunting voice that urged me to obedience. I had 
been weak and wavering. I had trifled with the divine 
gift and tried to hide it even from my own soul. But it 
was not too late to make amends. Thank God I it was not 
too late to obey his wishes. That book had been sent to 
me to show me my father's heart, to arouse me from the 
mental torpor, the stupid content into which I had 
fallen, to show me emphatically that I must follow the 
career he had designed for me. The words he had 
written so many years before sounded in my ears like 
the blast of a trumpet calling me to immediate action. 

" I must begin now," I cried ; " I will begin at once. 
The power within me is not dead ; it only sleeps, and it 
will awaken at these loud demands. Oh, my father ! for- 
give me. I have disobeyed you. For three long years 
I have struggled with myself to kill my love for the 
beautiful, to crush the natural desires of my soul. Once 
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I tried to follow them, and I was thwarted, baffled at 
every turn, until I thought that in order to live and 
save my reason I must forget the past and mark out a 
new path for my unwilling feet. Was I to blame that 
they robbed me of the treasure you left me, of the 
picture that would have been an inspiration ? If I had 
had that always before me, I could not have forgotten. 
Now it is lost, and I may never find it. Not only gone 
but sacrificed, degraded by the name of a meaner artist. 
But I will search for it ; I swear to you that I will search 
for it until I find it." 

It seemed to me that I had reached the crisis of my 
life; my father's words sounded imperatively to me, 
urging me to action. Something must be done, but 
what ? How could I change the routine of my life at a 
moment's warning? I was in a fever of excitement. 
My eyes burned with scalding tears, my throat was 
parched, my limbs trembling, as I paced * the floor with 
unsteady steps. 

I dared not go to Mr. Lonely for advice. It was the 
day that none, even though his need were great, pre- 
sumed to intrude upon his seclusion. Hester knocked at 
my door, and told me it was long past my dinner hour. 
I said I was ill and could not eat ; she went away grum- 
bling, and I resumed my anxious questioning. How 
shall I begin ? Once more I read my father's words, 
pausing to reflect on my new resolution. '* There is a 
glorious career for me," I said to myself; "my father 
foresaw it. Only yesterday I scoffed at destiny. I 
scorned my old dreams, and called them illusions, childish 
illusions, now my soul is full of them again. There are 
such things as genius, art, and glory ; my father speaks 
of them from his grave, and I must seek for them. It 
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is the inheritance he left me ; he himself bequeathed to 
me this longing of the soul, this desire that T cannot 
kill. My father ! my father ! I have been dull;, sense- 
less, deaf, blind ! But I will begin now to seek for truth ; 
I will devote the remainder of my life to the calling you 
loved and reverenced." 

With my impulsive nature, I was always a slave to the 
idea of the moment. I could not wait calmly until the 
next day to consult with my teacher. I felt an impera- 
tive need to rush at once into action, to begin my new 
career, to discard my old duties, to leave my present 
course of studies and to plunge at once into my new life. 
Paris, my father's favorite haunts, his friends, the old 
days as fresh and beautiful as ever, all returned to me 
with wonderful vividness. The years between were 
blotted out with one stroke, and no other life than that 
of my childhood seemed possible to me now. 

I looked from the window ; already the day was gone. 
The sun was throwing his last rays over the quiet 
church-yard ; a fresh breeze bent the willows and poplars. 
" I will go out," I said. " The wind will cool my fever 
and calm my troubled spirit." I rushed from the cot- 
tage and hurried away over the desolate moor. In the 
face of the wind, under the serene light of the stars, I 
stormed over the hills and downs, impelled by some 
resistless power. At last, exhausted by my rapid walk, 
my fasting, and my mental suffering, I returned to the 
cottage. The lights were out; all was silent. It was 
past midnight. I had wandered for hours, and it seemed 
as though I had been absent but a little time. 

During my broken slumbers, suspended, as it were, 
between sleeping and waking, a shadowy form seemed 
to stand by my bed. It was my father, and, looking at 
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me reproachfully, he pointed into a mysterious distance, 
where beamed a light I could not look upon. I tried to 
kneel before him, to clasp and kiss his hands, but he re- 
pulsed me coldly, saying, in tones that chilled me, " I 
know you not; you are not my child/^ Then, in an 
agony of grief, I awoke. My heart seemed to have 
turned to stone ; great drops of sweat rolled down my 
face ; I looked around wildly, — already the gray dawn 
was creeping into my room. 

At breakfast the curate perceived that I was in trou- 
ble. My haggard face and disturbed manner betrayed 
me. 

"What is the matter, Felix ? " he asked, kindly; "are 
you ill?" 

Leaving my food untouched, without answering him, I 
rose from the table, and, throwing myself on the sofa, I 
covered my face and burst into tears. In every ex- 
tremity of my life, tears have been the natural relief to 
my overburdened heart. 

When I was calmer, Mr. Lonely came and sat beside 
me, and, putting his arm around me, he said, gently, 
" Now, my dear boy, tell me your trouble." 

T was ready to unburden my suffering heart at the 
first word of kindness, and like a freed torrent I began 
pouring rapidly and half incoherently all the story of 
my sorrows into his willing ears. I told him first of my 
love for the wonderful picture, and its sacrifice, of my 
desire to be an artist, of my efforts a few years before, 
and of the dreadful check given to my childish aspira- 
tions by my uncle, which resulted in my almost fatal 
illness, and, since, how I had tried to forget it all and 
to be happy in my new life. Then I laid the journal 
before him. " See ! " I cried ; " there are his own words. 
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written by his own hand. He says that I am to be an 
artist, and I must obey him. My guardians have no 
right to prevent me; they should not disregard his 
solemn commands. My father, my dear dead father, 
speaks to me, and I know he is listening in Eternity for 
my answer, and my own soul urges me to begin. The 
voice I heard so long has returned again — and repeats 
over and over, ' Begin now, begin now.' '' 

" Try to be calm, Felix, and listen to me,'' said the 
curate, in a firm voice ; " let me tell you a little of my 
history, and then you may be better able to judge 
whether it is right to become the slave of your desires, 
to follow with heedless impetuosity the wishes of your 
own heart, while you disregard the advice of those who 
are interested in you." 

" But my father ! It is my father I wish to obey ! 
Surely, his last words to me should be sacred ! " I cried, 
passionately. 

" Yes ; a father's commands should be obeyed, but I 
question whether the wishes of the dead should come 
between us and our duty to the living. But let me tell 
you of the bitter punishment I have suffered for follow- 
ing my own headstrong will. When I was of your age, I 
too had my dreams and aspirations, and I had the same 
vehement, impulsive nature. I loved art ; my soul was 
full of glowing fancies, of fame and future glory. I 
was the youngest of three sons, and my father destined 
me for the church. Early in my youth, I loved a dear 
and gentle girl, the only child of the former rector of 
Haddingham, and we were betrothed. Although I knew 
my father's most sacred wish was to see me a priest of 
the Most High, I went through my collegiate course 
with the secret determination to follow my own incli- 
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nation and become an artist as soon as I was graduated. 
About the time I finished my studies at Oxford, the 
rector of Haddingham died and left his daughter poor 
and alone in the world. The former Lord Hardmoor, 
who was a friend of my father, offered me the living of 
Haddingham if I would take orders. My father urged 
and implored, and Alice joined her gentle entreaties to 
his, for the poor girl was obliged to accept the situation 
of governess in a large family ; but I would listen to no 
argument in favor of the church. I was obstinately re- 
solved to follow my own career, although fortune seemed 
to smile on me by offering me an excellent living at 
once. I could have married Alice and settled down to a 
useful, happy life, but I was possessed with my idea, and 
would neither listen to the voice of reason or the de- 
mands of my own heart. I refused to take orders, and, 
in direct opposition to my father, I went to London and 
began my art studies with a celebrated painter. A year 
passed away in my beloved pursuit, and I was making 
rapid strides in my profession^ I wrote frequent glow- 
ing letters to Alice, telling her of my bright hopes and 
the proud position I should soon have to offer her. Her 
letters to me, although outwardly cheerful, had an un- 
dertone of sadness and weariness ; but I, in my selfish 
occupation, did not see that the poor child was killing 
herself with her arduous duties. One day I received a 
letter from my father, the first for many months, telling 
me that Alice was ill and to hasten to her with all possi- 
ble speed. I was just finishing my Academy picture ; 
and if I left it, I could not exhibit it that year. With a 
heartlessness that I cannot now understand, T remained 
two days after receiving that letter, in order to complete 
my work. But when I reached her, I was too late — she 
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had been dead some hours. My refusal to come- to her 
killed her ; her gentle heart broke under the cruel blow. 
Here," he said, taking my hand, and leading me to the 
picture over the mantel-piece, " here is my last work. I 
painted it from memory after her death ; then I made a 
grand holocaust of everything pertaining to my art 
studies, my Academy picture and all, and strewed the 
ashes on her grave. Your uncle, who, in the meantime, 
had decided to take the living I had refused, needed 
a curate. My ambition was buried with her, and 
I had no other wish than to live out my few and evil 
days near her last resting-place ; therefore I took orders 
at once, and accepted your uncle's offer. For fifteen 
years I have buried myself here, and I have wet every 
blade of grass on her grave with my tears of repentance. 
Now," he cried, grasping my hand passionately, his face 
pale and stern, and his eyes full of gloomy sorrow, *^ now 
that I have told you of my folly, will the punishment I 
have suffered serve as a warning to you ? or do you still 
think it best to carry out your own plans, in defiance of 
all advice to the contrary." 

"I do," I replied, firmly. "It is not only my own 
desire, but the cherished wish of the one who had a 
right to dispose of my future. I am not selfish in this. 
There is no one living to suffer from my resolution. It 
concerns me alone, and it was my father's dearest hope 
on earth, and I feel that he knows to-day that I have not 
regarded it. I am full of remorse for neglecting his 
last wishes so long, and now, in spite of all opposition, 
come what will, I must obey them." 

" Well, I cannot control you in this matter, nor do I 
wish to. You must do as your own conscience and your 
guardians' judgment dictate. Neither can I advise you 
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or help you. The whole subject is hateful to me, and I 
beg of you never to mention it to me again. And never 
let me see any of the apparatus of the profession. I 
have a horror of everything pertaining to it. The smell 
of paint overcomes me completely. It unnerves me. It 
is a weakness I will admit, but I cannot help it. One 
who had murdered a fellow-creature would not like 
to see the weapon he had committed the crime 
with." 

" I understand you, sir," I said, coldly, for I was bit- 
terly disappointed that he had failed me in this extrem- 
ity. " You mean that you will have nothing to do with 
this matter, that I am not to come to you for advice or 
assistance in carrying out my plans, and that you will 
not allow me to paint under your roof." 

" Yes ; I mean that exactly, and, now that we under- 
stand each other, we will not refer to the subject again. 
In everything else I am your best friend; and," he 
added, more gently, "I am truly sorry that I cannot 
help you now." 

"Since you cannot, I must see Lord Hardmoor at 
once," I replied, firmly. "There is no time to lose." 
And without another word I left the cottage, and hurried 
through the park to Hardmoor Hall. 

IX. 

Lord Hardmoor had just finished his last cup of tea, 
and was looking over the Times, when I entered the 
breakfast-room, my face flushed, my manner hurried and 
excited. 

" What now ? " he asked, looking up with some sur- 
prise. " You enter like a whirlwind." 
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" I wish to see you alone, sir," I replied, in a resolute, 
strident voice. 

Dorethea glanced at me uneasily, and Lady Hardmoor 
said: — 

"Why, Felix, you seem troubled. Has anything hap- 
pened ? " 

"Nothing of importance to any one but myself," 
I returned, curtly. "I wish to see my guardian 
alone." 

"Very well," said Lord Hardmoor, laying down his 
paper reluctantly. "Since your business is so impera- 
tive, come into my study, and I will hear what you have 
to say." 

Scarcely was the door closed upon us, when I opened 
my father's journal, and, pointing to the passages I had 
marked, I said : — 

" Eead this, please, and then you will understand my 
father^s wishes regarding my future." 

Lord Hardmoor read the brief sentences with a 
flushed, uneasy face ; and when he had finished, he laid 
the book down, saying, nervously : — 

"Well, what next?" 

He evidently wished to appear cool and indifferent, 
but I could detect an inward anxiety. 

" First, you see, sir, that what I told you about the 
picture was correct; that it was a Kaphael. And you 
have sacrificed it," I replied, bitterly, "and not only 
deprived me of a treasure, but you have injured the 
reputation of the picture by ascribing it to some other 
artist." 

"Oh, nonsense, Felix! don't repeat that again. A 
Kaphael ! Why, it is simply absurd ! I tell you it was 
one of your father's foolish ideas, but his thinking so 
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did not make it so. It did not even sell as an original 
Mantegna, but as a copy." 

"Do you know who bought it?" I asked, trembling 
with indignation at his contempt of my father's opin- 
ion. 

"No. How should I ? I did not conduct the sale." 

" Then, you will make no effort to recover it ? " 

" Pooh ! pooh ! don't be a child. Kecover it, indeed ! 
Why, every trace of it was lost years ago ! " 

"Well, it does not matter. If I live I will find it, 
even though I spend my life and fortune to recover it," 
I replied, resolutely. 

" Is that all you wish to say to me ? " and Lord Hard- 
moor got up as though he thought the conference was 
at an end. 

" Ko, sir. I came to tell you that I wish to begin my 
art studies, which were interrupted so unfortunately four 
years ago." 

" Good Heavens ! don't start that subject again. You 
know what we think of it, and you remember what it 
led to once. I thought you had grown sensible and 
dropped that absurd fancy." 

" It is not an absurd fancy to me," I replied, firmly. 
" It was my father's wish. Therefore it is sacred." 

"Your father did not understand as well as we do 
what is best for you. Your uncle and I have other plans 
for you, and I beg of you not to refer to your father's 
visionary schemes again. He was a good man, but he 
was not practical, and he nearly ruined himself with his 
fantastic ideas. We want you to be a sensible, useful 
man : to devote your youth to proper studies and your 
maturity to your estate, which your father sadly 
jieglected. We mean to act for your best interest, and 
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it is most annoying to find you always opposing our 
views. Now, go back to your lessons, and see if you 
can't get over this new access of folly." And Lord 
Hardmoor went to his desk, and began turning over some 
papers, to remind me that the interview was over, and 
he wished to be alone. 

I could not endure this cool dismissal, and my impetu- 
ous temper broke all bounds. I was fearfully in earnest, 
and this trifling evasion of the subject maddened me. 
Starting to my feet, I cried, in a voice that trembled in 
spite of my effort to control it, " Lord Hardmoor, I am 
no longer a child, and I will not be treated as one. 
I know my own mind. I am in earnest, and I will not be 
thwarted and opposed. I remember all that Dr. Lang- 
ham said three years ago, when my uncle's cruelty and 
your severity drove me almost to death, or worse — to 
insanity. You have not forgotten what the doctor told 
you then. I know you remember it, because your treat- 
ment since has been considerate and kind. I escaped a 
terrible fate then, but I have lived and recovered my 
health only to continue the struggle that I was then too 
weak to endure ; and I implore you not to make it too 
severe for me. I shall never appeal to my uncle. You 
are the only one whose counsel and assistance I can ask. 
If you refuse to listen to me, I shall disobey you and 
defy you. You cannot imprison either my body or my 
soul. I shall break my bonds and leave England for- 
ever. I will go to Paris and put myself under the protec- 
tion of my father's friends, who will help me because of 
their love for him." 

"There, that will do," interrupted Lord Hardmoor, 
sternly. "You are hot-headed and unreasonable. I 
only want you to listen to common-sense. God knows I 
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don't want to be severe with you. I was cured of that 
when you were ill ; but I want to do what is best for 
your future happiness. I think you are too young to go 
abroad to study, even if I were disposed to consent to 
such a step. Now, let us try to settle our differences 
sensibly. In two years you will finish your course of 
classics with Mr. Lonely, and then you can do as you 
please. Until that time, if you wish to paint, and will 
not allow it to interfere with your other studies, I will 
do all I can to give you a chance." 

" Oh, thank you, thank you," I cried, clasping his 
hand eagerly and gratefully. 

*' There, there, young volcano, calm yourself," he said, 
withdrawing his hand half angrily, half gently, "and 
don't be so delighted because you have had your own 
way. You are the most impulsive creature I ever saw. 
For heaven's sake, learn to control yourself if you don't 
want to appear ridiculous." 

" I am so glad, so grateful to you," I replied, humbly, 
and half ashamed of showing what I felt. " But where 
can I study ? Mr. Lonely is not willing that I should 
work in the cottage." 

"What objection can he have if you confine your 
daubing to your own room ? " asked Lord Hardmoor, 
impatiently. 

" He says the smell of paint makes him ill ; he does 
not like it, and I should not wish to make him uncom- 
fortable." 

" Oh, I remember there was a story of his killing that 
poor girl by taking up art, and leaving her to work 
herself to death, when he might have married her and 
had the living of Haddingham. Eemorse, instead of the 
smell of paint, I fancy. I don't wonder he dislikes it. 
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You see what a pretty mess he's made of his life, and 
I'd advise you to take warning by it." 

" I will try to please you. You'll not have cause to 
complain of me/' I said, contritely, "if you will only 
think of some place where I can study, and set apart 
some time, with Mr. Lonely 's approval, — that I can 
be sure of.' 

"I don't know of any place that you can have for 
your exclusive use, except that little lodge at the east 
gate. It's near the cottage, and there's a good window 
in it. You can have your traps there, and use it when 
you like. I'll have it put in order for you. Give me a 
list of artist's materials, and I will order them from 
town. Kow, let's have no more nonsense. Go to your 
books like a sensible boy, and when you are older and 
disgusted with your youthful fancies, you will see that 
I was not so far wrong in discouraging them." 

I went back to my lessons quite satisfied. Mr. Lonely 
did not inquire as to the result of my interview with 
Lord Hardmoor, but one rapid glance at my contented 
face explained as well as words could have done that the 
matter was settled to my satisfaction. 

When the little rustic lodge, with its pointed roof and 
octagon walls, was in order, and my easel set up, my 
paints and brushes neatly arranged, I was more than 
satisfied. Lady Hardmoor was greatly interested, and 
she and Dorethea insisted on hanging some pretty 
draperies about, and arranging a few pieces of antique 
furniture and scraps of old china in the most artistic 
way. At last, when everything was ready and I was 
fairly at work with Dorethea's pretty face for a model, 
I felt that every ambition and hope was about to be ful- 
filled, and that my father looked on with approval from 
his home above. 
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This sudden moral awakening added years to my 
hitherto childish character. I became serious, thought- 
ful, almost reverential in my devotion to my duties. I 
felt the solemn responsibility of taking my destiny in 
my own hands as it were, and tried by every means to 
make the most of life and its opportunities. I was 
strictly conscientious in keeping my promise to Lord 
Hai'dmoor, and never allowed the time I devoted to 
painting to interfere with my other studies. Mr. Lonely 
was quite satisfied with the progress I made in classics, 
and Lady Hardmoor and Dorethea were enthusiastic 
over my pictures. 

The dear little maiden was very clever in devising a 
variety of subjects in " still-life " for my pencil. There 
was a collection of rare bronzes and casts at the Hall, 
which Lord Hardmoor objected to having disturbed, but 
Dorethea, with her persuasive ways, soon overcame his 
scruples, and one by one some very serviceable models 
found their way to my little den. 

There was one thing I particularly coveted as a study. 
It was a cast of a grotesque mask taken from one of the 
friezes by Sansovino in the Ducal Palace at Venice. It 
hung over an arch leading to the main stairway. 

" I asked papa if you might use it,'' said Dorethea, one 
day, when we were discussing its merits, " and he said 
he would rather not have it disturbed ; however, if you 
are patient I think I can get his consent to take it down. 
You know I can do anything with papa; he never re- 
fuses what I really wish." 

" It would be impossible for any one to refuse you a 
favor," I said, looking at her admiringly, she was growing 
so tall and maidenly; "but don't insist on having it, 
D:)rethea, for I would rather paint your face again." 
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" Oh, no," she said, gravely, " you must change. It's 
not good to work on one subject too much ; papa says 
one gets limited. You ought to make some copies from 
the best pictures at the Hall ; papa says it would help you 
with color^ and give you breadth." 

I w^as delighted at the suggestion. Lord Hardmoor, 
in spite of his opposition to my making art a profession, 
was deeply interested in all that pertained to it, had a 
fine collection, and was considered quite an authority on 
old painters, and had written several very readable 
papers on the subject, but I had little confidence in his 
opinion or knowledge since he had not recognized a work 
of Raphael when he saw it. 

One glowing day in June — I remember it so well, it 
is another picture of my youth that will never grow dim — 
through the open door of the lodge I saw a long vista 
of grand old trees gilded fresh with the matchless rays 
of a summer sun. Tall clumps of marguerites and 
flaming scarlet poppies stood like clusters of pearls and 
rubies among the emerald grass, and across a break in 
the mass of verdure the river flashed and danced, lightly 
uplifting the white-sailed boats that were passing to 
and fro. 

It is an exquisite scene, it is full of light and color. 
I will make a study of it. And straightway I wheeled 
my easel into position and began sketching rapidly, 
when, without the least warning, a merry laugh fell on 
my ear, and, looking up, I saw the slim figure of Dorethea, 
her muslin frock, her fluttering ribbons, her graceful 
arms uplifted ; but the golden head and laughing face 
were concealed by the grotesque grinning mask she held 
before her. 

" Oh, you darling ! " I cried, startled and pleased at the 
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same time. " I see you have had your way, as usual, and 
the poor old Bacchante has had to come down from his 
high position to cover your pretty face, so that I shall 
not be dazzled by seeing its brightness too suddenly." 

" Well ! well ! a fine speech from a lad to a little 
maiden of twelve,'' said Lord Hard moor, appearing in the 
door much to my confusion. " I'll avo\v wlien I was of 
your age I was not so ready with my tongue. But don't 
flatter the child ; she is spoiled now ; she has not only 
succeeded in getting the mask down, but she has made 
me fetch it all the way from the Hall, to assist her in 
acting her little comedy. * Lord ! what fools we mortals 
be.'" 

" It's delightful ! It's charming for a picture," I cried. 
" Oh, Dorethea ! please don't move ; pray stand as you 
are for a few moments, and I will make a little study 
of you." 

Lord Hardmoor watched me while, with considerable 
skill, I rapidly drew the salient points of the quaint 
composition, and, when I relieved Dorethea from her 
fatiguing position, he clapped me heartily on the 
shoulder, and said : '- Excellent, my dear boy ; you've got 
talent, there's no doubt of it. It couldn't be better 
done." 

These first words of praise from Lord Hardmoor filled 
me with joy; and Dorethea clung to her father's neck, 
and almost smothered him with kisses. 

X. 

The next two years were veiy happy, peaceful years, 
and in every way satisfactory as far as my progress in 
my studies was concerned. Every day my intercourse 
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with the curate became more intimate. Although the 
subject of art was never mentioned between us, he 
strictly respected the hours that I was in the habit of 
devoting to it. And I, on the other hand, tried to pre- 
vent him from feeling that my mind was occupied with 
any other subject beside my books. 

By rising at dawn I always managed to have perfect 
recitations, as well as my usual time for exercise and 
recreation. Nor were our pleasant evenings interrupted : 
we £ad our quiet intellectual feasts, our music and chess, 
and nothing of moral, mental, or physical training was 
neglected, while I was making fair progress in my art 
studies. Although I felt the need of teachers and 
models, and sometimes groped blindly after the truth, 
yet I was doing the best I could under the circumstances, 
and that made me happy and contented. 

The winter that completed my nineteenth year was 
ushered in with a succession of wild storms, that drove 
the swollen river over its banks until the water covered 
Alice's grave, and crept even to our cottage door. The 
winds moaned ominously, the air was heavy with chill- 
ing mists that swept ghost-like over the moors, hiding 
the distant hills in an impenetrable veil, and shutting 
out every glimpse of sky for days together. 

One night a large ship from some foreign port drifted 
on the rocks at the entrance of the harbor, and the next 
morning the sands were strewn with dead bodies together 
with the debris of the wreck. 

As soon as it was known, the lower class of the village 
hastened to the spot in order to secure what booty they 
could before the underwriters from London arrived to 
take charge of the property cast up by the ruthless 
waves. 
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Mr. Lonely was also among the first to visit the scene 
of the disaster ; his duty was to see that the bodies were 
interred with suitable religious rites, and for several 
days he was absent most of the time on his melancholy 
mission. 

" I foresee a terrible calamity in this," he said, one 
evening, with a weary sigh^ "for I am convinced, of the 
nine dead bo.li-s washed ashore, seven or eight, at the 
time of their death, were ill with some dreadful disease. 
Dr. Langham has examined them, as well as the other 
physicians about here, and all agree that they were in 
the different stages of an infections fever, and it is my 
opinion that there were not enough well men to manage 
the ship, which accounts for her being out of her course, 
her total wreck, and the loss of every soul on board. 
Now, these poor dishonest creatures who have secreted 
this infected booty, what a horrible punishment is in 
store for them, for without a doubt this disease will 
spread over the whole population, and will be doubly 
fatal because of their poverty and the severity of the 
winter." 

" Oh, how terrible ! " I cried ; " can nothing be done to 
keep them away from the wreck ? " 

" It is now too late ; hundreds of them were doubtless 
infected before they had the least intimation of their 
danger. My dear boy," lie added, after a few moments 
of deep thought, "I think you must leave me ; for, if my 
fears should prove true, my duty will take me constant- 
ly among these suffering creatures, and I do not wish to 
expose you to danger from contact with me." 

" Oil, Mr. Lonely ! " I cried, earnestly, " don't speak of 
my leaving you. I can't ; indeed I can't. Do you think 
I am 80 weak and cowardly as to desert you when you 
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need me, when you are in danger ? If there is work for 
you, there is also work for me, and there is nothing 
so bad that I can't share it with you." 

" My brave, true boy ! God bless you ! If your heart 
tells you to stay, do so, and we will try to do our duty, 
trusting in the only help we can safely rely upon." 

It was as he feared. Before a fortnight had passed the 
pestilence stalked abroad at noonday, and hundreds of 
the poor villagers were stricken down like flax before a 
fire. There was a fearful panic ; every one who could 
leave the infected spot fled as though a demon pursued 
him. The Eectory was closed, and my uncle, with his 
family, took refuge in the next county, never thinking of 
me in his hurried departure. Lord Hardmoor, after 
vainly trying to induce me to accompany him, left with 
Lady Hardmoor andDorethea for London, where he 
said he should remain until every trace of the pestilence 
had vanished. 

So, deserted by all but old Hester, Mr. Lonely and I 
stood faithfully at our post in the plague-stricken village, 
distributing the medicine, food, and fuel which Lord 
Hardmoor had generously provided for our use. 

What scenes of pitiful distress we witnessed as we 
went from cottage to cottage, where the sufferers lay 
deserted by all save the doctors and a few heroic souls, 
who counted their lives as nothing if they could allevi- 
ate the agony of the dying or soothe and comfort the 
living. 

Nearly every hour the church-yard gates were opened, 
and another weary sufferer went to his last resting-place, 
while Mr. Lonely stood with uncovered head beside the 
row of new-made graves and read the burial-service in 
clear, unfaltering tones. 
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After some weeks of dreadful mortality, the fury of 
the pestilence abated. There were fewer new cases each 
day, and many were not fatal ; the weather was milder, 
and a long thaw set the ice-bound river free, floating 
away on its bosom many of the impurities that had 
gathered around it. 

One evening Mr. Lonely came home from a burial-ser- 
vice quite late. He seemed very weary, but more hope- 
ful. " Thank God," he said, as he threw himself in his 
arm-chair, *^ there are no new cases to-day. How com- 
fortable it is here. How sweet to rest after such painful 
labor." He sat for some time silent, with his eyes closed, 
and, as I watched him, I saw there were tears slowly 
rolling down his pale, tired face. 

The fire burned brightly, the kettle hissed on the hob. 
Hester had brought the tea, and I urged him to take 
some. Smiling gently, he raised the cup to his lips, but 
a deathly pallor passed over his face, and without drink- 
ing he put it down. 

" Oh, Mr. Lonely, are you ill ? " I cried, going quickly 
to him, for I saw that he was suffering, and was trying 
to conceal it from me. 

" Don't be alarmed," he said, quite calmly. " Yes ; I 
think I am ill, but don't fret about it. Take care of 
yourself, my dear boy. Oh, what a blessing you have 
been to me. I am very tired, I need rest — a long, long 
rest." And, still smiling, he held out his hands. " Help 
me to bed. Felix, it is well with me. But you — you 
— I can only give you into God's care." 

I put my arm around him, and led him to his room, 
my heart sinking and my limbs trembling. When I had 
assisted him to undress and lie down, I hastened to de- 
spatch Hester for Dr. Langham, saying, "Run quickly. 
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Tell the doctor Mr. Lonely is very ill and to come with 
all speed.'' 

For four days and nights I never left him. Sitting by 
his bed, I watched the steady progress of the blighting 
disease. From the first we knew there was no hope ; the 
fever burned steadily and fiercely until he sank into a 
heavy stupor, from which he only awoke for a few mo- 
ments to partial consciousness. 

The fourth night I knew the end was near, because 
his hand, which seemed to cling to mine, grew cold and 
damp in my clasp, and a mist settled over his mournful 
eyes. From time to time, he murmured broken sen- 
tences. Once he said, in a low, pathetic voice, " Alice, 
am I changed so that you do not know me ? " Then, 
after a moment, he cried, anxiously, " Give Betty Link a 
cup of water.'' 

For an hour he breathed so softly that I thought he 
was over all pain. A deep silence, solemn, oppressive, 
filled the room. Day was breaking, and its ghostly 
light crept slowly over the still, white face. Suddenly 
he opened his eyes, — those beautiful, sad eyes, — and, 
lifting his hand, he said, emphatically, " The flowers from 
her dust will blossom in eternity." After that, he lay 
perfectly quiet, until a bright ray of sunlight darted 
between the curtains and shone like a halo of glory over 
his head. He evidently felt the soft caress of the new- 
born day, for, looking up, his wide eyes full of mystic 
light, he said, "It is sunrise." Then the lids fell over 
the windows of his soul forever, and I stood alone in the 
cold presence of death while he entered into eternal 
morning. 

I saw him laid beside Alice. The sun shone brightly 
but coldly on the new mounds heaped here and there, on 
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the dancing river free from its icy fetters, and on the 
narrow slab that marked the spot of his buried love. A 
curate from the nearest parish read the solemn service 
hurriedly, trembling with fear and cold. The old sexton 
and myself were the only mourners, and I alone dropped 
the last tear into his grave. Thank God that I was able 
to show to the very last my love and reverence for him. 

After all was over, I went back to the desolate cottage, 
and, shutting myself in my room, I wept and prayed as 
I never had before. I thought much of life, its duties, 
its earnestness, and its solemnity. Another chapter of 
my history closed with another loss, and again I was 
alone, orphaned for the second time, listening for the 
second time to this canticle of eternal sorrow sung 
between the living and the dead. 

After waiting for some weeks, to be sure that I was 
free from infection, and until the pestilence had entirely 
disappeared, I made a farewell visit to my rustic studio, 
went again to that place of silence and eternal repose, 
to leave another tear on the grave of my friend and 
teacher, and then turned my face toward London — to 
begin a new era in my life. 
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PART III. 

POLONY. 
I. 

It was nearly night when I reached Lord Hardmoor's 
house in Berkeley Square. The servant who opened the 
door informed me that the family were dressing for din- 
ner and would be down shortly. 

When I entered the large, dimly lighted drawing-room, 
I thought it was quite empty, but I soon discovered a 
little white figure almost buried in a large arm-chair 
drawn before the fire. The opening of the door did not 
disturb her, so I went softly forward and saw Dorethea 
nestling there sound asleep, with a little dog that I had 
given her clasped in her arms. 

Silently I looked at the sweet sleeper. She had evi- 
dently been fretting, for her face was pale and sad, and 
more than once she sighed heavily, like a child that had 
cried itself to sleep. While I looked at her, her pretty 
lips parted, and between a sigh and a sob, she murmured 
my name. 

Unable to control my emotion, I bent over her, and 
kissed her pretty golden head tenderly and reverently. 
As I did so, one of my hot tears fell on her face and 
awoke her. 

She looked at me for an instant in bewildered sur- 
prise; then, springing forward, she clasped my neck, 
crying, "Felix! oh, Eelix! it ts you, and you are here 
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alive and well. Oh, I am so thankful ! I feared you were 
ill, and perhaps dead, with that dreadful fever, and I 
have cried so much." 

"My darling, God spared me," I said, kissing her 
sweet face shyly and tremulously, my soul in a tumult 
of wild joy. 

" But you look pale and sad, and you are in mourning. 
Oh, Felix, is Mr. Lonely — where is Mr. Lonely ? " 

" Dorethea, Mr. Lonely is at rest forever, or I should 
not be here." 

"At rest forever — then, he is dead," and she burst 
into tears. " I loved him dearly, he was so gentle and 
good. Oh, Felix dear, how you have suffered, and I not 
there to help you." And, leaning her head on my shoul- 
der, she wept bitterly, while I forgot my own sorrow, 
trying to comfort her. 

After awhile, she wiped away her tears resolutely, 
and tried to smile, but her lips quivered as she said, " I 
ought not to cry when you are safe, but it has been so 
dreadful, this anxiety and suspense. The weeks since 
we came up to town seem longer than all the rest of my 
life. Well, it is over at last, and you are here, and 
we shall be happy again. I must run and tell papa 
and mama that you are come ; but, oh, Felix, I never 
thought until this moment I — is there any danger in 
your coming ? " 

" Not the least, or I should not have come." - ^ 

" Papa and mama are so afraid. Why, papa will not 
allow a letter to be sent from the Hall." 

"You need have no fear, Dorethea. I have taken 
every precaution." 

" Sit in this arm-chair and rest while I go and tell 
them 5 you look very tired, but I shall take good care of 
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you now/' And, with a happy smile, she ran out of the 
room, and I heard her light steps fairly flying up the 
stairs. 

A few moments later, Lord Hardmoor entered hur- 
riedly, with a wild, frightened look. I went forward to 
meet him, but he waved me away, saying, " Don't, pray 
don't come any nearer ! Good heavens ! what possessed 
you to come here ? Do you want to kill us all ? If 
you intended coming, why didn't you let me know, so I 
could have been prepared ? " 

"Pray, don't be alarmed, sir," I said, calmly; "there 
is no danger. There have been no new cases of the dis- 
ease for over two weeks, and I have not been exposed to 
it since Mr. Lonely died — nearly a month ago. Still, 
if you wish me to, I will go away directly." 

" Certainly, you must ; I can't expose Lady Hardmoor 
and Dorethea to such danger." 

"I have already seen Dorethea; I found her here 
when I came in." 

" Yes, I know it, and it was most imprudent ; but you 
must not go near her again — her mother is almost 
insane with fear." 

Disappointed and disgusted with his unreasonable 
terror, I was about to leave, when suddenly an idea, 
which seemed an inspiration, occurred to me. Taking 
my hat, I turned towards the door, saying, " Very well, 
Lord Hardmoor, since you wish me to go, I will go at 
once, although I assure you your fears are groundless. 
However, that doesn't matter. I have only a few words 
to say : I wish to tell you that I intend leaving for Paris 
to-morrow morning." 

" Paris. What nonsense ! Why didn't you stay where 
you were until it was safe to go wandering about ? I 
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shouldn't wonder if you spread that plague over half of 
Europe/' 

I smiled in spite of myself, and continued: "Since 
my studies with Mr. Lonely have ended so unexpectedly 
and so sadly, I am free to begin my new life. I shall 
find some of my father's friends, and they will advise 
me in regard to my art studies ; my letters and remit- 
tances you can send to my father's former banker, Rue 
de Rivoli. When I am settled I will inform you. Give 
my love and good-bys to Lady Hardmoor and Dorethea. 
I hope you will allow Dorethea to write to me." 

" Certainly ; I don't mind her writing to you, if you 
really intend to go." 

My heart throbbed so that I could hardly speak, and 
it was with difficulty that I restrained my tears. I was 
very lonely, and had just experienced such a sad loss ! 
It seemed to me that I never needed a friend as much as 
I did then, and the two good angels of my life were near 
me, ready and longing to console me, and because of a 
stupid fear I must be banished, and sent out into the 
world heart-troken and desolate. 

Perhaps Lord Hardmoor felt some pity for my un- 
liappy situation ; for, as I turned toward the door, he said, 
quite gently, " I am sorry, my boy, very sorry ; but you 
needn't leave London. There is no sense in your doing 
things so rashly. You can take lodgings for a while, and 
I will see you as soon as it is safe." 

" Thank you ; that would be useless. It has always 
been my intention to go to Paris as soon as I finished 
with Mr. Lonely. Unhappily for me, it is a little sooner 
than I anticipated. Since I can't see Lady Hardmoor 
and Dorethea, there is nothing to keep me here. I may 
as well leave to-morrow, and I am anxious to begin my 
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new career." As I reached the door, I held out my hand 
saying, "Good-by. It may be some time before I see 
you again." 

Lord Hardmoor drew back from my proffered hand as 
though it had been a pofsonous reptile. " I'm sorry, 
really," he said, with some embarrassment ; " I'm very 
sorry, but really I am afraid to shake hands with you. 
It's most unfortunate for you to come and go this way, 
but I'm afraid, you know, for Lady Hardmoor and 
Dorethea. However, this danger will soon be over, and 
I don't believe you will stay long in Paris ; a change will 
do you good. Hadn't you better go at once ? Perhaps 
you can catch the night mail. You know every moment 
you stay here I'm in danger." 

With a gesture of contempt that I did not care to 
conceal, I hurried from the house that was the home of 
the being I loved best in the world, my sweet Dorethea. 
As I went, I looked back, and saw a pale, tearful face at 
an upper window. It was the dear girl watching for my 
departure. She kissed her hand, and then covered her 
face as a sign of sorrow. Poor child ! I know she wept 
herself to sleep that night. 

IL 

One morning I awoke to find myself in Paris. Spring- 
ing from my bed, I threw open my curtains and looked 
with rapture on the great white city spread before me. 
How clean and bright, how joyous it seemed, after dirty, 
smoky London. 

The first thing I did, as soon as I was dressed and had 
taken a light breakfast, was to send for a fiacre and 
drive hurriedly to the Rue de Grenelle, Saint Germain. 
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Alighting at our old number, which I had not forgotten, 
I entered the little room of the concierge, and there was 
Fadette, the same good-natured woman, only a little 
older and a little stouter. I recognized her at once, but 
of course she did not know me. 

" What will monsieur have ? " she asked, coming for- 
ward politely. 

"Ah, Fadette ! " I cried, holding out my hand. " Is it 
possible you have forgotten me ? " 

" I am afraid I have, monsieur," she replied, with a 
puzzled smile. 

'* Look back eight or nine years ago ; do not you see a 
pale little boy, dressed in black, running in and out, and 
always stopping to put his fingers between the bars of 
this same cage that stands here to-day, just as it did 
then, and once this very paroquet bit his finger badly, 
and you bound up the wound very tenderly, because he 
had no mother to do it for him ! *' 

" Ah, mon Dieu ! yes ! it must be ! yes — T place you 
now 5 you are Monsieur Felix, but so grown and changed, 
how should I know you at first. What a tall, handsome 
youth, and like your father too ! " 

" Thank you, Fadette. I am so glad you think so. I 
want to be like him." 

" You may well wish to be, then, for he was a hand- 
some man, and as comme il faut as he was handsome. 
Ah, I shall never have another lodger like monsieur 
your father." 

"Fadette," I asked, my voice trembling in spite of 
myself, " can I see our apartment ? I should like to so 
much if I can." 

"Yes, monsieur, 1 think you may some time, although 
there is a very cross old dowager in it. Still, if you will 
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call at a proper time, for it is mucli too early now, I 
think she will allow you to go over the rooms." 

After a little more conversation, I took my leave, 
promising to come again. Somewhat saddened, I next 
visited the Luxembourg. Th6re in those lovely gardens 
I drank in the first breath of spring. It was the middle 
of March, and the season was much farther advanced 
than it was in England. Already the flowers were 
springing up in the borders, and the grass was fresh and 
green. How many hours I had walked there with my 
father ! Each copse, fountain, arbor, and shaded seat 
were familiar, and I no longer felt alone — his dear 
presence seemed to surround me. When I mounted the 
stairs that led to the gallery of paintings, a shadowy 
form went with me, for memory had obliterated the 
years between, and again I was a child, with my hand 
clasped in his. 

That day I feasted among pictures, wandering from 
room to room, studying form, design, and color ; awed, 
amazed, almost trembling,*before the majesty of art. 
How insignificant I felt. What had I done in my 
rustic studio! and what could I do to compare with 
what had been done ! How infinitely small and feeble 
were my efforts, how infinitely preposterous were my 
aspirations ! At times, dejected and disheartened, I 
covered my eyes to shut out the glory around me ; I was 
blinded, bewildered, before the vastness of man's 
achievement. Then I questioned myself closely con- 
cerning the sincerity of my intentions. Was I only 
deceiving «iyself with an imaginary talent ? Was I de- 
luded by my own foolish conceit into thinking that I 
possessed the divine gift ? So far I had done nothing, 
nothing, and I reproved myself severely for my pre- 
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sumption in thinking that I could ever stand beside 
these great souls in the glory of immortality. 

The day passed like a dream. I did not know it was 
late until the custodian touched me on the shoulder and 
told me it was time to close the gallery. Then I looked 
around and saw that the rooms were empty ; but I was 
not alone, for genius peopled them with forms that 
seemed to move and live and breathe. 

The next day I hastened to the gallery of the 
Louvre, where I soon found the portrait of a young 
man by Raphael. That picture, my father said, re- 
sembled in many points the one in his, possession, and, 
when I saw it again, it was like looking into the face of 
an old friend ; there were the same dark, mysterious 
eyes, the same haunting expression, the same soft curv- 
ing mouth with its gentle, reticent smile. It moved me 
strangely, it was so like my Raphael, the beloved of my 
childhood. Certainly both portraits must have been 
painted from the same model, and the model must have 
been the master himself. *lhe first, the one in the 
Louvre, is of a youth between fifteen and sixteen years of 
age ; the other, of a more, mature and thoughtful char- 
acter, represented a young man of twenty, but indispu- 
tably the faces were the same. 

I could scarcely tear myself away from this picture, 
and day after day I haunted the gallery of the Louvre, 
where I divided my time between that and the other 
works of Raphael. I was like one who, half-famished, is 
suddenly set down to an abundant feast, and who, in his 
eagerness, scarcely knows what to devour first. But 
after a while my hunger became in a measure satisfied, 
and I was able to examine more leisurely and study 
more carefully, selecting what I liked best, and making 
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now and then sketches of design and hints of color 
which were of great service to me in my later studies. 

III. 

I HAD been in Paris for more than a week before it 
occurred to me that I had made no effort to find my 
father's friends. Taking his journal, I noted down the 
names mentioned therein: Gerard, whom France had 
lost some years before ; David, who had died in exile ; 
and Vernet, who was then director of the French Acad- 
emy in Eome. Those still living and in Paris at that 
time were Hersent, Gros, Delaroche, Delaborde, and 
Michelet, the well known expert, who had pronounced 
favorable judgment upon the Raphael ; also M. Lefond, 
who had settled up my father's affairs after his death ; 
him I decided to see first, as through him I might be 
able to learn something of the lost picture. He received 
me kindly, but could give me no information. However, 
he referred me to M. Goudon, Rue Drouet, who had sold 
the collection, and also gave me the address of M. 
Michelet. 

I found M. Michelet in his study, surrounded by old 
engravings and half-obliterated canvases. When I 
entered, he was examining, with a microscope, a small 
fragment of soiled paper, on which appeared the faintest 
pen-and-ink-sketch ; without looking up, although I had 
been announced, he continued his careful scrutiny, en- 
tirely unmindful of my presence. At last, after what 
seemed to me a long time, he glanced up, and, seeing me 
standing before him, he started, and, coloring slightly, 
said, " Pardon me, M. Markland. I am very much inter- 
ested in this little piece of paper; but I am glad to see 
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you, all the same. The son of iny old friend is most 
welcome, especially when he brings such an introduction 
as his father's face and smile." 

After shaking hands heartily, he looked at me closely, 
and added, " You are a finer young man than your child- 
hood gave promise of. Let me see, you have been in 
England since you lost your father, have you not ? " 

I answered in the affirmative. 

" Well it's a fine country to develop the physical, 
but heavy and uninteresting, a thoroughly practical 
nation, with little liking for an ideal existence. But look 
at this," and he pushed the soiled scrap of paper toward 
me ; "I suppose you have your father's fine tastes. Do 
you see anything remarkable here ? " 

I frankly avowed that I did not. 

" Take the glass and examine it closely. What, what ! 
can't you see the touches of a master's hand ? " 

I held the glass at the right focus, and looked with all 
my eyes, but I could only discover a few faded, vague 
scratches, that presented neither form nor meaning. " I 
am sorry," I said, humbly, " but I don't understand in 
the least what it is." 

" Well, why should you ? If you did, you would know 
as much as I do, and that can't be expected. That scrap 
of paper was sent me by my old friend. General Obaldi, 
who has a remarkably fine collection of original draw- 
ings. He came across this in some out-of-the-way place, 
aijd sent it to me to see if I could make it out. And 
what do you think it is ? " 

I shook my head ; it was a mystery to me. 

" Why, it's no less a thing, that soiled scrap of paper, 
than Raphael's first motive, first rough sketch, for the 
' Vision of Ezekiel,' now in the Pitti Palace in Florence. 
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I've no doubt of it ; I can make out the composition per- 
fectly ; it's a treasure, a little gem." 

" Is it possible ? I nsver dreamed that it was of any 
value ! " I replied, quite awed by his wonderful knowl- 
edge. 

" Value ! ah, one can't set any value on such things ; 
they are unique, almost priceless. By the way, where is 
your father's picture — the Head with the black ber- 
retta ? Did it go to England with you ? I was out of 
France when your father died so suddenly. I was sent 
for by the Emperor of Austria to give my opinion on a 
doubtful picture. It was the most stupid thing I ever 
heard of. Those thick-headed Germans had attributed 
it to Diirer, and what should it prove to be but a Mengs. 
Totally different, you know, in style and manner. Ah ! 
what a commotion there was when I exposed their 
stupidity " ; and at the recollection the little connoisseur 
threw himself back in his chair, and laughed heartily. 
" To call a Mengs a Diirer ! *' he continued, wiping his 
eyes and adjusting his glasses. " It was too ridiculous. 
Well, they had to swallow their mortification, for they 
did not dare disagree with me when I gave a verdict. 
There was some doubt about your father's picture — 
some obscurity about the history ; but the first glance 
was suflBcient to decide me. It is an example of 
Raphael's best period — his purest style, before he was 
influenced by Michael Angelo's bolder manner." 

" It is of that picture that I have called to speak to 
you," I said, with a dreadful trembling at my heart. 
" It is not in my possession. It is lost." 

"Lost! Mon Dieuf What do you mean? A pic- 
ture like that cannot be lost, no more than St. Peter's 
could be. The world is not large enough to lose it in." 
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" Nevertheless, I fear every trace of it is gone. When 
my father died so suddenly, my uncle and Lord Hard- 
moor, whom he had chosen as my guardians, came from 
England to arrange his affairs, and to take me back with 
them. They thought it best to sell the collection at 
auction. It was done hastily, without proper considera- 
tion, and that picture was put up for sale with the 
others, and catalogued as an Andrea Mantegna, but was 
sold only as a copy of that master, and there seems no 
way of finding out who purchased it." 

^'Nom de Dicu! You don't mean to tell me they 
were guilty of such a sacrilege as that." 

"Lord Hardmoor would not allow that it was a 
Raphael." 

" Lord Hardmoor ! Oh, I know him — an art littircu- 
teur, a connoisseur, a great overgrown English ass. Why, 
he knows more about a pig than he does about a picture, 
and in the face of my decision he dared to do that ! As I 
live, I will make him the laughing-stock of the whole 
Continent. It is as much as my reputation is worth to 
allow such an affront to pass unnoticed. This ver}- 
day I will write the most scathing article I am capable 
of for the Revue des Deux MondeSy and place this English 
litterateur connoisseur blockhead in his true position." 

" But that would be very injudicious," I interrupted, 
" for it would destroy every chance of my gaining pos- 
session of the picture. You can see that such an article 
would at once attract attention, and the fortunate 
owner, learning the value of his property, would never 
be willing to part with it, unless he was paid a price far 
beyond my modest means." 

" That is true ; my dear boy, you have more practical 
sense than I have^ but I am too indignant to be reason- 
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able. Do you know how much your father paid for that 
picture ? '' 

" I judge from an entry in his journal that he gave 
about three hundred thousand francs for it. I know he 
sacrificed a great deal to possess it." 

" Mon Dieu ! Is it possible ? And I suppose it sold 
for a few hundred. Do you know who conducted the 
sale?'^ 

"Yes, monsieur; M. Goudon, a dealer in the Eue 
Drouet." 

" Ah, Goudon ! I know him, and he is an honest man. 
Come with me ; we will go to him directly. Perhaps we 
may learn something from him. He should know to 
whom the picture was sold.'' 

On our way to the Eue Drouet I urged upon M. 
Michelet the necessity of using the utmost caution in 
our inquiries ; " for," said I, " if we should discover the 
present owner, and he should believe the picture of no 
special value, he might be induced to part with it for a 
reasonable sum." 

" If you find it, you must make any sacrifice to repos- 
sess it," said M. Michelet. 

" I am determined to," I replied. " I will never give 
up the search until I find it. It is a solemn duty I owe 
to my father." 

M. Goudon was at his desk, and, knowing M. Miche- 
let to be an autocrat in the art market, he came forward 
politely and offered his services. 

The little man plunged at once into business. " Do 
you remember," he asked, " having sold a collection of 
paintings, some eight or nine years ago, which be- 
longed to an English gentleman, M. Markland, Rue de 
Grenelle?" 
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" Oh, yes, perfectly well, monsieur," replied the dealer, 
promptly. 

" Can you turn to your books of that period and give 
me the names of the purchasers and the prices paid ? " 

" Certainly, monsieur," and, entering an inner office, he 
took down an immense ledger, and turned over the pages 
until he came to an entry which he pointed out, 
saying : — 

" There, monsieur, is the copy of the sales, with the 
names of the purchasers and the prices paid." 

Together M. Michelet and I scanned the column, until 
we came to the record we sought : " Head of a young man, 
Andrea Mantegna ; sold as a copy, for live hundred and 
fifty francs." But there was no name of the purchaser. 

" Why is this ? " asked M. Michelet, pointing to the 
blank after the price. " Do you not know who bought 
this picture ? " 

" No, monsieur, I never knew ; I remember the inci- 
dent perfectly well, for there was some talk among the 
artists of its having been attributed to Raphael ; but, as 
it was given to me to sell as a Mantegna, I had no right 
to catalogue it under any other name. At the sale there 
was some dispute about its being an original Mantegna, 
and the price of the picture was consequently ruined. 
When it was put up, there was scarcely a bid on it, 
until a man, who, I think, was a Jew, came forward, and 
said it was a fine copy, and as such he would give five 
hundred and fifty francs for it ; no more was offered, and 
I accepted his price, as I was instructed to sell the col- 
lection without reserve to the highest bidder." 
" And did the buyer give no name ? " 
"Not that I recollect. He paid for it as soon as 
the sale was over, and took it away with him. I remem- 
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ber the incident, as I said before, perfectly, because I 
thought a remarkably fine picture had been sacrificed. 
Had I been inclined to take advantage of the owner's 
ignorance, I should have given a dozen times that price 
for it myself." 

" I don't see that you were in any way to blame, M. 
Goudon. The picture was an original. I had seen it 
and pronounced upon it; therefore there should have 
been no discussion about it. If the picture ever comes 
under your notice again, let me know directly ; I am 
interested in it.'' 

"Certainly I will, and such a thing is possible. I 
have sold the same pictures over and over again." 

As there was nothing more to be said, we wished the 
dealer good-morning, and went away ; I with a heavy 
heart, and M. Michelet burning with indignation. 

When we were well out of hearing, the little man 
could contain himself no longer. "It is the most 
shameful proceeding, the greatest outrage upon art, that 
I ever heard of," he exclaimed ; " a picture that cost a 
small fortune, given away, and, worse still, my reputation 
injured by the stupidity of these asses. But we will not 
be discouraged ; as I said before, the world is not large 
enough to hide such a picture for long. It will turn up 
somewhere by and by, and, my dear boy, you will have 
some one to assist you in your search ; for I swear that 
I will do all I can to help you find it ; and when you 
once more have it in your possession, the world shall 
know its history, and it will make an interesting chap- 
. ter in the chronicles of art." 

After that, for weeks M. Michelet and I searched 
throughout Paris for the precious picture. Every col- 
lection, public or private, that we could gain access 
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to, was visited. The dealers overhauled their stock 
thoroughly, allowing M. Michelet to investigate every 
obscure nook and worm-eaten, dusty canvas. Every 
Jew's shop; every bric-k-brac establishment; every attic 
and cellar where old traps were stored, met with close 
attention. But in vain ; of the hundreds of panels and 
canvases that we examined, there were none that bore 
the stamp of the divine master's genius. 

" It must have been taken away from Paris," I said, 
when we finally abandoned our search. 

" I fear so," replied M. Michelet ; " but have patience, 
and we will find it yet. I have an impression that you 
will come across it when you least expect it." 

IV. 

The unfortunate loss of my picture, which M. Michelet 
considered the greatest disaster that could have befallen 
me, excited all his interest and sympathy ; and from the 
day of our first meeting he became a faithful and 
sincere friend. I very soon made him acquainted with 
my father's wishes regarding my future, as well as with 
my own predilection for art, and consulted him concern- 
ing a teacher and the most advantageous way of pursu- 
ing my studies. 

At that time it was difficult to decide on a master. 
There were several schools, all possessing many advan- 
tages, but no two agreeing in the technicalities of art ; 
while between them there existed the bitterest rivalry, 
as well as the strongest partisanship. 

The most popular schools were those of Vernet, Gros, 
and Gu^rin, either of which I was desirous of entering ; 
but M. Michelet would say quietly : " Do not hurry to 
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decide ; look around you carefully, study well the works 
of the different artists, and when you find one that 
speaks to your soul, take him for your master.'' 

At last came the day for the opening of the Salon, 
where I could have an opportunity of studying the dif- 
ferent famous painters of the time. How beautiful and 
impressive it seemed to me, this temple of Art, where 
each of her votaries offered his best ; where the admir- 
ing crowd came and went, with smiles and words of 
homage for those who, after years of toil, had reached 
what appeared to me to be the summit of success. 

Among the many remarkable pictures, one attracted 
universal attention. It was the " Death-bed of Leonardo 
da Vinci," the first important work of Ingres, then al- 
most unknown to fame. 

" There," said M. Michelet, " is the finest picture in 
the exhibition. It bears the divine stamp, the unmis- 
takable imprint of genius. At last the world recognizes 
it, and awards the artist tardy but genuine admiration. 
Mon enfant, he is the master for you, and you will be 
fortunate to find so truthful a guide among so many that 
are false." 

M. Michelet's words delighted me ; while looking at 
the picture I felt its power, and already I had decided 
that I had found the master I could follow with love 
and reverence. So I said eagerly : " Is it possible for me 
to gain admittance to M. Ingres' school. I know but 
little ; I am so ignorant I should be far behind his other 
pupils. I fear he will not wish to be troubled with a 
scholar little advanced beyond the simple rudiments of 
art." 

" I will undertake to arrange all that with him. He is 
my friend, and will do what I wish ; besides, he owes me 
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something for my favorable opinion of his picture," 
replied M. Michelet, with an amusing grimace, " and he 
will be anxious to do me a favor. But don't think too 
meanly of your own ability ; you have talent, and, with 
that, knowledge comes easily. I venture to say that you 
will soon overtake his most promising pupil. Ah, here 
he comes now ; he is M. Paul Fabrien, and he will one 
day astonish the world, or I know nothing of art." 

I turned, and saw a tall, slender young man, with 
rather a shy, nervous manner, approaching us. M. Miche- 
let welcomed him heartily, and then presented him 
to me, remarking, at the same time, that I was about to 
become a fellow-student* in M. Ingres' school. 

I looked at this youth with no little curiosity ; he was 
a genius, he was favored of the gods, and would one day 
astonish the world, and yet there was nothing uncom- 
mon about him to denote this wonderful gift. His face 
was pure and kind, and his words simple and modest ; 
but when he raised his fine eyes to the glowing canvas 
above him, I caught a glimpse of his soul in an adorable 
expression of pride and gratification at his master's 
success. 

'* And so you are here, M. Paul, to rejoice with all the 
world over our dear Ingres' good-fortune," cried M. Miche- 
let, gayly. "You know I always said it would come, 
even though it came late, and I have not a reputation 
for mistakes. He is the first painter of our time, and, 
M. Paul, I think, when he leaves us, his mantle will fall 
upon you, and that you will one day paint a great picture. 
I may not be here to give my judgment, for I am getting 
old ; but there are always some souls to whom the truth 
appeals, and they enlighten and influence the rest of 
mankind. Follow your good master, and study na- 
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ture faithfully ; that is all you have to do in order to 
produce something that France will be proud of." 

A deep flush passed over the delicate face of the 
young painter, and his eyes grew misty as he grasped 
M. Michelet's hand and stammered out some broken 
word of thanks ; then, to hide his emotion, he bowed 
hurriedly and darted away among the crowd. 

" The heart of a woman and the courage of a lion," 
said M. Michelet, following him with his eyes until he 
was lost in the crowd. 

V. • 

Before another week passed I was established in M. 
Ingres' school. 

When I first saw the great artist surrounded by his 
scholars, profound discouragement seized me, and I felt 
timid and incapable ; but his benignant face, his gentle 
manners, and, more than all, the perfect confidence and 
affection existing between him and his pupils, reas- 
sured me. 

There were at that time in M. Ingres' studio more 
than a dozen young men, all of them under twenty-five, of 
singularly winning manners, fine faces, and well devel- 
oped figures, while most of them gave promise of no 
mean talents. 

The study was from the nude, and the model was the 
famous Polonae. I shall never forget my first impres- 
sion of that Apollo of the North. At a glance I felt 
that his face of godlike beauty was but a mask that con- 
cealed a mystery, that a tragedy of passion, a scathing sor- 
row, had blighted and seared all but the outward man. 
His figure was noble and plastic, his features of the 
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purest classic design ; his fine eyes, of no decided color, 
held in their depths smouldering fire and lurid shadows, 
which haunted one with their strange intensity. The 
haughty curve of his lips, the proud poise of his head, 
the light glossy masses of hair clustering around a fore- 
head as pure and candid as a child's, the finely devel- 
oped chest and limbs, the slender, nervous hands and 
shapely feet, were all modelled as perfectly as a statue of 
Phidias. 

I was enraptured with him. No ardent lover ever ad- 
mired the idol of his heart more genuinely than did I 
the famous model. He was the reality of the Greek 
ideal, and often, instead of working, I stood silently 
gazing at him, my brushes idle in my inert fingers ; but 
M. Ingres seemed satisfied with my progress — he knew 
I was studying my model, learning him, as it were. 
The beautiful proportions, the noble lines, the plastic 
muscles, all were being transferred to my mind. I was 
beginning to see and understand the beauty of nature. 

One day I looked away from Polonse and saw M. 
Ingres watching me with a smile of satisfaction. 

" You are right," he said ; " study well what you see 
before you. Your model has all the excellence of the 
antique. The old painters did not try to improve upon 
their models. I mean by that that they followed 
nature as they saw it. If you copy truthfully what is 
there, you will go on as they did, and, like them, you 
will reach the beautiful ; but if you try to correct nature, 
you will produce only what is false, ambiguous, and ridic- 
ulous. Your efforts will always be worthy when they 
are truthful. All the errors you make are not because 
you have not enough talent, imagination, and ability, but 
because you do not understand what the Divine Master . 
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has given you to study. Our high-priest of art knew 
well that secret, and went to the fountain-head of life and 
beauty for his inspiration. Raphael and the living model 
are synonymous. Nature was his teacher ; and he was 
modest and submissive before her, although he was Raph- 
ael. Then, be humble before nature. Art never reaches 
so high a degree of perfection as when it so closely resem- 
bles her as to be mistaken for her ; and the more you con- 
ceal the art, the more worthy are you to be ranked 
among the best." 

Every word that fell from the lips of our revered 
master was treasured as a jewel of wisdom in the devoted 
hearts of his pupils. We gathered around him like 
children listening to a beloved father, while he encour- 
aged, counselled, and advised, rejoiced at our success or 
almost wept with us over our many failures. 

Gentle, benignant soul ! he himself had struggled 
through dark days and many discouragements ; therefore 
he knew how to sympathize with every phase of an 
artist's career. 

In all the three years that I passed in M. Ingres' 
studio, I cannot recall a single misunderstanding be- 
tween us. There seemed to be no envy nor malice, but 
• a hearty, honest comradeship, a thorough interest, a 
mutual pleasure in success and a corresponding grief at 
a failure, and no petty feelings of jealousy detracted 
aught from those superior in genius, while they in turn 
encouraged and assisted those less gifted. 

VI. 

Among all of my fellow-students, Paul Fabrien held 
the first place in my friendship. The extreme gentle- 
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ness and sincerity of his character, and, above all, his 
remarkable genius, made him an especial favorite of both 
master and pupils. Without fortune or friends he had 
come alone to Paris, to make his own way in his pro- 
fession. 

When I first knew him, he lodged in a miserable 
little attic in the Eue Mazarine, where he was obliged to 
resort to the most pitiful economy in order to exist. 
And that winter even the wealthy suffered from the 
severity of the weather. For weeks the cold was so in- 
tense that our studio was never sufficiently heated, even 
with a large fire. Then how our poor Paul must have 
suffered, when, as I afterward learned, he never had a 
scrap of fuel in his dreary lodging ; often, I know, he 
must have been cold and hungry, yet he never com- 
plained, and his courage and patience never wavered 
under the severe discipline of poverty. 

One evening, wishing to borrow a work on composi- 
tion, which I knew he had, I climbed to his attic. The 
weather was intensely cold, and I had left a bright fire 
in my own comfortable apartment, but I found my poor 
friend's hearth unlighted, and he covered up in his bed 
in order to keep warm, working, by the feeble light of a 
small lamp, on his cartoon for his prize picture. 

For a moment he appeared embarrassed at my discover- 
ing his poverty ; then, smiling, he said, with his usual 
serenity ; "You see I am trying to do something, but one 
cannot work well when one is cold. The imagination is 
sluggish like the blood. Art flourishes best on high 
things, on warmth, light, and joy. It will not perish of 
heat, but cold kills it. Ah, well! one can reach an 
honorable position only through pain, self-denial, and 
tears. He who has not suffered does not believe." 
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His gentle resignation to so cruel a destiny moved me 
deeply. Was it right that I, who had so much of warmth 
and light, should leave my friend to suffer from cold and 
darkness ? T knew he was too proud to accept charity ; 
so, appearing to be interested in the remarkable sketches 
scattered about the room, I tried to think of some plan 
whereby I could assist him without wounding his 
pride. 

"What do you think of this study?" he asked, hold- 
ing up a group of figures in chalk. 

It was clieverly managed, and I told him so. 

*^ T suppose it has some good points, but I am working 
in the dark. I need models constantly." 

" So do I," I replied, a happy thought striking me, 
" and I must ask a favor of you, my dear Paul. You 
know I am behind all the others of our class, and T want 
you to help me study evenings. My room is large, and 
I will engage Polonse, and while I am working from him 
you can make your studies as you please ; only do me the 
favor to criticise me occasionally. I must have this 
extra practice, or I shall not be able to compete for the 
prize next year." 

. My proposal delighted him. He thanked me warmly, 
clasping both my hands in his. I knew it was his 
dearest wish to study from Polonae out of class hours, 
and I also knew that the five francs charged for each 
hour the famous model posed was beyond his scanty 
income. 

From that time my room became an evening studio. 
And more than one of our class would drop in for an 
hour or two — to chat, smoke, criticise, or work, as they 
preferred. 

After our studies were over, I always improvised a 
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little supper of good wine, bread, cheese, and sausage, 
which we enjoyed greatly, seasoned, as it was, with 
bright stories, songs, and much light-hearted laughter. 

Polonae would stretch his limbs to relax his stiffened 
muscles as he came to join us. Seated at the table with 
us, he was no longer our model, but a remarkably intelli- 
gent and amusing companion. There was a mystery 
about him, which every student in M. Ingres' school had 
tried to fathom. One of our class, Camille de Brecourt, 
a rich young viscount, who went into the best society 
in Paris, declared that he had seen Polonae a 
favored guest in some of the first salons, and had recog- 
nized him, although he maintained a severe and haughty 
incognito under a Polish title. 

One evening, after he left us, we were discussing him, 
as we often did, for nothing makes a person so interest- 
ing as a little mystery about him. 

"I believe he is a Polish noble in disguise," said 
Camille. " What manners ! What an intellect ! His 
conversation is charming. At times he is courtly, ele- 
gant. Ah ! he is no common man, with his cultivation 
and refinement. I'll swear that he is a scholar, and 
knows more than any of us." 

"Perhaps he is one of the students of Wilna who 
escaped banishment or imprisonment," said Paul, " and 
is in concealment until more fortunate days dawn on his 
unhappy country." 

"That is not unlikely," exclaimed Camille, "for it 
was at Prince Czartoryski's that I first recognized him. 
I did not mean to betray him. I gave him a covert smile 
of intelligence, which he met with a stony stare. I 
could swear it was he ; there is no other face in the world 
like his, and his whole appearance is uncommon. I be- 
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lieve Paul is right in his conjecture. If you remember, 
Prince Adam George took a deep interest in the 
unfortunate students, and tried to save them from 
Siberia/' 

"But why does he follow the profession of a model ? " 
I asked. " With his accomplishments, and such a friend 
as Prince Adam George, he could surely find some occu- 
pation more worthy of him." 

" I fancy he can earn more in that way without be- 
traying his identity. He is seldom seen save by the 
students, and to the most of them he is only a model, 
but to me he is a mystery. However, I shall not disturb 
him by trying to find out his secret," added Camille, as 
he left us. 

After that conversation, I studied Polonae more closely. 
I tried to penetrate his veil of reserve. I strove to show 
him that I was his friend. Something in his passive 
face touched my heart. He had suffered. He was my 
brother. I felt drawn to him by no common bond of 
sympathy. Hour after hour, while he sat outwardly 
motionless as a statue, I knew by the white, compressed 
lips and the sombre light in his eyes that he was living 
over again some terrible tragedy that had marred his 
whole life. 

Once when we were alone, to invite his confidence I 
told him something of my own history, and ventured to 
ask him some simple questions respecting his childhood. 
When I mentioned his mother, a spasm of pain contracted 
his features and his face turned livid. 

" Oh, you hurt me ! " he groaned, pressing his hand to 
his heart. "At that adored name all my being shudders 
in agony. You are my friend. I know it. My better 
nature tells me that your interest is no idle curiosity. 1 
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will tell you. I am Polonae the model only while I 
pose. When that is over I am an unfortunate, unhappy 
being, an exile with a price upon my head. I am steeped 
in misery, sodden with the blood of my country. My 
hands have been wet with the life-drops of those I would 
have died a thousand deaths to save. Oh, my friend ! 
what a mask I wear. I am a Polish noble. * My father 
traced his descent from the Jagellons ; his ancestors were 
heirs of the kingdom. The blood of the Sobieski flowed 
in my mother's veins. We were a lofty race and we 
loved Poland. Our countiy was more than father, 
mother, wife, or children. In 1795, every male member 
of our family, save my father, who was too young for 
the sacrifice, laid down his life freely for Poland. In 
1806, when the crucified country rose against the Ger- 
mans, my father was a leader in the revolt. My mother 
followed him with me, a babe in her arms, and I was 
sprinkled with his blood when he fell bravely fighting 
to the last. Those warm drops from his true heart con- 
secrated me to the work. Like all of my race, I was 
marked for the sacrifice ; I was doomed to give all for 
my country. I was taught from my cradle that neither 
lands nor wealth nor home was mine, that all belonged 
to Poland. My mother — I can see her now, her mem- 
ory is ever with me. I revered and adored her. I never 
disobeyed her. When she said, * My son, you belong to 
your country. Be ready when you are called,' I simply 
replied, ' I am ready, my mother.' It was part of my 
nature to obey her. Her pale, solemn face, her hollow 
eyes dry of tears, her stern, impressive voice, filled me 
with awe. One day she came to me, and, laying her thin 
hand on my head, she said calmly and firmly, * My son, 
you are called. Czartoryski calls you. Leave your 
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tutor and your books. Poland needs you.' She pressed 
a kiss on my hair, and murmured, * Give your life if it is 
necessary. Your mother bids you die for Poland.' I 
had one sister, a flower of rare beauty, and her compan- 
ion was a maid of her own age, about fifteen years. She 
was the child of our nurse, a Lithuanian, with all the 
charm of her race. I loved this wonderful child of the 
people ; secretly I worshipped her. I saw her always 
with my sister, and none knew that I loved her to adora- 
tion. On that terrible 16th of August, fighting madly 
by the side of Prince Czartoryski, I saw a Eussian 
soldier tear my shrieking sister from the arms of my 
mother. In a moment I was upon him. My sword sev- 
ered the arm that held her. Released from his vile 
clasp, she fainted on my breast, only lifting her sweet 
eyes to whisper, *Kill me, my brother.' Without an 
instant's hesitation, I pierced her to the heart, and laid 
her dead but pure in my mother's arms. My hands 
were wet with her blood. Later in the day, I saw my 
foster-sister, the girl I loved, trampled under the feet of 
a horse spurred through a crowd of terrified women 
and children by the Russian officer who rode him. Look 
at this," and he raised *a mass of thick light hair that 
covered an ugly scar on his forehead. " I got this mark 
from the hoof of the horse while rescuing her, and this 
wound on my shoulder from the sabre of the officer who 
trampled her down. A few months after, I saw that 
girl, a Polish maiden, the haughty, triumphant mistress 
of the Russian who had ridden over her and ravaged 
her country. Then the pains of hell took hold of me. 
P)ut enough of her. God's vengeance will follow her. 
My mother — my sainted mother, the queen of her 
proud race — was charged with concealing Prince Czar- 
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toryski, after all was lost and he had disappeared. She 
was dragged into the public square, insulted, tortured, 
and finally whipped by a Russian slave, but she remained 
silent, preferring disgrace and death rather than betray 
our leader. This brutal humiliation killed her — she 
died of shame while I, the last of my race, was fleeing 
from our country with the prince whom I had sworn to 
serve. We escaped together. He needed me, and I re- 
mained by his side until we reached Paris. Here I 
heard of my mother's death, from one of the faithful 
who followed us. Since then life has been a blank. At 
times, I am unconscious of my surroundings. You won- 
der how I can remain motionless for hours. It is 
because my soul is not here. It is because I am living 
over the tragedies of my life. I give you my wretched 
body ; — it is like a lump of stone ; it remains where you 
place it. But I keep my soul; — it is leagues from 
here ; it is in Poland ; it is in our old home. Again I 
am under our sunny castle wall, with my tutor, my 
books, my dogs. My mother, pale, silent, patient, sits 
near with her book of devotions. Beneath the lindens 
I see my tall, fair sister, and that faithless girl, that 
demon with the smile of an angel. The golden head of 
the Lithuanian is pressed close to my sister ; she raises 
the soft, dark discs of her eyes to the stately girl 
bending toward her. What a divine glance ! Who could 
dream of the vile nature hidden under that adorable 
young face. Ah, if she had died as my sister died ! — I 
would kiss my hands in gratitude if they had slain her 
before she was false. Oh, those sweet, pure days ! I 
was like a happy child frolicking on the brink of ruin : 
my destiny was upon me, and yet I was happy. I never 
dreamed that the old ti-adition of giving all for Poland 
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meant so much. I thought it meant only wealth and 
life — not honor and love as well." 

Pale and exhausted with emotion, he paused and 
wiped the drops of anguish from his eyes. Before such 
a sorrow I was dumb. How could I comfort him with 
conventional words of kindness and sympathy ? I was 
humbled and abashed. My troubles, great as I had 
thought them, seemed so little and so consolable com- 
pared to his. I could only clasp his hand silently, but 
my eyes told him what I felt. From that moment he 
knew he had a friend who would never fail him. 

An hour later, when some of the students dropped in 
to share my supper, they found Polonae sitting with me 
as calm and courteous as usual. He had wrapped him- 
self again in his impenetrable reserve, and none but 
myself ever knew his history. 

VII. 

I HAD been in Paris over a month before I received a 
letter from Lord Hardmoor. Enclosed in his cold, for- 
mal epistle was a dainty little note from Dorethea. 
Sweet soul, unconsciously, in her little school-girl phrases 
she told more of her anxiety about me, and her interest 
in all that concerned me, than an older and wiser writer 
would have done. I slept with that first letter under my 
pillow. I carried it always near my heart, and often and 
often, when alone, I pressed it reverently to my lips. But 
all the world is acquainted with such episodes of youth- 
ful passion, and I will not linger over my boyish demon- 
strations. I only speak of my pleasure in the letter to 
show that I always loved Dorethea, that from the very 
first she was half of my life. I never did anything 
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without thinking whether she would approve or blaine. 
I never looked into the future with the boundless con- 
fidence of youth that I did not see her by my side, 
sharing every joy and sorrow. 

Lord Hardmoor allowed me to write to her in a fra- 
ternal way, and I did not overstep the bounds he pre- 
scribed, although often and often my pen would linger 
over the paper in trembling indecision whether or not 
to pour out all my soul, all my love to the sweet girl who 
filled all my thoughts. But I forbore, thinking of her 
youth and the confidence reposed in me, and resolved to 
bide my time until the happy day of our meeting. 

Neither will I linger over the three years spent in M. 
Ingres' studio. Although they were full of interest to me 
they were marked only by such incidents as are common 
to the life of an art student in Paris. They were busy 
days, in the society of our beloved master, enriched by 
the study of the most beautiful in art and nature. We 
claimed to be disciples of the beautiful. We were young, 
enthusiastic, and deeply in earnest, often wild and irre- 
pressible in our youthful follies, but, I think, never igno- 
ble. Our class was made up, it is true, of diverse ele- 
ments, but there was a certain harmony among us, never- 
theless. Paul Fabrien was the purest, gentlest soul of 
us all, and the one most liberally endowed with genius. 
He was poor and patient, passing his days of toil " in 
plain living and high thinking," while he encouraged 
the idle and dissatisfied to greater efforts and generously 
recognized the indications of superiority in others. 

Camille de Brecourt, our rich idler, was handsome, high- 
born, and generous, overflowing with love for the beauti- 
ful, worshipping yet never expressing unless by some 
happy accident or inspiration the best in art. Wo all* 
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love him, in spite of his waywardness, for his sunny, 
hopeful view of life and its efforts. 

" It is not his best,^^ he would say, cheerfully, while 
he looked at some poor daub, "but it is not all bad. 
There is nothing in art hopelessly bad. There are 
always the signs of effort, the struggling after a higher 
ideal. Mon Dieu I we all, the best — I say the best — 
fall far short of our standard. Don't pick the poor devil 
all to shreds. Praise the good, and close your eyes to 
the bad ; he may astonish the world yef 

Camille was our master's favorite ; we all knew it and 
yet we were not jealous, and the meanest soul among us 
would try to hide his escapades and adventures from 
M. Ingres, who was severely careful of the morals of his 
pupils. 

While Paul and I were devoting our evenings to study, 
Camille was rushing from one scene of gayety to another, 
with the most reckless companions, alike indifferent to 
M. Ingres' gentle remonstrances, or our entreaties that he 
should remain with us and share our studies as well as 
our simple pleasures. 

It was some time toward the end of my second year 
with M. Ingres that the following incident occurred. 

One evening, while Paul and I were silently working 
in my room, over the studies for our exhibition pictures, 
Polonae entered suddenly ; he was breathless and pale, and 
appeared to be much excited. Evidently disappointed 
that he did not find me alone, he threw himself into a 
chair and sat twisting his moustache and sighing un- 
easily. I tried to engage him in conversation, to inter- 
est him in our studies ; but he was preoccupied and 
restless. At last I asked him if he would pose for an 
hour, and he replied, " No j that he was nervous and ill ; 
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in fact, was much worried — that something had hap- 
pened to disturb him, that he had had a surprise." 

Paul, seeing that he was hovering on the edge of some 
confidence that he wished to impart to me alone, gath- 
ered up his studies and quietly withdrew. 

'* Now, what is it ? " I asked. " You are in trouble ; 
let me help you if I can." 

"Yes, I am in trouble. I am in need, immediate 
need of two thousand francs. Can you loan it to me to- 
night ? " His face flushed painfully, and his voice was 
shaken with anxiety. 

Fortunately I had more than that amount in my desk, 
which I had drawn that day, and as I handed him the 
notes I said, " I hope it is not any serious trouble," more 
by way of relieving his embarrassment than from curios- 
ity about his affairs. 

" My friend, I am indebted to you for life ; but I 
cannot explain. I am so astonished, so disturbed," and 
without further words he rushed away as hurriedly as 
he had entered. 

I did not see him again for several weeks, although he 
was engaged to pose every day for the class, and we 
needed him sorely. We were working for the spring 
exhibition, and he figured in several important composi- 
tions. One day, when we about despaired of seeing him 
again, he entered quietly and took his place as though 
he had not been absent. When questioned, he declined 
to make any explanation, and was evidently determined 
to maintain his usual reticence about his own affairs. 

That night he laid an envelope on my desk ; after his 
departure I opened it and found two thousand francs, 
the amount of the loan. From that time he came and 
went as usual, and the only change I noticed in him 
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was that he never remained after our evening sittings to 
take part in any of our little convivialities as he had 
always done, but at the same time I thought his face 
wore a calmer and happier expression, and that his 
reveries were oftener pleasant than otherwise. 

What good-fortune had happened to him ? Acciden- 
tally I discovered the solution of this enigma. I had gone 
with my sketch-book to the Bois to make some studies 
of foliage, and, while seeking a secluded spot among the 
thickest verdure, I came upon two people sitting under a 
spreading oak, in quite a pastoral fashion. The woman, 
who was wonderfully beautiful, sat with her hat in her 
lap, idly leaning against the trunk of the tree. Her hair, 
like burnished gold, with here and there a gleam of cop- 
per, showed with wonderful lustre against the gray bark 
of the tree. Her eyes were cast down, but I could see 
by the shadows under the long lashes that they were 
dark and soft, and her white brow had the purity and 
candor of an infant, while her mouth was exquisite, sen- 
sitive, passionate, smiling from time to time, with just a 
touch of sad indulgence on her companion, who reclined 
at her feet with an open book in his hand. His back 
was toward me, but there could only be one such head 
and shoulders in Paris, one such perfectly symmetrical 
figure, one man capable of reclining at the feet of a 
woman with such indolent grace, and that was Polonae. 

As softly as possible I slipped away in another direc- 
tion that T might not disturb them. Polonae was in love, 
and that was the secret of his new-found happiness. 
But who was the woman ? She was not a lady in ap- 
pearance, although she was dressed with exquisite taste 
and simplicity. Neither was she a grisette ; her toilet, 
her pose, her quiet dignity disproved it. She was a 
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woman lovely enough to attract the attention of the 
world, to queen it in society, and there she was in a 
muslin gown, a straw hat in her lap, sitting like a shep- 
herdess on that secluded verdant bank, with an obscure 
young man, an artist's model, reclining at her feet, read- 
ing aloud a Polish tale of heroism and strife. 

There was a mystery, but I would not seek to pene- 
trate it ; his secret was safe as far as I was concerned, 
and I was glad to know that at last a gleam of sunshine 
penetrated the dark clouds that surrounded my unhappy 
friend. 

For some time after my discovery in the Bois, I no- 
ticed that our model was very bright and cheerful, that 
his face wore an expression of calm happiness, and that 
his manners were less grave and taciturn. In fact, all 
the pupils, as well as our master, observed it and spoke 
of it, and, curiously enough, at the same time I detected 
a closer iutimacy, a more confidential friendship, between 
Camille and Polonae than had ever existed before. 
Often they conversed apart in low tones, and now and 
then a word fell on my ear which led me to think that 
they frequently met outside of the studio, and were both 
interested in some woman whom they admired greatly. 

When M. Ingres lectured his favorite, as he was often 
obliged to in these days, the young man would color 
painfully under the well merited rebuke, but would offer 
no excuse for his inattention and idleness. 

" Your soul is not in your work," our master would say, 
sadly. " Your place is too often vacant. You are not 
fulfilling the promise that you gave at first. Mon en- 
fant, you are retrograding ; you no longer love your art ; 
— and art is an exacting mistress ; she will have no half 
worship. You must deny yourself the pleasures of life 
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in order to attain to the purest and highest pleasure, the 
pleasure of success. You must toil constantly ; idleness 
brings no results but sorrow and remorse. Look, for ex- 
ample, at Raphael. Almost divine in his genius, and yet 
he did not scorn to labor ; the most severe toil and self- 
denial in his youth made him immortal before he reached 
maturity. Make a religion of your art. Look neither 
to the right nor to the left, much less beneath you. To 
create the beautiful, you must have beauty in your soul. 
The mission of art is to elevate, and how can it be done 
if the artist have not a lofty purpose in his work, his 
eyes on the heavens, his head among the stars. Oh, 
mon enfant, mon enfant" he would repeat, sadly, tear- 
fully, " you are grovelling in the mire of earth, you are 
quenching the living flame, you are trifling with your 
own soul ; your art is not the first in your life. I would 
say to you, as the Divine Master of old said to the young 
man. * Leave all and follow me.' " 

VIIL 

In looking back over my life at that period, I now see 
that I was different from most of the young men around 
me. At twenty-two, I still retained all the confidence, 
the candor, the honesty of my boyhood; I was not 
ashamed to be earnest, enthusiastic, demonstrative, 
ingenuous; life had not destroyed my illusions, and I 
did not hesitate to confess that I still believed in them. 
When I expressed my opinion of humanity, and dis- 
cussed the problem of existence, I was always listened 
to with curious attention, as though I had spoken in a 
strange language, or uttered something new and peculiar. 
Therefore, it was not surprising that the sobriquet of 
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^* Enthusiast ^' was oftener used by the students, in speak- 
ing of me, than my own name ; besides, it was the fashion 
at that time in the studio to name the pupils from 
some peculiarity, either of character or person. Paul, 
because of his pure and gentle face, was called "the 
Madonna," and Camille, owing to his wealth, was dubbed 
" Croesus,'' and our favorite model was never known by 
any other title than " Polonae." 

We four, although so different in character and cir- 
cumstances, had, from our first acquaintance in M. Ingres' 
school, been on more intimate terms than any others of 
the class ; but neither Paul, with his fine qualities, nor 
Camille, with his sunny, generous nature, had exercised 
such an influence and fascination as had Polonse. I may 
say without exaggeration that he was the chief inspira- 
tion of that period ; he was the living embodiment of 
beauty ; the Greek ideal incarnate ; through the perfec- 
tion of Nature, I saw truth in Art. He taught me the 
grace and freedom of lines, the plastic loveliness of form, 
the charm of color, the mystery of light and shade ; in 
fact, all that is exquisite in Nature and Art. 

I thought of him constantly ; I studied him in imagi- 
nation ; he dominated my present, as the head in the 
black berretta had dominated my childhood, as Dorethea 
had dominated my early youth. I needed him ever 
before me, as a scholar needs his books of reference ; he 
was my living book, from which I read all the truths 
that I tried to transfer to my canvas. The very aban- 
donment of self, the forgetfulness of being, the immobil- 
ity and unconsciousness, unmarred by bodily restlessness, 
clothed him with a mystical power ; at times, he seemed 
so absent, so remote from himself (if one may use the 
expression), that it seemed as though his soul was no 
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longer an inhabitant of his body ; and often, while I was 
studying him physically, my mind was engaged in vague 
speculations of a spiritual character, so weird and un- 
natural that they could only have occurred to an over- 
wrought imagination. 

It seemed always to be my disposition to look below 
the surface, to find some peculiarity, some mystery, 
some charm, undiscovered by others. What was percep- 
tible to the casual observer did not interest me. I was 
always seeking some obscure meaning, some hidden 
truth, which was never quite clear to those around me ; 
therefore, one of Polonae's chief attractions was the 
obscurity that surrounded him, the hints and glimpses 
of another existence, his apparent poverty and yet his 
indifference about money ; and now, more bewildering 
than all the rest, his mysterious love affair, his familiar- 
ity with fashionable life, and his sudden intimacy with 
Camille. What did it all mean ? Could it be Polonae's 
influence that had wrought the change in our master's 
favorite, our bright, erratic genius ? Had he cast some 
fatal spell over him, that clouded his clear mind, de- 
stroyed his ambition, and left him indolent, weak, and 
reckless ? 

During the winter preceding the Salon of '35, Camille 
surprised us again by declaring that he did not intend to 
compete for the prize of Rome ; neither did he think of 
painting a picture for the spring exhibition. In fact, 
that he had quite given up the idea of making a profes- 
sion of art. • 

"I have discovered," he said, half seriously, half 
mockingly, " that I have none of the genuine fire, the 
divine inspiration, that our master is always talking of. 
I am tired of the drudgery; I lack application and 
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enthusiasm. No, no, it's no use. I am too ambitious to 
be satisfied with mediocrity, and that is the best I could 
ever hope for. Now, you, my friend," he continued, 
laying his hand affectionately on Paul's shoulder, while 
he studied his prize picture, "you have the veritable 
stamp ; there is nothing spurious about your talent ; my 
dear Madonna, I would not try to compete with you. 
No, no, indeed; I'll leave the laurels of '35 to be 
gathered by you and the Enthusiast." 

" But think of our master's disappointment," I said ; 
" he expected so much of you." 

"Ah, well, he must console himself with Paul; he 
has already transferred his affections to him. I am the 
sheep that has gone astray, and I am not worth looking 
after." 

In spifce of his assumed gayety and indifference, one 
could see that he was ill at ease, and profoundly dissatis- 
fied with himself. 

" Poor Camille," said Paul, sadly, after he had gone. 
"What a bright genius to be clouded and ruined by 
some untoward influence. Think of him as he was a 
few months ago — his ambition, his energy, his candor. 
And now all this mystery and deception. It is painful 
to think of. Can Polonse be at the bottom of it, I 
wonder ? " 

"I would give much to know how and where they 
pass their time together," I replied. " They both seem 
to alternate between a state of feverish happiness and 
restless dajection." 

In this way we speculated and discussed the situation, 
but could arrive at no explanation of the enigma. 

It was early spring. Already there were vernal suggest- 
ions in the swaying branches, the moist, dark earth, and 
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the languid south-wind. In the sunny nooks of the 
gardens, the crocus and tulips were pushing their yellow 
spears through their brown sheaths, and the hedges were 
fringed with hints of color and life. I love the early 
spring ; it is like the first awakening of a soul to a new ex- 
perience, full of promise and expectancy. Full of prom- 
ise ! how much that means to one who is weary from 
some severe effort, and is just feeling the first pangs of 
dissatisfaction and discouragement. 

Paul and I were walking through one of the avenues 
of the Bo is. We were both tired, and a little xincertain 
and dejected about our pictures, which were ready for 
the iSaZon, -although our master was very hopeful; now 
that they were finished, we began to have all sorts of 
doubts and anxieties about them. 

" I am sure mine will be hung in a bad light," said 
Paul. 

"I am afraid mine will not be even accepted," I 
added. 

" I have never thought of that I I am sure they will 
be hung ; but how is what troubles me." 

" Yours will have a place of honor, but mine — if it is 
accepted, why, I shall be satisfied even if it is ' skyed,' 
I think so little of it now." 

''You are too modest," and Paul smiled encouragingly. 
** It is better than you think. One must not undervalue 
his own efforts, and I think it wiser not to be anxious. 
You have done your best, and God knows how / have 
worked. I have put years of my life into mine. It 
means so much for me if I fail ; but for you, who have 
wealth, all is yours — success with you is only a ques- 
tion of time." 

While he spoke, I thought of Dorethea. The tender 
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breath of spring had fanned my love to a flame, and my 
longing to see her was intense. I must return to 
England with something accomplished. I must succeed 
for her, and for the moment I doubted if Paul's incen- 
tive were greater than mine. 

" I am glad our master is satisfied with us," continued 
Paul; "he has had a great disappointment in Camille. 
Poor Camille ! to throw away such a career, and for 
what ? Mon Dieu ! what has taken possession of him ? " 

Being in a tender mood myself, I spoke almost invol- 
untarily: "Camille is in love. Have you not guessed 
it?" 

"And is that a reason for a man to r^ounce so 
much?" asked Paul, incredulously; "it seems to me 
that it should be a spur to ambition." 

" I think with some natures it is otherwise," I said. 
" The passion absorbs them ; they think only of the 
object of their adoration. Every interest is forgotten. 
The past, the future are disregarded ; the present en- 
folds them like a dense cloud, and they do not wish to 
see beyond it." 

" Do you think Camille has found a woman of such 
superiority that she can dominate a character as strong 
as his ? " asked Paul, surprise and doubt in his tone. 

" It is not necessary that she should be intellectually 
superior. She need only be beautiful ; his love of the 
beautiful makes him keenly alive to the physical charms 
of a woman. I can understand how entirely he would 
worship such a woman." 

" Such a woman, yes ; but they are rare. The physi- 
cal beauty that would satisfy a nature as exacting as 
Camille's would be difficult to find. I have never seen 
it, have you ? " 
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*'Yes, " I replied, as we turned into the grand av- 
enue ; " I saw a woman of just such beauty once," for 
while Paul spoke the enchanting face I had seen bend- 
ing oyer Polonae under the spreading oak came vividly 
before me, "and it was not far from here. It was a 
face to work mischief for the strongest man living." 
At that instant, with the words on my lips, I looked up, 
and there it was before me — the actual, living-face ; 
like a vision of beauty it glided by, and in a moment 
was gone. 

The westering sun threw long, slanting shadows across 
the crowded thoroughfare. Carriage after carriage 
whirled past, the confusion of light and color seemed 
for a moment to dazzle me; but I saw distinctly one 
group, that imprinted itself on my sight with photo- 
graphio fidelity. A pair of high-stepping horses, shin- 
ing like burnished bronze, their silver-mounted harness 
glinting in the low sunlight. The driver stately and 
high-seated, the footman with folded arms, like a statue, 
looking straight before him. An open landau, rich with 
ruby satin and dark green enamel ; a woman wrapped 
in blue velvet and soft white fur, graceful plumes 
drooping over her sunny hair and softly shading a brow 
of angelic loveliness. A young, handsome man sitting 
beside her, talking gayly, and bending adoring glances 
on the exquisite face lifted to his. 

An exclamation from Paul brought me to myself. 
'• Camille ! Ciel ! what an adorable woman ! No wonder 
that he has lost himself. My friend, I understand it all 
now." 

Carriage after carriage rolled by, filled with youth, 
beauty, and fashion ; but I only saw that one. I only 
saw that face, and Camille's fine eyes looking into it. 
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It was the same face, the same woman, that I had seen 
sitting like a shepherdess among verdure and silence^ 
with PolonaB reading at her feet. 

IX. 

My picture which was well placed and attracted 
some attention in the Salon was not the work I consid- 
ered my best. Like most young painters, I had selected 
an ambitious subject, " Helios and Clymene," and I had 
confined myself to the purely classical in representing 
it. Polonse was my model for the sun-god, and, as he 
was the principal figure in the composition, I had made 
a most careful study of form and color. It was a con- 
scientious and faithful effort, yet I felt that it lacked 
something, and that feeling was shared by our master 
and Paul. It was too academical, too studied, and I saw, 
much to my chagrin, that, in following my model too 
closely, I had missed soul and sentiment. Therefore, I 
cannot say that I was greatly disappointed when I found 
it hung indifferently well among some hundred of like 
subjects which attracted very little notice, but a smaller 
picture, which I had painted the previous year, at a time 
of enthusiasm over a new model, and with a sort of 
divine fury, found an honorable place, and was much 
talked of — quite enough, M. Michelet said, to turn my 
head, and spoil my future career. 

It was a simple subject. A young girl, gathering 
roses, had pierced her white, slender finger with a thorn ; 
the roses had fallen at her feet, while she looked at the 
wounded finger with sorrowful surprise. It represented 
nature tenderly, harmoniously. It was truthful but not 
austere, delicate in color and graceful in pose, a pretty 
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sentiment, that every one understood and appreciated ; 
yet it could never appeal to the soul as Paul's grand 
religious composition did — Christ in the garden, asking 
sadly, reproachfully, " Could ye not watch one hour ? " 
It was almost impossible to get near his picture ; all 
day long a crowd surrounded it, and the verdict was 
always favorable. 

It seemed at that time as if Paul was under the pro- 
tection of some good genius, so many fortunate things 
happened to him. Scarcely daring to hope for it, he 
one day received the welcome news that he had won the 
prize of Kome. We all rejoiced with him, for we knew 
how much it was to him. Always delicate in health, 
his strength was greatly reduced by constant labor and 
self-denial. He needed the rest and freedom from care 
which he would find in the Academy. Then, there was 
another great reason for him to be happy at the prospect 
before him. Our school would soon be broken up. Our 
dear master was about to leave Paris, to succeed Horace 
Vernet in the directorship of the French Academy in 
Kome, and Paul would be still under the instruction of 
M. Ingres, whom he admired more than any other living 
painter. 

For myself, my soul was in England, and I was long- 
ing for a sight of Dorethea. I was none the less enthu- 
siastic about my future career, but I felt that I could 
not go on successfully until my heart was at rest. 

My plans were all made. I intended to go to London, 
where Lord Hardmoor then was with his family, see 
Dorethea, and, if possible, gain her parents' consent to 
our engagement, and then follow M. Ingres and Paul 
to Kome, where I could enjoy the benefit of my master's 
advice, as well as my friend's society. 
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As soou as the Salon closed, I packed and despatched 
my pictures to London, where they Were exhibited, and 
there they attracted more attention than they did in 
Paris. 

During the three years that I had been with M. Ingres, 
I had made several efforts to get a glimpse of the apart- 
ment where I had spent the happiest years of my child- 
hood, where I had last seen my father in life, and where, 
alas ! I had too sorrowfully seen him in death. 

I have, and always did have, a peculiar feeling about 
places and things. It seems to me that inanimate ob- 
jects have a sort of consciousness, and become interested 
in us and attached to us. Do not the walls of a favorite 
room, the furniture, the pictures and books, give us a 
mute welcome when we enter after an absence, and do 
we not at once feel that we are at home and among 
friends ? 

I remembered some fine fresco-painting on the study 
walls, and I knew those cherub faces were still there, 
smiling, fresh, and beautiful. They were one of the 
pleasant memories of my childhood, and I felt a strong 
desire to see them once more. An old lady, an invalid 
of peculiar habits, occupied the rooms, and seldom went 
out; consequently, I had not been able to gain admit- 
tance. 

Fadette had promised, every time I visited her, to 
arrange it for me as soon as madam was better. Now, 
as I was about to leave Paris, I decided to make another 
attempt, wishing as well to say good-by to the old 
woman, who seemed the only living link between the 
past and the present. 

I found Fadette sitting in her little room near the 
porte, behind her screen of scarlet geraniums, industri- 
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oiisly darning table-linen. She and her surroundings 
had changed so little in all these years that it seemed as 
if the pile of snowy linen, the flowers, the paroquet, and 
even the basket of vegetables on the table, were the 
very same that I had noticed when a little lad. 

As I looked around, I thought it strange that she had 
changed so little while I had changed so much. Life 
seemed to have stood still with her, while I had been 
whirled through the years like a leaf driven before 
the wind. Thinking of this, as I took the chair she 
offered me, I was surprised to hear her echo my very 
thoughts, only reversed. 

"Why, monsieur, how little you change. You keep 
the same young, handsome face. It is only I who grow 
old and stupid. And how swiftly time passes ! It seems 
only yesterday that monsieur your father stood just 
there in the door, smiling so kindly, and asking about 
my flowers. And madam your mother — oh, what a 
face ! It was like sunshine. She always brought Babo 
something when she passed in and out. Of course, not 
this one ; but he is so like the other, and has the same 
name, that I sometimes forget my first Babo died nine 
years ago. And, now I think of it, monsieur, you have 
not been near me for six months. And since then so 
many changes! Old madam dead and buried and the 
apartment empty for two weeks, and I expecting you 
every day to go over the rooms with me." 

" Oh, but I did not know it, or I should have been 
here," I replied ; " I have been busy preparing for the 
exhibition. Had I known, nothing would have kept me 
away. In fact, I came to-day with a hope of getting a 
glimpse of the dear old place." 

" Well, monsieur, I think I can take the liberty to-day. 
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I have a very different tenant now, a young madam, who 
is all beauty and kindness. She is out a great deal ; at 
this time she drives in the Boh, and does not return 
until dinner. I am sure her maid, who is very accommo- 
dating, will oblige me, and allow us to enter ; at least, 
we can try." 

The maid, I thought, admitted us a little reluctantly ; 
however, after having Fadette's explanation, she was 
more gracious, and at my request took me into the study 
which was madam's boudoir. There was nothing famil- 
iar about the room but the walls with the lovely arabesque 
border and smiling cherub faces which I remembered 
so well. In an instant, at the sight of them, all my 
past surroundings came vividly before me, and I seemed 
to see my father sitting near the table, in his carved high- 
backed chair, turning the leaves of a book with slender, 
white fingers, and looking up from time to time to 
smile at me, where I sat opposite, silently conning my 
lessons ; and my eyes turned involuntarily toward the 
wall where the head in the black berretta always hung, 
but, instead of the pensive face of my beloved picture, 
I saw, smiling triumphantly from a gilded panel, the 
handsome features of Camille. 

Unconsciously I uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
which my companions noticed ; for Fadette said, with a 
glance at the maid, " You have seen monsieur ? " 

" I have seen a face like his," I answered, evasively. 
" Is he the husband of madam ? " 

"No, he is not her husband; he is a friend," said the 
maid, coldly. 

As rapidly as possible, I noticed my surroundings. 
The rooms were furnished richly and with much taste, 
and one could tell that they were occupied by a young 
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and fashionable woman. Flowers, ribbons, gloves, fans, 
bonbon boxes, jewelry, and all sorts of pretty trifles, 
were scattered carelessly about. In the salon the piano 
stood open, and the music-rack was piled with fashion- 
able operas and ballads, while the walls were hung with 
some of Camille's best pictures. On an easel near a 
window stood a nearly completed portrait. The palette 
lay on a small table, with the colors still wet, as though 
it had been used that day. I glanced at the picture ; it 
was an exquisite likeness of the woman I had seen in the 
Bois. 

"It is madam," said Fadette; "monsieur can see for 
himself how beautiful she is." 

Not daring to remain longer, I slipped a ten-franc 
piece into the hand of the maid, who closed the door 
hurriedly upon us. 

It would be impossible to describe my emotions as I 
descended the stairs with Fadette. My first feeling was 
one of indignation. It seemed as though I had wit- 
nessed the desecration of my home, the pure temple of 
happy domestic love. My angel mother, my good fath- 
er, seemed to look reproachfully at me in the midst of 
these indications of an irregular connection. I regretted 
that I had succeeded in gaining admission only to learn 
this hateful secret, only to discover the dishonor of my 
friend. 

" Tell me about this woman," I said sternly to Fadette, 
when we reached her little room. 

"I know nothing about her, monsieur. She came 
here a few months ago with the agent to look at the 
apartment. A blond handsome man accompanied her ; I 
thought they were just married, he seemed so anxious 
to please her. Then the furniture came, and they were 
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80 happy settling their menage. Madam is so gracious, 
and not at all difficult. At first the blond spent most 
of his time with her, and she saw no other company. 
One day, the dark young count came with him, and con- 
tinued to come very often. For some time he and the 
blond were always here together, and there was a great 
deal of company, and they were very gay. Then the 
blond came but seldom, and it is now some days that I 
have not seen him at all. I think they had some trouble, 
for he rushed out, much excited, without noticing me ; 
he seemed confused and scared, like one half-crazy, and 
he has not returned since. But the count comes always. 
Madam has a carriage, and they go out together and 
seem very happy. However, it is not my business to 
tell the secrets of the house, and I should not talk if I 
did not know that monsieur is very discreet. But hush ! 
— here they are returning from their drive earlier than 
usual." 

I withdrew out of sight, but remained in a position 
where I could see the entrance, and my heart beat al- 
most audibly when I saw Camille with the lovely en- 
chantress leaning on his arm and smiling up at him, 
while her red gold hair brushed his shoulder. The /roit- 
frouoi her rich dress and her tinkling laughter died 
away in the distance as they mounted the stairs, and 
I stood stupidly looking after them, only conscious of 
one thing, and that was that I had discovered the Deli- 
lah who had shorn my friend of his strength. 

But Polon» — unhappy Polon» I What of him ? 
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X. 



It was the eve of my departure for London, and I sat 
alone in my room, feeling desolate and anxious, as I al- 
ways do when about to make any change in the ordinary 
routine of my life. 

My effects were all packed ; the bare walls and empty 
bookcases seemed to look at me with mute sorrow. I 
had been very happy in these rooms ; for three years 
I had lived a congenial life, a life that suited my 
peculiar temperament. Books, music, and pictures 
had been my companions, when I had not enjoyed the 
society of my friends, who had not been many, but I 
loved them, and our tastes were the same. How many 
bright evenings with Camille and the others, how many 
thoroughly satisfactory hours of labor with Paul alone 
for my companion. I had lived my three years at the 
very best. I had worked hard and accomplished a great 
deal. I had carried out my plans and had made an hon- 
orable start in my profession, and I felt that I had won 
my father's approval ; he seemed very near me while I 
sat there alone, and, in spite of my anxieties, a gentle 
peace filled my heart. But would I ever be as happy 
again, as free from self-reproach and regret, as well con- 
tented with myself. England loomed before me like a 
dark cloud in my horizon. T thought of Lord Hardmoor, 
cold, sarcastic, and worldly, sceptical of all the softer in- 
fluences of life, a scoffer at sentiment and the religion of 
beauty, and felt that there could be but little sympathy 
between us. Ah, had it not been for Dorethea, for my 
sweet love, never again would I have set foot on the 
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shore of that perfide Albion, where I had suffered so 
much. 

Thinking over all thisj I had smoked out my last cigar, 
and it was near midnight. I had waited, hoping that at 
the last some of my friends would come to say good-by. 
Paul had gone to the country to visit his parents before 
his departure for Kome. Camille I had not seen for 
weeks — in fact, not since my chance glimpse of him in 
the Kue de Grenelle. He had cut himself adrift from his 
former life and friends ; even M. Ingres, who had been 
devoted to him, rarely saw him, and never knew of his 
mode of life. Of Polonae, my unhappy friend, I could 
learn nothing. I had tried to communicate with him 
through every medium I could think of ; I had written to 
him of my intended departure for England on the date 
that I had fixed upon. I begged him to come to me or 
tell me where I could find him ; I felt a great tenderness 
and pity for him. I was sure he was suffering from a 
cruel wound, and, indignant and hopeless, he had hidden 
himself somewhere to eat out his heart alone in silence 
and misery. 

Sometimes I shuddered at the thought of a more hor- 
rible fate — he had so often said that he had not a single 
tie to bind him to life, and in that great Paris, with its 
restless rush, one could be trodden down and passed 
over, obliterated as though he had never been, and who 
could know the end ? 

Unhappy, and disappointed at my failure to hear from 
him before I retired, I began reluctantly to prepare for 
bed, when I heard a step outside, and a low, hesitating 
knock at the outer door. In an instant I turned the key, 
and the object of my solicitude stood before me. 

If it had been possible for Polonae to look like any 
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other human being, I should not have known him, so 
terribly was he changed. Silently and mechanically, 
like one moving in his sleep, he placed his hat and 
gloves on the table, and with strange precision drew a 
chair near the empty fireplace and sat down. The night 
was warm, but he seemed to be shivering with a slight 
ague. 

"My friend, my dear friend," I almost sobbed, "you 
have been ill, and did not let me know." 

"No," he replied, with a wan smile, looking at me 
from the gloomy caverns of his eyes, that had become 
abnormally large and sunken, " no : I have not been 
ill. I have been in hell, and these changes are the marks 
of my torment." 

For a moment I thought he was insane ; then a motherly 
tenderness, an infinite pity, filled my soul, and, drawing 
his head to my bosom, I held him in my strong young 
arms, close to my heart, and said, soothingly, " Tell me, 
tell me all, and let me help you." 

" There is no help," he said ; " there is nothing to be 
done. I do not suffer now ; the fire of my torment is 
burnt out, and I am like dead ashes." 

Taking my hands in his cold clasp, he pressed them 
with solemn fervor, and said, gratefully, "Ah, your 
friendship is the only cooling drop that has fallen on my 
parched heart. Thank you. God bless you." 

Then disengaging himself gently from my arms, he 
arose and began pacing the floor. I noticed how very 
feeble he was, how thin his hands were, and the pitifully 
attenuated lines of his limbs, that had served so often for 
models of symmetrical beauty. 

" I should not have come here to make you unhappy 
on the eve of your departure," he said, at last, arousing 
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himself with an effort. " I did not mean that any one 
should know of my misfortune, but I could not repress 
the longing to see you once more." 

He trembled and wavered as if about to fall. Grently 
forcing him into a chair, I poured out some wine and 
asked him to drink it. He took it without remark, 
drank it at a draught, and seemed somewhat revived. 

" Now tell me your trouble ; I must know before I 
sleep. You can trust me ; I am your friend,'* I urged. 

" Yes, I can trust you ; you are sincere. But of what 
use to complain ! I tell you I do not suffer now. I am 
not as weak as you think. The fact is, I have eaten 
nothing for days; the wine has revived me. Now I 
have nerve and strength. If I lay my heart bare to 
you, you will only despise me, but not as deeply as I 
despise myself. Oh, there is nothing in the world that 
I hate as I hate myself. But' why should I ? It was 
destiny ; it was destiny. I had no will of my own. I 
was helpless. I saw her again, I heard her voice, and 
I was lost. I thought I hated and despised her, but I 
loved her — I loved her always, and I love her now, and 
shall love her while there is life enough in me to suffer. 
We Poles are doomed. It is our destiny to be constant, 
and to lose, — always to lose, — and our losses are dearer 
to us than gain to others. I thought I had nothing 
more to lose. I had buried my love so long that I 
thought it was dead, dead ; but, at the first sight of her 
face, it started up and stood before me like a strong 
man armed. It took possession of me, and I was over- 
powered — bound hand and foot, and delivered up to 
hell. It is all very simple — an every-day story. Her 
llussian lover deserted her six years ago, and she was 
but eighteen. She drifted to Paris with other wrecks. 
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and since then has lived a precarious existence, not 
wholly bad. In her there is just enough of the divine 
to make the demon attractive. She is a mixture of saint 
and fiend — the face of an angel, the heart of a devil. 
More than a year ago, was it not ? — about the time I 
asked you for a loan of two thousand francs — I had oc- 
casion to change my apartment, and one day, while look- 
ing for another equally suitable, I entered a small hotel 
in the Avenue Matignon, where rooms were advertised to 
be let. The apartment was on the fourth floor, small, 
and simply furnished. The concierge, as garrulous as 
they usually are, told me that a very beautiful young lady 
had occupied the rooms, who was in great trouble, could 
not pay her rent when she went, and had left her effects 
until she could settle with the landlord. There were some 
boxes waiting to be moved, and on their covers I noticed 
several Russian labels. Just at that moment, the door 
near which we were was softly opened, and she stood be- 
fore me. The recognition was mutual — instantaneous. I 
held out my hand, and she clasped it warmly, eagerly. 
The concierge discreetly withdrew, and we were alone. 
It is not necessary to relate in detail all that followed. 
It is enough to say that I was in a fool's paradise. I 
paid her debts, which were numerous, and established 
her in an apartment. She must be well lodged, well 
clothed, and well cared for. She was ambitious, and mean 
surroundings did not suit her beauty. I spent all I had 
to gratify her extravagant demands. I had but one thing 
that belonged to my mother. It was an antique cross, 
set with gems of great value. It had been in our family 
for centuries, and prized as an amulet — a charm against 
evil. It had been wet with my father's blood, it lay on 
his breast in death ; my mother took it from over her 
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broken heart when I left her, and hung it about my neck 
with her blessing and prayers. I always wore it — no 
words can tell what it was to me. It had been bathed 
in my father's blood, my mother's tears, and made 
sacred by that last benediction. My friend, I sold it for 
her, to pander to her luxury — that pure, sacred thing, 
the last treasure I had on earth. She seemed grateful, 
happy, contented, and, more than all, she seemed to 
love me tenderly. One day, our friend Camille met us 
together. I presented him to her, and when we were 
alone she asked a great many questions about him, and 
finally made me promise to bring him to visit her. He 
was my friend. I loved and trusted him ; so I complied 
with her wishes, and he became a constant visitor. Poor 
Camille ! I do not blame Camille — remember, I do not 
blame him. He struggled against it. He did not wish 
to injure me, but he too was powerless. It was his des- 
tiny, as it was mine. I could not believe it at first. I 
was blind and stupid, and it was not until she asked me, 
in the plainest language, how we were to live — how was 
I to support her in the luxury necessary to her happi- 
ness. Had I a settled income ? No. Well, Camille had, 
and Camille loved her. As for her, she must think of 
herself. Love, devotion, passion — that was all very well 
with money, but without it was nothing. My God ! how 
the demon took possession of her ! Her angel face was 
transformed. She was Medusa, whom to look at was to 
die. She killed my soul with a glance. She sent me to 
the Limbus of the damned with a smile. It is over. I 
accept my fate. Again, again I have lost. And Ca- 
mille — ah, did I hate him as I might, I could wish him 
no greater punishment than to taste of the cup that I 
h^ve drained/' 
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What could I say to him ? The few words that one 
might use were no more adequate to the situation than 
a drop of dew to quench the fires of Vesuvius. I do not 
think that he even heard what 1 tried to say. He was 
so completely enfolded in his own misery as to be deaf 
to the voice of friendship. 

For some time he looked at me contemplatively ; then 
h^ said gently, and in his old tone : " My friend, you 
have soared straight upward into the pure ether, into 
the blue of heaven. You are calm and undisturbed by, 
the passions and follies of this seething pit of misery. 
You are above us all, 

" * L'aigle va toujours seuL* 

and we poor earth worms crawl and writhe in the dust. 
Adieu I I must go. Adieu ! " 

" Where are you going ? ^' I asked, surprised at his 
calmness and the sudden change in his manner. 

"To Poland." 

« To Poland/' I echoed. " When ?^' 

" To-morrow, at break of day, I leave Paris forever. I 
am going to Poland, to my mother's grave. Adieu! 
Adieu 1 " and, wringing my hand passionately, he went 
out and closed the door while I was still urging him to 
remain. 

To Poland, to his mother's grave. His last earthly 
refuge. 

Polonae, Adieu, 
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PART IV. 

LA SANTA. 
L 

Rome, March 20, 1836. 

This evening, while looking from my window in the 
Piazza della Trinata dei Monti, I am as fully impressed 
as I ought to be that, at last, I am in Eome — Kome the 
Mecca of the pilgrim of art, the realization of all his 
ideals, the sum total of his aspirations. In every 
other place he may look upon himself as a stranger and 
a wayfarer. Here, Eternal Mother, he is welcomed 
to thy sumptuous bosom, and feasted on thy undying 
beauty. 

I might fill pages with descriptive rhapsodies, but of 
what use ! I could say nothing new. Its glories and 
delights have been sung and written of by every nation 
and in every tongue under the sun. I will only say that 
at first I did not fully comprehend nor appreciate the 
grandeur and harmony of the vast city, the majestic 
breadth and depth of color and shade, the materialized 
poetry and melody that surrounded me. I was bewil- 
dered and surprised. It was all too sublime for me to 
grasp at first, but, after some weeks of rest and study, I 
am growing accustomed to the magnificent proportions 
of this wonderful architecture. Every day it is becom- 
ing less mysterious, and more within my human grasp, 
stretching out before me like a sombre panorama where 
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one by one I search out the wonders of antiquity and 
the beauties of art. 

Now the red sun is sinking behind the pines of Monte 
Mario. They stand like solemn sentinels at the gate of 
night. The vast unutterable spreads above, the vast un- 
utterable spreads below. The murmur of ages, the rest- 
less whir of centuries; the roaring of that "loom of 
Time" plied by countless multitudes, echoes and re- 
echoes from afar, with a sound like the marshalling of 
the eternal hosts. The dome of St. Peter's rises in 
purple grandeur, solitary against the saffron sky, and in 
remote splendor a glowing star hangs above the stern 
black cross — an emblem of peace after pain. This twi- 
light hour of exquisite happiness consecrates me to my 
worship. Rome! city of eternal beauty, thou hast 
entered into my soul, into the very inner temple of my 
love, and henceforth thou art my home of homes. 

I am settled here in my comfortable apartment, only a 
stone's-throw from the Villa Medici, the home of my dear 
master, and madam, whom I love like a mother, and Paul, 
my good and earnest Paul. A nobler era begins. I feel 
a powerful impetus, a new dedication to art. My brain 
and heart are full of pictures. Life is spread out be- 
fore me in ravishing colors. I am happy, too happy. 
Can one be too happy ? Oh youth, and love, and hope. 

Ever since Dorethea said she loved me, I have walked 
on air. I am lifted into a higher, purer ether, the eternal 
blue of heaven. That sweet soul, that fair-haired child, 
has knighted me with her love ; henceforth I must be 
sans peur et sans reproche, I am a better, stronger man. 
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thinking of her, and I feel the power within me to 
accomplish wonders for her. 

My visit to England was delightful in spite of my fore- 
bodings. Lord Hardmoor treated me with great kindness 
and consideration. This time I came as a successful 
man, one whom the world, the world of London, spoke 
well of. My pictures were kindly received, and many- 
good things said of them. But there were no words of 
praise so dear to my soul, so entirely satisfactory 
to my ambition, as Dorethea's unstinted- admiration. 
In her sweet eyes they were works of genius, possessed 
of every excellence, and she never wearied of studying 
them in every light and from every position. 

It was Dorethea's first season, and she enjoyed to the 
utmost every triumph, every attention, every compli- 
ment, and they were numerous, for she is really beautiful, 
and how happy and sunny her nature is. We were very 
gay, and I will acknowledge that I enjoyed it all greatly. 
It was my first experience of fashionable life, and before 
I was well aware of it I found myself drawn into the 
very vortex, and whirled around with the rest of human- 
ity, as wild and reckless as any of them. There were a 
succession of balls, dinners, lunches, garden parties, 
exhibitions, and all the thousand and one things which 
go to make up a London season, all of which we at- 
tended, much to Lady Hardmoor's discomfort, who was 
not in her usual health, and who often suffered from 
weariness. Still, she was very patient and sweet, and 
her affection and consideration for me almost equalled 
her pride and love for Dorethea. 

I wonder if all young lovers invest the object of their 
adoration with every perfection, or whether my dear girl 
is really so superior to others. To me she seems with- 
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out a flaw, a gem ! No, I won't say that — it is too 
trite ; she is simply a treasure, and my own. Beside her 
beauty and accomplishments, she has such a high, clear 
soul, so stropg and truthful. No foolish coquetry, no 
little deceptions. How sweetly straightforward and 
sincere was her answer when I, feeling my un worthiness, 
humbly asked for her love. I can see her beautiful clear 
eyes as she looked into my very soul, and said so gravely 
and simply, " My dear Felix, I have loved you ever since 
that night I first saw you, a pale, sorrowful boy, so 
desolate and heart-broken." 

How grateful I am for her love, how contentedly and 
securely happy. And Lord Hardmoor behaved so well — 
so much better than I expected. It is true, he made 
some conditions before he would consent to our engage- 
ment. But I cannot complain of them. She is his only 
child, his treasure, and he is not a man to put a low esti- 
mate on anything belonging to him. At first, I rather 
hesitated about promising that I would live in England, 
on my estate, and give up art as a profession. But what 
does it matter ? With Dorethea, one place is as good as 
another, and every place a paradise ; and as to making 
art a profession, that is only a hollow phrase. I shall 
paint wherever I am, and, with Dorethea for a compan- 
ion and inspiration, I shall do better work, work more 
worthy the favor of those who can understand it. And 
if my pictures bring me money, why should I not take 
it, as I should for any other honest labor. I shall not 
try to make my talent a means for enriching myself, 
nor shall I seek for wealth through it ; therefore, I shall 
work more freely and more sincerely. As to waiting 
three years, that indeed seems hard ; but we are both 
young, and I need three years of serious study here in 
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Rome, and then I have a mission to perform. I must 
continue my search for my lost picture. 

I spoke of it to Lord Hardmoor, and he smiled incred- 
ulously, and said, in his light, scoffing tone : " What, 
still possessed with that idea ! I thought you had be- 
come mor? sensible, and had outgrown such childish 
nonsense.*' 

I assured him that I had not. 

"Very well; you most travel. It is the fashion to 
make the tour of the world, and at the same time you 
can look out for the picture. But what knight-errantry ! 
and all for a piece of canvas ! Suppose you find it and 
can't buy it. What will you do in that case ? " 

"If I find it, I will buy it — if it takes all I have in 
the world," I replied, firmly. 

He looked at me for a moment with a grieved, puzzled 
expression, and then said, bitterly, " I hope to heavens 
you will never find it. And Tm promising my child to 
you. In spite of all you've done, you're still the same 
crazy enthusiast that you were at sixteen. How can I 
trust you with her happiness if you take such a matter 
as that seriously ? How do I know what folly you may 
be guilty of after she is your wife." 

"I will never make Dorethea unhappy," I replied. 
"And I will obey you in everything else, but I must 
find that picture if possible, and Dorethea approves of 
my intention." 

" Well, remember, if you do anything absurd, I shall 
not feel bound to keep my promise. You are nothing 
but a pair of silly, romantic children," he added, as he 
left the room, flushed and angry. 

In spite of his annoyance, I know he does not take 
me seriously, and for that I am not to blame. I do not 
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wish to deceive him, but T am as much in earnest as I 
was on the first day that I began my search with M. 
Michelet. I do not think the picture is either in Eng- 
land or in France, and it is not probable that it is in 
Italy ; therefore, I am under the impression that it is in 
Germany, and thither I shall go when T have" completed 
my studies here. At times I feel confident that I shall 
find it. And with that once in my possession, and Dor- 
ethea my wife, life will have no more of happiness to 
give me. 

II. 

How lovely these early spring mornings are. The 
crisp, transparent atmosphere seems to lift one above 
earth and its confusion and discords. How bright and 
home-like my rooms are. How sunny and warm my 
little loggia^ with its stunted orange-trees in big green 
tubs, and the border of shallow boxes filled with flaunt- 
ing geraniums. I look up; in the unspeakable blue 
above me I see flocks of swallows darting here and 
there, and a long, liquid note comes down to me that 
sounds like a lark " singing at heaven's high gate," and I 
find myself repeating part of Shakespeare's matchless 
sonnet, — 

•*Full many a glorious morning have I seen." 

I glance below. — An old bent man, his head white with 
the blossoms of age, is hobbling about, removing some 
mats from a frame that protects a clump of exquisite 
camellias covered with buds and blossoms. The old 
man's lean, nervous hands hover about the stately, snowy 
buds as he turns them to the warmth of the sun, and 
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every touch is a caress. His eyes, all of youth that is 
left him, sparkle with delight as he stands and gazes at 
them ; their beauty has entered into his old, frozen heart. 
Tenderly, carefully, he cuts one matchless blossom, 
surrounded with its glossy leaves, and, stooping, he 
gathers his hands full of sweet Parma violets, and goes 
away laden with these fragrant treasures. Doubtless, 
they are a love-token for some fair girl, whose wai*m, red 
lips will be pressed to them in rapture. 

Opposite to me is a bit of quaint old wall. Time 
has painted the stucco with patches of beautiful color ; 
pale lavender, pink, soft blue, and the tenderest of 
greens. Against it, outlined sharply, is a slender ole- 
ander, with flaming red flowers ; and from the edge of 
the brown tiles just above hangs a cluster of thin vines 
and long, swaying tendrils, starred here and there with 
blue blossoms. Wherever I look, I see pictures which I 
am impatient to transfer to canvas. 

A soft, musical voice at my elbow timidly informs me 
that my breakfast is served. It is Tita, the pretty child, 
of my padrona di Casa. She too is a picture, with her 
glossy braids pinned up in knots behind each ear ; her 
low Greek brow and great mild eyes ; her pearly teeth 
and rich flashing smile. And my breakfast-table would 
tempt the most fastidious gourmand : — An antique bowl 
piled with fruit ; a dish of pale green lettuce — Cappuc- 
ciniy the child calls it; a small basket of crisp rolls; a 
few pink slices of ham; and a golden pat of butter, 
make as pretty a study of color as one would care to 
see. 

Through the open door I can look into my studio — a 
well lighted, picturesque room. My sketches are ar- 
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ranged on the walls and easels ; my draperies, bric-a- 
brac, and few good casts are placed to the best advan- 
tage ; my rugs make bright spots of color on the stone 
floor. Pots of blooming flowers and a glowing brass 
scaldino give just the touch of warmth and cheerfulness 
it needs. Truly, I am well placed, as my dear master 
says, every time he visits me. 

My experience of yesterday was a charming episode 
in my life. I went to the Villa Medici to consult Paul 
about a little matter, and was told that he was making 
a study in the garden. Feeling sure that my visit would 
not be considered an intrusion, I followed the path 
indicated, and came upon a group whose grace and beauty 
took full possession of me. Paul was seated at his easel, 
and lightly leaning against the arm of a carved stone 
bench stood a young girl of the most remarkable face 
and figure I have ever seen. I think what impresses me 
most is the saintly purity of her face. Her brow is 
serene and innocent, and the pale brown hair falls over 
it in soft, rippling waves; her eyes are of the same 
tender brown, with large pupils and a faint line of light 
beneath, which suggests a tear. The virginal outline 
of the faintly colored cheek, the delicately pointed chin, 
the softly curving and rather thin lips with a faint 
smile of divine sweetness and reserve, give her a per- 
fectly angelic expression, and her costume, which is of 
classic simplicity, suits her admirably. A fine violet 
cashmere robe falls in full, graceful folds from the 
square-cut neck to the feet, with wide over-sleeves, that 
hang open from the shoulders, showing tight-fitting 
white sleeves outlined with gold embroidery. Over her 
head, pointed slightly at the forehead, falls a soft white 
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veil, that reaches behind to the hem of her long robe, 
and it is also bordered with a delicate tracery of gold. 

At the farther end of the seat against which the girl 
leaned sat a handsome woman, dressed in simple black, 
with an open book in her lap, over which she was 
bending. 

From my point of observation I could see Paul's in- 
spired face and earnest eyes as he raised them from 
time to time toward his lovely model, while she stood 
before him, her white hands folded, her modest eyes cast 
down, and her soft lips curving in that saintly smile. 
Not wishing to disturb the charming group, I stepped 
discreetly behind some shrubbery, and, after a few more 
stolen glances, I slipped away, and left my friend, with 
heaven in his eyes, worshipping the most angelic crea- 
ture I have ever seen. 

All impatience to learn who this beautiful girl was, 
I fortunately met Madam Ingres, taking a turn through 
a shady part of the garden. Smiling at my eager air, she 
held out her hand, and, anticipating my question, she 
said : — 

" Ah, I know by your face that you have seen her, and 
are about to deluge me with questions. Refrain, and I 
will tell you all about her. Among the artists she is 
called La Santa, because she poses only for sacred sub- 
jects — Madonnas, saints, angels, such forms and faces 
as require the purest type, the most spiritually ravishing 
expression, the most heavenly countenance, which she 
possesses to perfection ; but her earthly name is Ang^lique 
Eaymond. Her father was a French artist, who lived 
here the most of his life, — an early friend of M. Ingres, 
and one of the most spiritual men who ever bore the 
burden of an earthly existence, one of the most patient 
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and humble amongst the great army of martyrs. When 
no longer young, he experienced his first passion, and 
married. You have seen Madam Kaymond, the lady sit- 
ting near Ang^lique; so I need not tell you that she 
was beautiful. And she was as good as she was beauti- 
ful — talented, highly accomplished, but poor, a gover- 
ness in an English family of rank. A few years ago 
our poor friend died, and left his widow and child with 
no other fortune than a number of unfinished pictures, 
which the dear woman believes to be works of genius, 
and I' am sure she values them more than she would 
their weight in gold. With the strictest economy, and 
by teaching music and English, she has managed to live 
and educate Ang^lique, who is a paragon of perfection 
as well as a marvel of beauty. I love both mother and 
daughter dearly, and they are with me a great deal." 

"Then, she is not a professional model?" I asked, 
much interested. 

" No and yes, if you can understand that. I do not 
mean that Ang^lique does not take money for posing ; 
she makes a business of it, to add to their scanty income 
and to lighten the labor of her mother, whose health is 
breaking up sadly. But she does not pose for every and 
any artist, neither would she consent to sit for a painter 
of doubtful reputation, no matter what price he offered. 
Nor for any subject except sacred, or pictures of the 
church, as we style them. It came about in this way. 
Two years ago, an eminent French painter, a friend of 
M. Vernet, was in despair for a model for a Madonna, 
in a nearly completed Holy Family. Among the black- 
browed Roman models, there was not one who had a 
face of the spiritual type which he required. One even- 
ing at a Salon of the Academy, he was presented to 
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Madam Raymond and Angelique, and instantly he knew 
that he had found the face he had been seeking. He 
dared not approach the mother on the subject, but it 
was arranged through ^I, Vernet; and since then she 
has posed for all the religious pictures that have been 
painted in Rome. She looks at it in a very spiritual 
way ; she is pious beyond any one I ever knew, and she 
considers it a sacred duty. Naturally of a religious and 
contemplative nature, the terrible sorrow of her father's 
death intensified and elevated her character, until she is 
now the most ideal of idealists. For her the material 
world is but a brief abiding-place, and the unseen is the 
real. She lives in mystical dreams of a transcendental 
existence, another life, as it were, separate and apart 
from this, and she is angelic in her innocence, sweet 
child ; she says so simply and candidly that if God has 
given her a face of a suitable type for the Madonna, 
and if such pictures elevate and purify mankind, it is 
right that she should assist in exalting the mind and 
leading the thoughts to heavenly things.'* 

" What a remarkable character ! how interesting she 
must be ! will you present me, the first opportunity ? " 
I asked, earnestly. 

" Certainly ; you must know her. You could not live in 
Rome, and be a habitue of the Academy, without know- 
ing La Santa. But I will take you into my confidence, 
M. Felix, and don't betray my plans. I have quite set 
my heart on marrying her to our dear Paul. She will 
suit him exactly ; for he is a saint himself." 

" What a mhiage I a pair of saints," I said, laughing 
at her naive arrangement. 

" But he is a wonderful genius, and will soon be rich 
and famous. Now, don't thwart me nor disarrange my 
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plans by falling in love with her yourself. She is made 
for Paul, and you must not interfere with the designs of 
Providence." 

I assured her that I would not be so presumptuous. 
" Paul is my friend, and I wish to see him happy ; and, 
judging from his face to-day, I think he intends to help 
you in your conspiracy.'' 

" Thank Heaven if my scheme is progressing. It wJs 
I who suggested the Holy Family, in order to bring 
them together. But I must leave you now ; I have an 
engagement with my husband. Remember my evenings, 
Sunday and Thursday ; be sure to come. Au revoir, my 
dear Felix, au revoir,^* And, with a kind nod and smile, 
my gentle friend left me to dream away the remainder 
of the afternoon leaning over the old wall, and watching 
the gay throng passing and repassing below in the Villa 
Borghese. 

III. 

Last evening I had the pleasure of seeing La Santa 
again. It was at Madam's reception, and I was among 
the first there. We were all listening in deep attention 
to M. Ambroise Thomas, one of the pensionnaires, who 
was at the piano playing a Sonata, when I raised my 
eyes, and she was standing quite near me. She was 
dressed in simple white, as pure and classic in outline 
as the robe she wore the first time I saw her. Without 
a veil, the abundance of waving hair and the graceful 
outline of neck and shoulders are more noticeable ; and 
the whole girlish, gracious figure is the most perfect 
picture of purity and innocence imaginable. 

In an instant, Paul was at her side, his serene face 
all aglow with expectation and pleasure. I had never 
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seen him so alert, so interested, so handsome. He was 
charming, and I watched them closely, curious to see if 
there were any indications of interest on her part ; but 
she received his greeting without the least flush on her 
delicate cheek. Calmly, coolly, her divine eyes were 
raised to his, the lips curved gently in a faint smile of 
welcome, but there was no restrained emotion, no dumb 
rapture, such as we feel at meeting with one we love, 
one who has already kindled the immortal fire, that 
avowal has not yet fanned to a flame. 

In PauPs flushed, eager face I read his secret. In 
hers I saw the clear mirror of a soul over which a 
breath of passion had never swept. 

While I was making these mental comments, I was 
talking with a bright, handsome English girl, Laura 
Brent, the daughter of an artist who lived mostly in 
Rome. - I had made their acquaintance in London, 
during the season, and already felt a warm friendship 
for the kind, friendly girl, who was perfectly natural 
and matter-of-fact, but not half as interesting to me as 
the angelic creature I had been studying. 

As soon as a young Italian painter carried Miss Brent 
off to look at the pictures, I went to Madam Ingres, and 
reminded her of her promise. 

She looked at me with a quizzical smile, evidently 
amused at my persistence. " Very well ; I will keep my 
promise, on one condition," she said, taking my arm, 
" which is that you will agree not to interfere with our 
dear Paul. You see, he is already by her side, and as 
happy as one can be on earth. We must give them a 
chance to interest each other, to become mutually ac- 
quainted. When she knows more of his beautiful 
character, all will go as I wish." 
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" I don't think I cjan quite agree with you," I returned, 
doubtfully. "We are more likely to be attracted by 
contrasts. I think they are too much alike to become 
lovers. When she loves, she will love a more worldly 
man than Paul. " 

" Impossible, " said Madam Ingres, decidedly ; "Ange- 
lique could never be drawn to a nature less pure than her 
own. You do not know the child ! She is truly saintly ; 
she is eprise with religion, truth, and holiness. In fact, 
she is already ripe for heaven." 

" Ah, I wish, then, she were less angelic, for we can ill 
afford to lose her. Heaven is full of angels, and we 
have but this one. " 

" Don't jest, my dear boy," returned Madam, a little 
sadly. " I think she is given to us to make us in love 
with the beauty of goodness and purity ; in fact, to lead 
our souls upward. I can never look at her ethereal 
form and celestial face without wondering if there is not 
a direct communication between her and the angels. 
Oh, she is elevating, and you will agree with me when 
you know her. " 

When we reached her side. Madam laid her hand 
caressingly on the girPs shoulder, and said, "Ang^lique, 
here is another of my children who wishes to know 
you." 

" Ah, dear Madam, how many you have, and how much 
you love them all ! " She made a gracious little saluta- 
tion to me, and, after a few pleasant words, took my arm 
for a promenade through the salon. 

Exteriorly, she was so faultless that I almost dreaded 
to talk with her for fear she might disappoint me. I was 
afraid I might find her conventional and insipid ; but, on 
the contrary, she had a bright, responsive mind, full of 
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natural intelligence, and a remarkably just and beautiful 
appreciation of music, art, and literature; while her 
voice was so sympathetic that the simplest thing she 
said seemed to have more than its meaning, which gave 
a certain gravity to her artless repose and dignity. 

It is astonishing how many subjects can be touched 
upon in a few moments by minds that are congenial. 
She had that charming faculty of making one feel as 
though she was acquainted with his particular likes and 
dislikes, of showing a pretty interest in everything, and 
listening with attention to even trivial remarks. We 
were sauntering about discussing the pictures, and vari- 
ous other subjects that interested us, when the full tones 
of a superb contralto voice attracted my attention. 

"What a rich voice ! let us get a little nearer/' I said, 
leading her to a chair. 

" That is mama singing. Has she not a fine voice ? " 
She spoke with such pride and love that I was charmed 
with her. 

" It is magnificent," I replied, warmly ; " and she has 
the rare quality of pleasing the heart as well as the ear. " 

" Dear mama ! I wonder that she can sing with such 
feeling and expression. I should think as much trouble 
as she has had would destroy one's sensibility and make 
one hard and cold ; but her heart is as young and tender 
as it ever was. " 

Looking into her holy eyes, I could not make idle com- 
pliments or indulge in fashionable small talk. She com- 
pelled sincerity, and I know she understood what I felt 
when I said, — 

" How can she be otherwise than happy with such a 
daughter. You must be a continual joy, a continual 
inspiration to her. " 
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*' I try to make her life brighter, and to lighten her 
burdens as much as possible ; but," she continued sadly, 
"I think she suffers to have me pose for the artists. 
Although it makes me happy to do it, perhaps I am not 
right to give her pain, in order to gain the pleasure of 
helping her." 

"You are simply heroic. You do not like it for itself; 
you like it because you are doing it for her." 

" And because I think it is my duty to do all I can to 
elevate art, and I should like my duty or else I am not 
sincere. If we make martyrs of ourselves, it is for 
some reward, either earthly or heavenly. No, I am not 
heroic ; but I should like to be, I should like to do some- 
thing quite unselfish, quite devotional, and for no re- 
ward." 

" It seems to me that you are forgetting self, and act- 
ing most disinterestedly every day you live." 

" Ah, I do so little ! But the power is given to few to 
do really noble deeds, just as it is given to few to be 
really great. In looking back through the centuries up 
to our own time, how comparatively few are the names 
that are immortal, and all the countless multitudes who 
have toiled and struggled and won their fleeting triumphs 
are forgotten, gone — swept away like leaves in the 
wind. Is it not sad to think of ? And they all had the 
same lofty desires, but they lacked the power or the 
opportunity." 

While she went on in a soft monotone the noble voice 
of her mother rose and fell, filling the lofty rooms with 
waves of melody, and I heard both distinctly. One 
spoke to my soul, the other to my senses. I could have 
listened forever. 

There truly seems some mystical charm in this young 
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girl. Her eyes compel me to listen, and her voice 
searches deeper into my soul than any other voice I have 
ever heard. I am drawn toward her, and it is a purely 
intellectual attraction. I feel as though I had been in 
the presence of a Vestal. It is as Madam Ingres says ; 
she is elevating. 

Paul stood at a distance during our conversation, with 
his eyes fixed greedily upon us. Now there was a pause 
in the music, and he joined us. Madam Eaymond left 
the piano amid great applause, and we formed a group 
near the master and Mr. Brent, who were vivaciously dis- 
cussing the respective merits of the two great comj)osers, 
Beethoven and Mozart. There was a great deal of ani- 
mated argument, in which Angelique joined with an 
intelligence rare in one so young. 

In the midst of a brilliant remark from M. Ingres, at 
which we were all laughing, I saw the girl's eyes dilate 
strangely, and her face turn as white as the camellia in 
her belt. She was looking straight before her, and I 
turned to see what had moved her so unaccountably. 
There appeared to be only a throng of people passing 
and repassing, but her eyes were fixed on a group around 
Madam Ingres, who sat on a sofa a few paces off, and 
who was about rising to receive a new-comer, whose back 
was toward me. At that moment he looked in our direc- 
tion and I saw — Camille. But in that swift glance 
T saw that it was not the old Camille, the gay, merry 
Camille of a year ago. He was changed, greatly 
changed. He looked years older, and the glad light had 
gone out of his eyes and smile. I needed but one glance 
to know that he had been in torment. 

In an instant he was with us, and I thought our mas- 
ter would have taken him in his arms in the presence of 
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the whole company, so happy was he to see the prodigal 
returned. 

" Why, Camille ! Why, my dear boy ! How delight- 
ful ! How unexpected ! What a surprise ! " was heard 
on all sides. 

After the confusion incident to such a pleasant meet- 
ing had somewhat subsided, M. Ingres presented Camille 
to Madam Raymond and her daughter, and the conver- 
sation became general. Camille told us that he had 
arrived a few hours before, and that he could not 
restrain his impatience to see us, and so had come 
directly, and recounted some amusing incidents of his 
journey, answered innumerable questions about Paris, 
and then was carried off by M. Ingres and Paul to see a 
wonderful picture by one of the pensionnairesy that was 
to be packed early in the morning to be sent to Paris for 
the Spring exhibition. 

I was left with Madam Raymond and her daughter, 
and the conversation naturally turned on Camille as the 
latest object of interest. 

" M. Ingres is very fond of him, is he not ? '* asked 
Madam Raymond. "I have heard him speak so often of 
his fine talent and charming character." 

" We all love him. He has a beautiful nature. Mad- 
emoLselle, 1 fancy you are a student of physiognomy," 
I said, turning to Ang^lique, who sat with her eyes cast 
down, in a deep revery. "What do you think of him ? " 

"I have seen M. de Brecourt before," she replied, 
quietly. *'0r, rather, I have seen his portrait among M. 
Ingres' pictures, and I have studied it a great deal. 
Some faces attract me intellectually; others repel me. 
Some faces after one glance are stamped indelibly on 
my mind; others I forget at once. You remember, 
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mama," turning to her mother, "I told you about the 
sketch, and the peculiar influence it had upon me. I 
felt when 1 first saw it that I had seen it before, some- 
where in another life, in other conditions, as though it 
had been part of an existence the recollection of which 
wavered faintly through my mind, and I could not seize 
nor fix it ! " 

" Ah, my Angelique, you are a little dreamer. 3/o/i- 
sieur, you must not think that she is always impression- 
able and mystical. She has strange fancies, but withal 
she is very practical at times." 

"I am sure, whatever mood mademoiselle is in, she is 
always charming and interesting," I replied, lightly, 
although I was much impressed with what she said. 
" Cannot you account for your strange attraction toward 
the portrait ? " I continued, looking at her attentively. 
" Had you not heard the original much talked of by the 
master and madam ? " 

" Oh, no ; I never knew the sketch was a portrait of 
M. de Brecourt. I recognized the likeness when he en- 
tered, and I feel as though I had known him always, and 
as though, if I never met him again, that in some man- 
ner our destinies, either here or hereafter, were indisso- 
lubly connected." 

" My Angelique, my child ! what are you saying ! I 
am afraid M. Markland will think you very indiscreet 
or very visionary," interrupted Madam Kaymond, un- 
easily. " Come ! the people are leaving. It is late, and 
we must go. Let us say good-night to madam." 

" Don't be annoyed, mama," said Angelique, with a 
little calm smile and an upward glance of her heavenly 
eyes. "I am sure monsieur understands me, and will 
not misconstrue what I say." Then, with a friendly 
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good-night and an eloquent glance, she went away with 
her mother, and left me standing like OEdipus before the 
Sphinx, trying to read the strange enigma of her char- 
acter. 

IV. 

Last night I had a long talk with Camille, sitting on 
my little loggia in the moonlight. He dined with me, 
and after our wine and almonds we went outside to take 
our coffee, to smoke, and to enjoy the enchanting view, 
Monte Mario and the sentinel pines, the outline of St. 
Angelo, Trastevere, the purple dome, the black cross, 
the vast city, the grand masses of palaces and churches, 
the slender gpires, the graceful cupolas and marble 
towers silvered with the soft white light, the piazza 
beneath a moving, murmuring throng, the splashing of 
the fountains mingled with the plaintive notes of a night- 
ingale, <^ singing as if in pain," in the dewy shadows of 
the Medici gardens and on the moonlit slopes of the 
Pincio. 

It was a place and an hour to invite confidence, and I 
knew that Camille was silently suffering hjs first great 
sorrow. Not that it was apparent to the casual observer. 
On the contrary, be is gayer than ever, with a sort of 
restless, reckless mirth ; enthusiastic over this wonder^ 
f ul city ; delighted with all he sees and experiences ; 
planning and executing a dozen different excursions ; 
impatient to begin work, and yet wishing to see and 
accomplish everything at once ; as excited and active as 
a student out on his first holiday. 

Had I not accidentally become acquainted with 
Camille's secret, / still should suspect that something 
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was wrong. I have suffered enough myself to recognize 
the signs of a heart ill at ease, and I have also learned 
that those who go through life with sorrowful faces are 
not the most unhappy. Those who suffer most are those 
who conceal it. Is there anything more heart-breaking 
than a soul in distress silently enduring its pain, in the 
midst of pleasure ? The flushed cheeks, the smiling 
lips, the sparkling eyes, the light jest, are all such ex- 
cellent masks that his friends exclaim, "How happy he 
is ! " But God, who alone sounds the depths, knows that 
he is in torment. 

Whether I have an exceptional intuition of human 
sorrow, or whether I have a softer heart than usually 
beats under a waistcoat, I know not ; but I never come 
in contact with suffering in any form that I do not dis- 
cern it, and all my heart, all my being, cries out, in com- 
passion, " I know you ; you are my brother ; you are my 
flesh and blood. Come to me, and let us weep together.'' 

Although I have never hinted at a suspicion to Ca- 
mille, or given the least sign that I know aught of his 
affairs, he must have felt by some mental process that I 
suspected his true condition, for after we sipped our 
coffee, and admired the city from our elevated position, 
conversation languished and died into silence, broken 
now and then by an unconscious sigh from Camille, as 
he puffed at his cigar, his clear-cut features making a 
severely gloomy silhouette against the moonlit wall. 

At length, turning to me, he said abruptly and bitterly, 
" My friend, have you perceived that I am acting apart? 
Have you guessed how miserable I am under this brave 
show of happiness, this sham enthusiasm ? " 

" You unhappy — you, Camille ? " I replied, evasively ; 
then thinking sincerity the better part, I added, " Yes, 
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to tell you the truth, I knew that something was wrong 
with you." 

" And you wondered what had happened to me. You 
never suspected my secret ; you never knew why I 
neglected my studies, my master, my friends — why I 
changed my habits, my desires, the very thoughts of my 
heart — why I disregarded my interests, my career, my 
honor, my pride, my ambition, all, all, until I see noth- 
ing but ruin around me. Search where I will into my 
soul, my talents, hopes, aspirations, I see only a fright- 
ful abyss, from which I shrink with horror." 

He went on vehemently, never waiting for an answer. 
" I was so happy, and that makes my misery more ap- 
palling. I was in the midst of bright morning, when 
suddenly it became night, a black night, peopled with 
demons and hideous chimeras. Was I a fool that I was 
deceived so easily ! Alas, no — I was young, I had the 
passive credulity of youth that goes hand in hand with 
blind passion straight toward the abyss. I could weep 
for myself when I think how sudden, how unutterably 
cruel, my disillusion was. I loved life, I loved my fellow- 
men, I had a good heart, I was genel'ous and impulsive ; 
my aspirations were noble, my dreams sublime, and my 
happiness seemed without a limit, boundless, eternal. 
You may think it absurd that one disappointment should 
change the whole philosophical and moral condition 
of a man ; that a few months happiness with a woman 
destitute of every grace of the soul should destroy all 
relish for what is good and noble, should take the very 
flavor out of life, should reduce a happy, generous, sin- 
cere nature to a cold, bitter cynic, change an honest 
man into a villain, into an utterly despicable creature." 

"Hush, hush, my friend," I interrupted, "You must 
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not condemn yourself so severely. You certainly exag- 
gerate your condition. It is impossible." 

"Yes, you may well think it impossible; it is diffi- 
cult to believe. At times I doubt if I am myself, or 
whether by some spell of the Circe I have been changed 
into a fiend. When I regret my past, it is not so much 
my lost illusions, the trust and confidence of my youth, 
my disenchantment. It is the wrong I have done to 
others. Let me tell you all ; you can judge me after- 
ward, and I implore you not to despise me utterly. I 
need your trust and friendship, for I am like one ship- 
wrecked and wellnigh exhausted through battling with 
the storms and tempests in my own soul. The woman 
I loved so madly was a friend of Polonae ; he had known 
her since her childhood. In fact, she was his foster- 
sister, and he led me into the snare. I did not think that 
he deceived me wilfully ; I would rather think that 
he did not know her true character. They seemed to 
be devoted friends ; a sort of fraternal relation existed 
between them. At first I thought it might be a warmer 
feeling, but nothing m her conduct confirmed my suspi- 
cion. I need not tell you that I loved her from the 
first hour I spent in her presence, nor need I tell you of 
her beauty. It is the fatal inheritance of those whose 
hands are chains and whose feet lead down to hell. I 
had never loved before ; I had been like a gay butterfly 
flitting from flower to flower, spreading my careless 
wings in the sunshine, rejoicing in the beauty and grace 
of every created thing. But she, with her unholy spell, 
took my very soul captive, and I counted myself the 
most fortunate of mortals to be the favored slave of her 
caprices. I rushed into the maddest extravagance to 
surround her with luxury. I spent my own liberal 
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allowance; I borrowed secretly from my mother, my 
brothers, and even my sister, who was about to marry a 
worthy young man, whom she had loved from childhood. 
Then I preyed upon my friends until they turned their 
backs upon me or looked at me askance. When every 
other resource failed, I went to the money-lenders and 
borrowed all I possibly could on the expectation of my 
inheritance. I had read and heard of the sudden en- 
gulfing of fortunes in such unholy maelstroms, but I 
had always supposed the truth was exaggerated. My 
friend, there is no exaggeration possible. It is a vortex 
that swallows all, all — wealth, fame, honor, and even 
the immortal soul. When I had no more to give, — I 
hate to confess such a burning shame to you, — in 
order to bind her to me forever, I offered her my hand 
in marriage, and my name, — my noble name, kept pure 
and unsidlied by generations of honorable men and saint- 
ly women. It was the last thing I had to offer her, and 
she refused it with scorn, laughed like a demon at my 
indignation, and asked me if I had a fortune to offer her 
as well as a title, and when, craven that I was, I con- 
fessed that at last I had reached the end of my resources, 
she coolly told me that I could follow the way Polonae 
had taken, into the Neant for aught she knew, as he had 
given no sign of life for montlis. Then for the first 
time I learned how I had betrayed my friend, for he was 
my friend, poor Polonae, and he had a noble heart. Now 
I know how he loved her, and how he too sacrificed all 
for her, and that, maddened by her infidelity and my de- 
ception, he rushed away from us to plunge himself into 
oblivion. Unhappy man, doubly unhappy, to believe the 
friend he loved and trusted had wilfully usurped his 
place and betrayed his confidence. Oh, I feel as if 
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I had murdered him, as if the brand of Cain was 
upon me." 

" Let me give you some consolation," I said, as my 
poor friend paused to wipe away the tears of anguish 
that filled his eyes at the thought of Polonae's wretched 
fate. " You have not that calamity to accuse yourself 
of. I saw our friend on the eve of his departure from 
Paris. He told me he was going to Poland, and should 
never return to France." 

" Thank God for the comfort you have given me. I 
was haunted with the thought that perhaps I had been 
the unwilling cause of my friend's death. I judged of 
him by my own stormy, insane passion. Death seemed 
the only refuge left me, when I rushed from her pres- 
ence, maddened, bewildered, I knew not whither. I 
thought of the different means of ending my misery, 
but shrank from them all. I felt that it would be the 
crowning ignominy of a weak, ignoble life. I tried to 
be stoical, to find some strength in philosophy, some 
comfort in religion, but, alas ! I could not reason, and the 
heavens seemed made of brass. My prayers and cries 
fell back on me without being heard. After wandering 
about in an aimless way for several days, exhausted by 
fasting and fever, I went to my apartment, which had seen 
little of me for months, and threw myself on my bed 
with the hope that I should never rise again. I believed 
that I was seriously ill, and I imagined that it was easy 
to die ; but death does not come at the bidding, especially 
when one is only twenty-five. I slept for several hours, 
and awoke^physically refreshed, my mind clear and my 
stomach craving food. I arose, dressed myself carefully, 
and went with a smiling face to the Cafe Cujas, where I 
partook of a hearty breakfast, and chatted gayly with 
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the habitues of the place, who all declared that 1 had 
neglected them shamefully of late, and congratulated me 
on my return to my old haunts looking so well and 
happy. And all the while the students and artists were 
bantering and jesting, distinctly above their words I 
seemed to hear another voice, stern and implacable, re- 
peating over and over, 'Eat and drink and be merry, for 
to-morrow tliou shalt die.' That little farce ended, 1 
returned to my room, bolted my door, and sat down to 
write a farewell letter to my father, in which I con- 
fessed everything, and implored his forgiveness and 
lenient judgment of my folly. Afterward, I wrote 
another letter to my mother. The thought of the sorrow 
I was about to cause her melted my heart ; and I wept 
freely, the first tears I had shed since childhood. That 
burst of passionate weeping calmed me somewhat, but 
still I was resolved to end* all then and there. I folded 
my letters, addressed them, and made some little memo- 
randa of several different things, put my desk in order, 
closed it and locked it, and laid the key with the letters. 
There was nothing more to do, but I still hesitated. I 
was so young, the world was so beautiful, the hereafter 
so dark and uncertain. The red evening sun shone in 
my window and lay like a golden bar across the wall of 
my room. I could not die with that bar of sunlight 
wavering before me. It crept up and up as the sun sank 
lower and lower, and I fell to thinking, I would wait 
until it reached the ultmost limit and was no longer vis- 
ible. That should be the sign. It drifted upward like 
a mounting flame and suddenly went out. Still I lin- 
gered at the mooring of Time, fearing to cut my frail 
bark loose. The sun lay in glory over the great city. 
From my window I could see the dark outline of the 
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trees in the Luxembourg garden, that garden where I 
had passed so many bright hours, the spot where I had 
first seen her, her lovely radiant face, her eyes so full of the 
bewildering light that led my senses astray. Oh, and I 
had come to this ! So near the gates of eternity and my 
soul so far from God ! Even in this supreme hour her 
memory had come, bright but baleful, to lead my soul 
astray, to lure me from my purpose, to weaken my hand, 
to unnerve me, to make a coward of me at the last. 
With a despairing cry I threw myself on my knees and 
implored the mercy and pardon of my Creator. At that 
moment there was an imperative knock at my door. 
Should I answer it ? Oh, fool and weak ! the thought 
flitted through my mind that it might be a message 
from her. Trembling with eagerness, I opened the door 
and my mother, my adored mother, pale and anxious, 
threw her loving arms around me. God had sent her 
to save me. With the tender intuition of a mother, 
she felb that I was in trouble, and had hastened to 
Paris, to be near me. I drew her into my room, and 
on my knees before her I confessed all. " Poor child, 
unhappy boy ! " was her only reproach. " You must re- 
turn with me, you must go to your father and seek 
his forgiveness, and then you must make your future 
blot out your past. I obeyed her as submissively as a 
child. At first my father .was obdurate, but, owing to 
my mother's and sister's intercession, he finally softened, 
and forgave me. In order that my debts might be paid, 
my sweet, heroic sister insisted on resigning her dot and 
postponing her marriage. After these harrowing details 
were arranged, I resolved to return to my studies. 
Paris is hateful to me. The certainty of your friendship 
and my master's affection drew me after you. Can 
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you wonder that I suffer ? Is it not a record for angels 
to weep over ? How can I ever retrieve the past ? " 

" Look ! " 1 said, pointing to my " star of strength ^' 
hanging over the black cross. "That is an emblem of 
peace after pain. Look upward, and happiness will 
come with Heaven's divine calm." 

"I will try to hope," he said, briefly. And with a 
sad good-night he went away, leaving me there alone in 
the still, moonlit night to think over his story of 
passion and despair. 



" Light-footed May.'' To me this is the most beau- 
tiful month of the whole year, and it is also my fa- 
vorite child of the spring. Here, in Rome, where nature 
is so opulent in her beauty, every old wall and time- 
stained ruin is bursting into verdure and bloom. The 
gray olive has put off her nun-like robes, and donned a 
livery of tender, modest green. The acacias hang out 
their fluttering bridal-veils to their wooers the sun and 
soft south-wind, the orange and lemon scatter their fra- 
grant waxen petals with a lavish prodigality, and the 
bare boughs of the almond-tree are white and fringed 
with delicate blossoms that seem to quiver with a 
subtle happiness, as if the dead branches felt the mood 
of May and burst into beauty before their time. The 
very air is exuberant with life and joy ; countless winged 
things sport and flutter in the light and warmth. Every 
bush and shrub is vocal with the singing, twittering 
birds. Mother Nature is exultant over her lovely flower- 
crowned child, and we who are in the May of life find 
it pleasant to rejoice with her. 
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In tlie first flusli of morning, I am out and away over 
the Campagna, with the fresh wind blowing in my face ; 
freedom, fragrance, beauty, all around me. Sometimes 
I encounter Paul, with his arms full of blossoming vines 
and blue campanala, and — 

" I know the way he went 

To bear his new love's posy, 
For his feet have touched the meadows 
And left the daisies rosy." 

He too is in the mood of May. Oh, youth and love ! 
We who are dowered with both are feasting with the 
gods, did we but know it. Yea, more ! we are drinking 
of the waters of Paradise ; and it is the only draught of 
it we shall ever have on earth. Feast, quaff, while we 
may, for the evil days come, when the nectar turns to 
gall on our lips, and the sparkling fountains are frozen. 

I have seen but little of Camille since the night of 
his confessions. I know that he has set up his easel in a 
friend's studio, and is working bravely. They say he is 
doing wonders, and M. Ingres is again rejoicing in the 
promise of his future career. We are all working within- 
doors as much as we can this charming spring weather ; 
but I think we all like best to make studies of the Cam- 
pagna. Even those who are devoting their talents to 
figure compositions like to introduce a background of 
distant violet mountains, a tender opal sky, a long 
stretch of olive-green plain, a group of trees shading a 
broken arch or ruined shrine or garden wall hung with 
yellow roses, a broken column with tufts of lovely 
weeds and grasses, waifs of the air and generous sun, 
outcast children of the flower kingdom, that have a grace 
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and beauty all their own ; I love these homely blue-eyed 
little beggars, that glance shyly at one from every nook 
and cranny of these old walls, where they cling 
and flutter, wooing the sun and the showers, much 
better than the stately blossoms that stand in dignified 
rows in the well kept i)arterre. 

Tomorrow is the flower festival at Genzano, and 
Camille came to talk to me about it. Of course we must 
go. It is unique, a very carnival of flowers. 

We went together to invite the Villa Medici party to 
join us, and found Paul at his easel, and La Santa 
posing near the same stone bench where I first saw her, 
with the same lovely smile on her lips and the same 
heavenly light in her eyes. 

I think she is more lovely in that pre-Raphaelite cos- 
tume than in any of the other simple, pretty gowns she 
wears. It seems to suit her classic style,. to add grace 
and dignity to her form, and I am sure Camille was as 
much impressed with her exquisite beauty as I was the 
first time I saw her, for he turned to me with a new 
light in his eyes, and said, in a low tone : — 

" What a celestial face ! What a model for earthly 
eyes to feast on ! Who can transfer that divine expres- 
sion to canvas ! " 

" No one but Paul,'' I replied, looking over my friend's 
shoulder at his study. There I saw a graceful, spiritual 
figure against an ethereal background of pale blue and 
gray ; the outlines tender yet strong, the color glowing 
with a soulful harmony and truth. 

Camille drew near, and said, reverently, " My friend, 
this picture will make you famous." 

Paul raised his happy eyes to us with a grateful smile. 
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" Give all the praise to my model, not to me. Whatever 
there is good in it is due to Mile. Angelique. She is my 
inspiration. Who could paint a bad picture with her 
before him ? " 

While we were criticising the study, the girl seated 
herself beside her mother, and was absently plucking the 
leaves from a branch of roses that fell over the back 
of the bench, while her eyes were fixed earnestly on 
Camille. She seemed to be following every word he 
said, and to be studying every expression of his brilliant 
face. When he turned toward her, her eyes sought the 
ruined blossoms in her hand, and a faint flush passed 
over her cheek. 

" Let me thank you, mademoiselle, for the pleasure 
you have given me. One does not meet with such a 
model often, nor,'' with an admiring glance at Paul, 
" such a genius to understand and express what he sees. 
Our friend is more than fortunate." Then, turning to 
Madam Raymond, he said, with all the deference one 
would use in asking a favor of a queen, ^' Madam, will 
you kindly allow mademoiselle to give me a few 
sittings ? " 

Madam Raymond looked at her daughter inquiringly. 
*' I am afraid all her time is engaged for the present. 
How is it, Angelique ? have you leisure to pose for M. 
de Brecourt ? '' 

" Yes, mama, if M. de Brecourt intends painting a 
religious picture." 

Then, turning to Camille, she said, with charming 
frankness, "You may not know that I never sit for 
genre painters, and I don't think you would care for a 
sacred subject." 

"Oh, mademoiselle!" exclaimed Camille, laughing, 
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"you are severe. Do I look so worldly and frivo- 
lous ? " 

The girl raised her serious eyes to De Brecourt's face, 
and said, gravely, " It is not your looks. I like your face ; 
yet, for some reason, I feel that you could not paint such 
pictures as M. Fabrien does.'' 

" You have judged rightly, mademoiselle ; I could not," 
returned Camille, sadly. " One must have a very white 
soul to leave such a pure impressioti on his canvas. The 
subject 1 have selected is an episode in the life of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary." 

" I shall like that," she said, joyfully. " I love to read 
of her. What a sublime history ! What devotion and 
self-renunciation ! Oh, monsieur, you have chosen a 
beautiful character to portray." 

Paul looked at her as he put a few more touches here 
and there before removing his easel, and said, anxiously, 
" I hope mademoiselle will remember that I am to have 
several more sittings before this picture is finished, and 
then I have another already in my mind," 

" It is true, Angelique, you must not forget M. Fabrien's 
previous engagement, and you have promised others. I 
fear you will overtask yourself," suggested her mother. 

"Never fear, mama. I shall not neglect any of my 
friends. The days are long, and I am never tired." 

Madam Raymond turned to Camille, and said, apolo- 
getically, " You will think my child enthusiastic on the 
subject of art. In fact, she is as much interested in 
every picture as though she were painting it herself, as 
though the result was due to her genius." 

" It is, dear madam, it is ! " said Paul, eagerly. " Made- 
moiselle has a genius for posing. She inspires and enno- 
bles every subject ; she is the spiritual essence." Then, 
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thinking that he had spoken warmly, he colored with 
confusion and turned hastily to his work. 

Madam Raymond and Ang^lique promised with evi- 
dent pleasure to be of our party to-morrow, and Paul's 
company is counted on as a matter of course. The day 
promises to be fine, and the country is so beautiful. 
Ah me, if Dorethea were only here to share this joyful 
spring-time with me ! 

VI. 

What a day to mark with a white stone ! If I live to 
be old and miserable, the memory of it will always make 
spring and youth in my heart. The weather has been 
perfect, indescribably soft and clear, with the sweetest 
south-wind blowing over miles and miles of blossoming 
country. What fragrance and music! What light and 
color ! — " the lark's clear song above the blue " — the 
swallows flitting through the transparent air — the lit- 
tle white wings of lazy clouds casting a tender shade 
over the scarlet poppies nodding among the tangled 
grass, and beds of daisies, pink, like the flowers of para- 
dise, and the blue campanula, that children call angels' 
bells, swaying to and fro, and perhaps ringing soft 
chimes for elves and fairies. 

We went in two carriages, our own little party 
quite separate from the gay and noisy throng — Madam 
Ingres, Angelique, Paul, and I in one. Madam Raymond, 
Laura Brent, M. Ingres, and Camille in the other. Miss 
Brent has passed most of her life in England with her 
grandparents, and this is her first season in Rome. 
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Everything was new and beautiful to her, and she made 
a pleasant addition to our excursion. 

Paul, sitting opposite to Ang^lique, with the light of 
her eyes full upon him, was intoxicated with his happi- 
ness, and, forgetting his habitual gravity, he flashed and 
sparkled in a way that astonished us while it elicited 
peals of merriment from all. We were so light-hearted 
that we were not very particular as to the quality of the 
wit, but, if I remember well, there were some exceedingly 
bright things said by one and another. 

The carriage in which Camille sat was in advance of 
ours, consequently he too was facing Angelique, and I 
noticed that often while she was listening to Paul her 
eyes looked beyond him to the handsome face of Ca- 
mille, which was as changeable as an April sky, now 
bright and sunny, and then overcast with gloomy 
clouds, the memory of past sin and suffering. 

When we reached the Olmata, at the entrance of Gen- 
zano, we left the carriages and walked through the 
beautiful avenue of elms to the Cesarini gardens, to 
which M. Ingres always had admission, and from whose 
heights one can see the picturesque town of Nemi, its 
wooded hills reflected in " the oval mirror of its glassy 
lake." 

M. Ingres was enchanted with the view, and, produc- 
ing his sketch-book, he found a favorable position, and 
set himself to jotting down the salient points of the wide 
landscape. Madam Ingres and Madam Raymond took 
charge of the hampers and prepared to set out the 
lunch. The two girls, with Paul and Camille, wandered 
away through the shadowy perspective of one of the 
long avenues, and I threw myself under a giant elm on 
the brow of the hill to enjoy the beauty of the scen^ 
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and to dream of Dorethea, who was never absent from 
my thoughts. 

It must have been some time that I lay there lost in 
a deliciou's revery, and almost hidden among the rank 
grass and tall ferns, when I became conscious that some 
one was approaching. I looked up, and Camille and 
Ang^lique were walking slowly in my direction, absorbed 
in earnest conversation. 

A few feet away from me they stood still on the edge 
of a precipitous descent and looked with troubled eyes 
into the still, black water of the lake below them. I 
think Camille saw in it a likeness to his own soul, weird, 
lonely, encircled with gloomy shades, the burnt-out crater 
of an extinct volcano, its raging fires spent, its passion 
exhausted, drowned and covered with the leaden waters 
of oblivion. He looked, as he stood there, terribly dark 
and forbidding, and his face was full of brooding misery ; 
while Ang^lique, in her white gown, outlined against the 
shadow, appeared a radiant impersonation of innocent 
happiness, the spirit of youth and spring. 

Her eyes sought the downcast face of her companion 
with pitying wonder, as though she had a glimpse of 
the dark secret of his sorrow. Suddenly he looked up 
and met her gaze, and something he saw there trans- 
figured him instantly. It was like the brief sun- 
light that pierces Nemi's sullen depths, irradiating 
the gloom and reflecting for a moment the heavens 
bending over it. 

I seem destined to be an unwilling witness of Ca- 
mille's sentimental episodes, and I must say that I re- 
gretted this as much as I did the other. In spite of my 
love for my friend, I felt that any outburst of earthly 
passion for the innocent child before him was almost 
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reprehensible, for his glance betrayed the birth of a new 
emotion in his restless, unsatisfied soul. 

For an instant each looked into the face of the other, 
Ang^lique with anxiety and pity, Camille with earnest 
expectation, like one in danger who suddenly sees salva- 
tion near. Their attitude toward each other was very 
touching. It was the beginning of a struggle between 
the power of darkness and the spirit of light ; the first 
glance of a pure spiritual nature into an abyss of sin 
and night. 

But she did not shrink. A calm, heroic smile dawned 
upon her face as she held out her hand, and said, grave- 
ly, " I know you are unhappy, and I wish I could help 
you." 

"My angel, you can,*' cried Camille, passionately, 
while he clasped her extended hand. " I need just such 
a celestial being near me to drive away the demons of 
darkness. Promise me that you will love me and never 
leave me.'' 

" That is impossible. You must not mistake my in- 
terest for love, the love you mean. T love you, but not 
in an earthly sense. My love for you is purely spiritual. 
My soul loves the better, nobler part of your nature. 
You must not think me strange and mystical, but I have 
an intuition, another sight, as it were, that looks beyond 
and above what we see here. Hush,'' as Camille was 
about to make a passionate rejoinder. "I see that you 
are disappointed. You do not understand me — no one 
does. Well," with a soft smile, " I will not analyze 
my feelings for you ; I will leave you to discover what 
they are by the light of our friendship." 

" Ah ! " cried Camille, bitterly, " friendship is impossi- 
ble between us. You must love me with your whole being 
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in order to save me from myself. Nothing less than a 
constant, self-sacrificing devotion can help me. You do 
not know how near eternal ruin I have been. Only a 
saintly love like yours can redeem me." 

"No earthly love can redeem you," she replied, sol- 
emnly. ^^You must purify your own soul. You must 
enter into the inner sanctuary of sorrow, and close the 
door on the tumult of the world ; and there, face to face 
with yourself, you must study your own nature. It is a 
penance that your Creator requires of you. You must 
scourge yourself spiritually, and live in the beauty of 
holiness, before you can enjoy the divine favor, before 
you can experience the blessedness of the higher life." 

" Child, angel, saint ! who taught you these things ? 
What can you know of sorrow, remorse, and penance ? " 
asked Camille, vehemently. 

" Alas ! it is the inheritance of all who live. This 
knowledge must come sooner or later. To some it comes 
early, as it did to me. I was only fifteen when papa 
died. I loved him passionately, exclusively, jealously. 
I was wretched because he was devoted to mama. If 
he showed any interest in any person or thing, I was 
wild with rage. I even hated the pictures he worked on 
so patiently. Child though I was, T endured the most 
dreadful storms of passion. I was torn to pieces by 
my affection for him and my sinful dislike for whatever 
he loved. I was always at war with myself inwardly, 
though outwardly I was calm. They called me a 
thoughtful, studious child, but I was only wicked and 
selfish. I only cared to earn the approval of my earthly 
father, to be first and most precious to him. In the 
midst of this sinful idolatry, he was taken from me. 
Suddenly he was quite gone out of my life ; nowhere in 
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the whole world was he to be found, and I was left be- 
hind, stunned and helpless. Very bitter was the cry of 
my obdurate heart. There was no place in creation but 
his grave ; and one day I was weeping there alone, hope- 
less, solitary, powerless in my unutterable anguish, — I 
could not look up ; he was not there ; I knew nothing of 
the eternity beyond ; I could only weep and shiver and 
cling to that lost love, with intensest longing to be at 
rest in its narrow bed, — when suddenly a soft light 
seemed to surround me, the fetters of earth fell off, 
and I appeared to be floating upward into infinite space, 
borne gently on a sweet air, and faint far-off music 
lulling me. The earth was below me with all its 
lamenting, and I seemed to be soaring among the stars, 
enveloped in rosy light. I was no longer the mourning 
impatient child of earth, but a new-born, enfranchised 
spirit floating ever upward until I saw the transfigured 
face of my father, bright, beautiful, and eternally young. 
He took me in his arms, and I lay at peace upon his 
breast, fanned by the sweet air, lulled by the rapturous 
music. When my spirit returned to earth, it was 
twilight. I had been for hours unconscious by that 
quiet grave. Mama came to search for me, and said 
that I had been sleeping, and that it was all a beau- 
tiful dream. But I know it was not a dream. It was 
a vision of eternity, the home of the soul. I have 
seen that blessed face as I shall see it again in the 
beauty of immortality. Since then I have never been 
unhappy. This world is beautiful and full of joy, 
and I love life dearly, but I can see beyond it all, 
beyond the joy and sorrow, the smiles and the tears, 
where we shall find an existence of such happiness 
as we never dreamed of here. My friends say I am relig- 
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ious and spiritual, that I am a dreamer and an ideal- 
ist, but they have never seen what I have seen or they 
would understand me better. I know what my mission 
on earth is. It is to comfort the sorrowful, and to try 
and show them the spiritual existence which is the in- 
lieritance of all who have lived and suffered." 

" Blessed consolation, if 1 could believe," returned Ca- 
mille, sadly. " Only love me, I pray you, in any way you 
can. My heart, my soul, my whole suffering being needs 
it. I give my salvation into your keeping, and oh, my 
good angel, save me if you can." 

For a moment she looked at him silently, contempla- 
tively, and then said, with solemn fervor, "I will en- 
treat God for you. In some way our destinies are 
united. I have felt ijb from the first. There is some 
mysterious bond between us. It may be that I am to 
suffer for you, — that I am to save you at last." 

** Sweet saint, I give myself into your keeping, and 
from this moment I will try to make myself worthy of 
you " ; and, taking her slender hand in his, he laid it on 
his heart, and then pressed- it reverently to his lips. 

When we gathered around the tempting lunch that the 
ladies had spread out under the shade of a great oak 
whose gnarled roots served for seats, I looked at Camille 
to see if I could discover any signs of the conversation 
between him and Ang^lique, but he wore his helmet of 
pride with the vizor down, and around his lips was the 
same light, mocking smile, although there was a softer 
light in his eyes as they rested on the gentle face at his 
side. 

Paul, unhappy Paul ! the day had changed for him. 
He was exerting himself to be agreeable to Miss Brent, 
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whom destiny had placed beside him, while all the time 
he was envious of Camille, who had deprived him of a 
tete-a-tete during their promenade. 

Madam Ingres was also somewhat vexed because her 
plans had been frustrated in the same way, and scolded 
us gently for wandering beyond her vision ; said that it 
was. already long past noon, that there would be but 
little time to spend at Genzano, the flowers would not be 
fresh, the church ceremonies would be over, the dancing 
ended. But, in spite of these excellent reasons for hur- 
rying, we ate leisurely, chatted and laughed a great deal, 
sipped our excellent wine, and were entirely contented 
where we were. M. Ingres sketched the whole group, 
added wings to Angelique's shoulders, and gave goat's 
hoofs and horns to Camille, and a reed to Paul, who 
piped to the rosy Laura, sitting flower-crowned beside 
him. A truly Arcadian feat, and for one day at least we 
were in Arcady. 

Nearly every one who has been in Eome in May has 
seen the Infiorata at Genzano, and, as this little journal 
is not intended to be descriptive, I will pass over it 
briefly. 

Although the sun was slipping westward when we left 
the Villa Cesarini, we still had time to enjoy the pretty 
village festival. The whole scene was bewitchingly 
bright and novel. The flowers covering the piazza, 
strewn in a mosaic of every color and form, emitted a 
sweet perfume under the cruel feet that trampled their 
delicate beauty ruthlessly. The straight, dark-browed 
peasant girls, in their bright bodices, corals, pins, and 
chains, with the white tovaglie folded over their glossy 
black braids, and the handsome, soft-eyed youths, in 
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velvet jackets and peaked hats, decorated with fluttering 
ribbons and flowers, danced the light salterello joyously 
to the inspiriting sound of tambourines and mandolins. 
Hundreds of visitors in rich dresses sauntered through the 
shaded avenues. A gorgeous procession marched across 
the mosaic of flowers, with music and flaunting banners, 
while the ringing of bells and the sound of a band 
playing a lively air mingled with the whir of a tambou- 
rine and the tinkling of castanets, all gave movement 
and brilliancy to the scene. 

Angelique's lovely eyes beamed with pleasure. The 
flowers, the music, the bright faces, the flashing smiles, 
the simple, innocent mirth, the free, untutored grace of 
these children of nature, suited her artistic tempera- 
ment, while the religious element in the display gave a 
touch of idyllic refinement and purity to what otherwise 
might have seemed rude and common. And the high- 
spirited young English girl, who, in all her life, had 
never witnessed such an exhibition of unrestricted 
mirth, could scarcely be kept within the bounds of pro- 
priety. Her gay spirits rose with the music and laughter 
until she could restrain herself no longer. 

"I think I could dance the salterello," she exclaimed, 
looking around with a smile of mischief in her bright 
eyes. "Come, M. de Brecourt! will you try it with 
me?" 

"Certainly, with pleasure," replied Camille, holding 
out his hands. 

Madam Raymond was dismayed. "Why, my dear, 
what a sight you would be in your costume. You must 
not think of it. Fancy M. de Brecourt leaping, circling, 
and whirling in an English frock." 

Paul was wandering about among the different groups^ 
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sketch-book in hand, delighted with all he saw, and 
reluctant to leave, when at last Madam Ingres, pointing 
to the declining sun, told us that we must start di- 
rectly in order to be within the walls before dark. 

Our drive back to Rome in the solemn twilight was 
very quiet compared with our boisterous spirits in the 
morning. By some accident in the hurry of starting, 
Camille had Paul's place in our carriage, where he 
sat very grave and thoughtful. Angelique's spiritual 
face seemed touched with a celestial light as she turned 
it toward the heavens, where a slender silver crescent, 
with its one attendant star, shone in remote splendor. 
Madam Ingres talked but little, and I too withdrew 
within myself to commune with my own thoughts. 
From time to time a murmur of voices and a subdued 
laugh from the other carriage reminded us that we were 
not alone on that vast gray plain, so sombre and silent 
now in contrast with the radiance and beauty of the 
morning. 

Again I thought: it is an emblem of life; dawn and 
night, youth and age. We set out in the red sunrise, 
over rosy paths, and wander on and on until the flowers 
are colorless and scentless, and darkness and oblivion 
close around us, and all is finished " as a tale that is 
told.'' 

VII. 

I WENT to see Camille to-day, and found him working 
on his picture of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, and I per- 
ceived, by the sketch on his easel, that he had had 
several sittings from La Santa. 

^' She is truly an inspiration," he said ; " I seem to b^ 
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drawn out of myself into another atmosphere when I 
look at her face and listen to her voice, which is as 
remarkable as her beauty. Altogether, sl\e is wonderful, 
with her clear, bright mind, her general knowledge of 
the world and books; her clever criticisms of art and 
music ; her love of all that is best ; her interest in 
nature and humanity ; her exquisite taste in dress ; her 
artless recognition of her own beauty, and, added to all 
these purely earthly qualities, her piety, her celestial 
visions, her ideal life, separate and apart from these, 
make her one of the most interesting characters I 
have known or even heard of. I like to study her, 
but I don't think I understand her. She is an enigma 
that I cannot read clearly. If there was the slightest 
affectation or self-consciousness about the girl, I should 
think she was a clever little actress, playing a part to 
attract attention by her originality." 

"She does not really appeal to your better nature; 
then," I said, severely, "or you could never harbor 
such a thought. I have known her as long as you have, 
and have talked with her very freely, and I am will- 
ing to confess that I have not sounded the depths of her 
nature. There is much in such a soul that must always 
remain concealed even from those who understand her 
best. Her mother tells me that she does not feel always 
sure that there is a close bond of sympathy between 
them. She knows that her daughter loves her devotedly, 
but she also knows that she lives a spiritual life en- 
tirely apart from hers." 

" Madam Raymond is a woman of uncommon intelli- 
gence and refinement, and a brilliant talker. While 
mademoiselle is posing, the mother interests us both 
with her pleasant conversation. One is fortunate to be 
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able to enjoy such an intellectual feast and to study such 
a model at the same time." 

"Yes," I replied, "it is a liberal education in art. 
One must improve under such influence. She is so 
earnest and patient; and there is something so touch- 
ingly filial in her exalted idea of her duty to her 
mother." 

" Poor child ! " returned Camille, sadly. " I must 
confess to you that it pains me to think of her follow- 
ing such a life. When the first delicate beauty of youth 
is past, she will lose her great attraction as a model for 
the subjects she prefers — the spiritual, celestial type. 
I wonder if she will go from this to secular art. I don't 
like to think of it." 

"Pray, don't," I replied, "Mile. Ang^lique will not 
always pose for artists. She will marry some good man 
and merge her saintship into a happy wife and mother." 

" Marry ! Whom will she marry ? " asked Camille, 
incredulously. 

" Paul, for example. I am sure he loves her sincerely. 
What could be more suitable ? he is devoted to religion 
as well as to art. Imagine what Madonnas he would 
paint from La Santa with a babe in her arms." 

While I was speaking, Camille turned very pale, and 
pressed his hand to his eyes as if to shut out a sight 
that pained him. " Hush, my friend, with your clever 
predictions. Such a being is not made for earthly love, 
for simple domestic pleasures. It seems sacrilegious." 

" Is she not preeminently formed to inspire love ? " 

" Yes ; a purely intellectual love ; not the warm, 
earthly passion you refer to." 

"Then, you think it will be impossible for her to 
return Paul's devotion ? " I a§ked, tentatively, 
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" I do. She will never love him." 

" In so many respects he is like her," I continued. 
" She is sure to admire and esteem his pure, noble char- 
acter, and that may lead to a tenderer feeling." 

" Nonsense, my dear Felix ; all nonsense," exclaimed 
Camille, hotly. " She is an uncommon character. She 
must not be considered as an ordinary woman to be won 
by tame, meek devotion. In spite of her softness and 
angelic sweetness, there is a great deal of strength and 
heroism in her. She might love a man who had per- 
formed some exceptionally sublime deed." 

" Cannot you be that one, my friend ? " I asked, ear- 
nestly. " Such a reward would be worthy a great effort." 

^•' Ah, no ! " replied Camille, "I have no chance. Such 
a man must have a strong soul and a clean record ; and 
I have not." 

"But you know that a grand passion often leads a 
man to nohle results. With its aid you can redeem the 
past." 

" Never ! With me, a grand passion is more likely to 
end in a grand despair. God knows, were I half worthy, 
I would try to win her ; but when I think of the other, 
I falter and turn dumb before her. She is goodness it- 
self. She knows I am miserable, and she has offered 
her sympathy and sweet friendliness with so much can- 
dor and innocent confidence. Ah ! she is truly a saint." 

"Take courage, my friend; you will make yourself 
worthy, and win her in the end," I said as I left him. 

When I returned to my apartment after my visit to 
Camille, the little maid opened the door for me, and 
said, with her pretty flashing smile, "The Signore 
Francese is within." 
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On entering ray studio, which also served for a salon, 
I found Paul sitting gloomily before an easel, on which 
was a small picture I was about sending to England as a 
gift to Dorethea. It was a study of my sunny wall 
opposite, and the slender oleander. A girl was reaching 
from the window to pluck one of the red blossoms, and 
her face was a poor likeness of La Santa. 

" How did you get her ? " asked Paul, pointing to the 
picture, while he forgot to return my greeting. ^^ She 
surely did not pose for you, or it would have been 
better." 

" No," I replied, laughing. " What resemblance there 
is is stolen. You must not tell her, or she will avoid me 
in the future. It happened this way. One day when 
you were painting in the garden, I was sauntering about 
among the trees, and from a favorable position I made 
the little sketch, and just a few hints in my note-book ; 
then, from that and memory I painted this, but, as you 
say, it is poor. It is neither fish nor fowl; it lacks 
everything that La Santa has, and yet, with all its faults, 
it is a purer face than I could get from a model." 

"If you had not left your heart in England, I should 
think that you too were touched with the same insanity 
as the rest of us are suffering from," said Paul, gloomily 
and bitterly. 

" What insanity ? What do you call insanity ? " 

"Why, to love Mile. Raymond." 

"That is a species of madness that might be easily 
pardoned. I am her devoted friend, I admire her, I 
reverence her beyond what I can express, and I am 
enthusiastic about her beauty ; but I am not your rival, 
dear Paul." 

" I can say all of her that you do," returned my friend, 
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raising his wistful eyes to my face ; " but, unhappily, / 
love her to the verge of madness.'^ 

" Why unhappily, my dear boy ? " 

" Because she does not return it." 

" Are you sure ? " 

" Ah, yes, too sure. I have just left her. It is her 
mother's wish that she should accept me, and Madam 
Ingres has set her heart on it, and rather urged me to 
the denouement, which, I fear, was unwisely hastened. 
Perhaps if I had waited — but that could have made no 
difference," he added, hopelessly. "If she ever could 
love me, she would not be so decided in her refusal. She 
would give me some hope. I have been indiscreet in 
showing her my heart. It would have been better to 
suffer in silence. I have been a conceited idiot to think 
myself worthy of her." 

" I can't agree with you, my dear Paul ; you are worthy 
of the best. Now, pray don't lose your self-respect be- 
cause a woman is beautiful and capricious." 

^' She is not capricious. It is her conviction that she 
must never marry ; that some other destiny is marked 
out for her, — something ideal and spiritual." 

"Her lovely head is full of heavenly images. She 
has personated saints and angels so long that she has 
become imbued with the celestial spirit. It has become 
part of her nature. If she could be disenchanted with 
this artistic life, and interested in something more natural 
and womanly, she would be perfect." 

" She is divinely perfect as she is. Alas ! too perfect 
for such an earthly nature as mine. I must look at it 
in that way, intellectually, spiritually. I must tear her 
image from my heart, and think of her as I do of the 
Madonna and saints I have been taught to worship, — 
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as a celestial vision, an ethereal creation beyond earthly 
hope and passion." 

" And you will be the better for having loved her even 
if it is not returned," I said, trying to offer what I knew 
was but meagre consolation. " She will always be an in- 
spiration to you, to help you to the highest and best in 
art." 

" Do you think one can do his best when his heart is 
ill at ease, when he is brooding over a misplaced love, a 
hopeless passion. It seems to me now that I can never 
do anything good again. In fact, my enthusiasm has 
had a check that I shall not soon recover from. I feel 
like hiding myself in some secluded spot away from all 
that pertains to art." 

" Oh, my friend, this is unworthy of you. You will 
paint the better for this disappointment ; and I might 
deluge you with trite sayings about crushed flowers exhal- 
ing a sweeter perfume, and so on. If I remember rightly, 
it was you who once said that * he who has not suffered 
does not believe.' " 

" Ah, yes ; that was in theory and sounded well. You 
can't judge of the matter, you who are happy in your 
love, and prosperous in every way." 

" Now, my dear Paul, you are morbid. Whom have 
we all envied of late ? Who is our genius 'par excellence ? 
Who has just sold a picture to Russia for a fabulously 
large sum ? Who is getting rich and famous at one 
stride ? Is not your prosperity of the noblest. Is it not 
success to be proud of. My dear boy, let me be your 
mentor; let me preach a little. You have not a weak 
heart, a feeble nature. Shake off this despondency, and 
go straight on and up. Who knows what God may give 
you at last ? Let me tell you that the truest happiness 
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is found in renunciation. Make it your religion to re- 
nounce this idol instead of worshipping her, and strive 
to do the duty that lies nearest to you. Work for time 
and posterity. Do not falter, I pray you. You are not 
the one to fall by the way, to be trodden under the feet 
of those who pass over you. But I have said enough ! I 
am sure of you ; I know you will do what is right." 

" I will try," returned Paul, with a gleam of his old 
resolution. "One must live and struggle on whether 
his heart aches or not, and there is certainly a great 
consolation in work. I must think only of my career. 
I should not like to disappoint M. Ingres and all my 
friends, because a woman whom I love does not love me. 
Mon Dleu ! how horribly I have been hindering you, 
and I have a model waiting." 

"Not La Santa ? " I ventured. 

" Oh, no, or I should not be here." 

When he reached the door, he turned back and said, 
severely, " Don't send that thing to England. It is not 
the truth. It is a travesty of her face, and does neither 
her nor you credit. You had better burn it ; " and with- 
out another word he marched out, and I heard him clat- 
tering rapidly down the stone stairs. 

VIII. 

This summer has passed away like an Arcadian idyl, 
happily, peacefully, with congenial work, charming 
friends, merry little excursions into the environs, or 
hours of dreamy idleness stretched at length on the 
greensward, under the giant trees in the Villa Borghese. 
Only he who has spent a summer in Rome can fully 
understand what a boon, as well as a delight, that beau- 
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tiful park is. There, in the languid afternoon, when 
the slanting sunbeams sift a golden dust among the 
thick shadows, one can lie amid fragrant grasses, on beds 
of wild-flowers, and study the matchless blue of the sky, 
or gaze at far-off pictures of purple hills and long undu- 
lating lines of country, with clumps of blue-black pines 
and masses of ancient ruins, that give touches of ruddy 
color to the otherwise sombre landscape. 

In the open glades, groups of children wander about 
gathering flowers and grasses, or play merry games, with 
much calling in sweet, clear voices, mingled with tinkling 
laughter. Young men and maids join in pastoral sports 
in the cool of the evening, or dance the salterello to 
the strumming of a guitar or the whir of a tam- 
bourine. 

Within sight and sound of the great busy city, one can 
enjoy all the charms of a rural festival, as well as see 
the Eoman population at its best, and free from the 
restraint imposed upon it by the thousands of strangers 
that throng every thoroughfare during the other months 
of the year. 

What charming sketches I have made of the most 
exquisite groups! What movement, what expression, 
what coloring in this bewitching light ! I am enchanted 
with Eome. There is no other spot on earth I should 
prefer for my home. With Dorethea for my companion 
and painting for my occupation, the days would glide 
along blissfully. 

And I have promised to live in England, cold, dull, 
narrow England, at Markland Place, overlooking miles of 
dreary moorland. Sometimes I am appalled at the pros- 
pect. How can I ever give up this life of poetiy and 
art ? Jlpre J bpe^th^ the spirit of beauty and freedom j 
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which way soever I turn I see pictures, I hear music and 
poetry, the wind is melody, the sky is painted in ravish- 
ing tints, and the children of this favored land are living, 
breathing poems. There, all is stern, real, and practical, 
a proud reverence for wealth and family, a severely 
regular and proper existence, with never a touch of 
natural feeling or a lapse into Bohemianism even for an 
hour. 

I have been reading over for the twentieth time one 
of Dorethea's letters. How sweet and kind they are, 
but here and there I notice the salient points of her 
moral and mental training. She is slightly shocked at 
some of the harmless escapades I describe to her. " Is 
it safe to wander off alone across the Campagna ? Am 
I not afraid of brigands .? . Is there not danger of fever 
from these out-door festivals at night ? Is it possible 
that ladies promenade on the Corso ih the evening with- 
out their hats ? And am I sure that I am not losing my 
respect for the Protestant Church by attending the relig- 
ious ceremonies so often ? Am I sure that I only care 
for the music, and am not becoming gradually impressed 
with the splendor and pomp of the Eomish Church ? 

Dear child, her simple nature cannot grasp all the cir- 
cumstances and surroundings of such a life as this. She 
sees everything through a different medium. What 
happiness it will be to enlarge her ideas of the world 
and to broaden her views of social intercourse ! There is 
one thing I notice in her letters which gratifies me 
greatly, and that is her increased interest in all that 
pertains to art, and her intelligent remarks about pict- 
ures. This development may be due to her father's 
position as well as her love for me. She admires her 
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father, and has the greatest reverence for his opinions, 
and. since he became director of the new London gallery 
he has taken a wonderful interest in art, and is consid- 
ered a connoisseur of no mean merit. 

Dorethea speaks often of a Count von Hardenburg, 
an intimate friend of her father, and a constant visitor 
both in London and at Hardmoor Hall, who, she says, 
is an authority on pictures, and an amateur painter 
sculptor, and musician of uncommon talent — in fact, a 
universal genius. I suppose he is some broken-down 
old German noble, with the wide knowledge that seems 
a natural inheritance of the race. Evidently he has done 
something toward improving my Dorethea's mind, for at 
times she talks very learnedly of the higher philosophies 
as well as the higher arts. I can see that she has bound- 
less confidence in my future, and wishes to make herself 
a worthy companion for one she considers so clever. 
Sweet soul, I hope I shall never disappoint her. I still 
have so much to learn and so much to do, and withal I 
doubt if I shall ever be really great in my profession. 
When I look at Camille's remarkable pictures and Paul's 
noble compositions, I feel a mere dabbler. However, my 
heart is in my work, and M. Ingres tells us often that 
perseverance and real love will lead to the loftiest 
results. 

I have just returned from my evening walk in the 
Villa, where, much to my delight, I met Madam Ray- 
mond. She and Ang^lique, have been with the Brents, 
on a villegiatura of some weeks, and have only just re- 
turned. I came upon her quite unexpectedly ; she was 
sitting on a bench with Mrs. Brent, while Angelique and 
Laura sauntered over the grass gathering daisies and 
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campanula, which are already a little faded by the first 
breath of autumn. I am sure she shared my joy at 
meeting, for her face lighted up with a beautiful expres- 
sion of welcome; and Angelique and Miss Brent has- 
tened to greet me. 

I never noticed before how really pretty Laura is. 
The summer's heat and languor have softened and re- 
fined her too robust charms, and her eyes are like violets 
in spring. Before I had fairly expressed my pleasure at 
seeing them, Paul sauntered up, and from another direc- 
tion Camille appeared. 

" I was drawn to this part of the Villa by an irresisti- 
ble influence," he said, as he shook hands. " I tried to 
turn the other way, but something told me that a great 
pleasure awaited me if I followed this winding path." 

*^ And I, too," said Paul, " was brought here by some 
other volition than my own. I started for the Pincio, 
where I promised to meet M. Ingres and Madam ; and 
before I was aware of it, I had entered the gate of the 
villa, and was far on my way to a delightful surprise." 

" It is a remarkable coincidence," laughed Mrs. Brent ; 
"but the most astonishing part of it is that Madam 
Raymond and I were just talking of you. After this, I 
shall be a firm believer in the old adage: ^Talk of 
angels and you will hear their wings.' " 

" I have heard a different quotation, with a moral not 
quite so flattering to us," rejoined Camille, while his 
eyes rested with undisguised pleasure on the beaming 
face of Angelique. 

" I am sure your villegiatura has benefited you greatly. 
Mile. Angelique looks in radiant health," said Paul, with 
a shy glance; "and Miss Brent seems to have been 
prinking immoderately of the fountain of beauty." 
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"Oh, M. Fabrien, have you been ever since we went 
away composing a sonnet to our charms ? Thanks, it is 
very sweet. Here is your reward " ; and the merry girl 
offered him a bunch of daisies, with mock gravity. 

He took them with a pleased smile and a little depre- 
cating glance at Angelique, pressed them to his lips, and 
laid them on his heart, with an affeqted sentimental 
sigh. 

We all laughed heartily ; any frivolity in our serious, 
self-contained friend was very rare; after a little more 
light banter, I seated myself near the two ladies, while 
Camille and Angelique walked slowly away, in earnest 
conversation. Paul and Laura found a seat at a little 
distance, and, from the girl's merry laughter, I judged 
that our sedate friend could be very amusing when 
there was some one to call out the latent humor in his 
character. 

Looking at them, I thought how much happier he 
would be if he could love such a bright, warm-hearted 
girl, instead of wasting his youth on a hopeless attach- 
ment. Since the day of our conversation in my studio, 
he has made no sign. If he is unhappy, he conceals it 
well, and works constantly with an almost savage energy. 
He has accomplished more than any of us, and M. Ingres 
is very proud of him, and sings his praises constantly, 
but always adds : " Strong as he is, he has not the brill- 
iant genius of Camille. There is a fire, a spirit in his 
work that none of you others have.'' 

The sun was getting low, and Madam Raymond 
looked often in the direction where Camille and Ange- 
lique had disappeared. " The gates will be closed soon. 
What can the child be thinking of ? " she said, uneasily. 

*^ Ypu know Camille is very entertaining," I replied. 
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by way of excuse ; " one is apt to forget the flight of 
time while listening to him." 

" If they do not appear soon, I must go in search of 
them," she said, evidently greatly annoyed. " The dew 
is already falling, and Ang^lique takes cold from the 
least exposure." 

Presently they came in sight, walking slowly and 
silently ; Angelique's face looked like a little clear pool 
slightly ruffled by a summer breeze ; while Camille's 
eyes rested on her with bitter disappointment. 

"Angelique," cried her mother, "how could you re- 
main so long ? It is nearly dark ; how could you forget 
yourself ? " 

" I did not forget, mama. I knew we were gone too 
far, but I was saying something very important to M. de 
Brecourt, and I could not return any sooner." 

Camille winced, but made no remark, and we all 
turned toward the gate, Angelique walking with me, and 
the others following in a group. 

For a few moments, we were silent ; then the girl 
raised her trustful eyes to my face, and said, gravely : 
" M. Felix, I can always talk to you, because you are 
really my friend, and you understand me better than 
any one else. Tell me, please, do you think it would be 
well to do a thing that one feels is wrong, just for the 
sake of doing good to another ? " 

" From a Jesuitical point of view, it might," I replied ; 
" but from a moral point of view, I should say it were 
better never to do wrong that good might result." 

" Even if it should be for the salvation of a human 
soul, even if it should save a — a person from eternal 
ruin ? " She hesitated in her trouble, and looked at me 
imploringly, as if she thought I might find soijie solution 
to her problem, 
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" My dear Angelique, no one has a right to expect sal- 
vation from another ; no one has a right to put any 
human soul in such a position as to make it necessary 
to decide a question of such importance." 

"Oh, I understand that clearly; no one should be 
forced into such an attitude toward another, by any 
exterior influence; but suppose one saw one's self that 
he could do another a great good, and, in order to, should 
do violence to his own conscience, should sacrifice his 
own convictions, should you say it were best to make 
the sacrifice ? " 

" Never ! " I replied, decidedly. '*' We may with impu- 
nity sacrifice our tastes, our sentiments, our worldly in- 
terests, but our moral rectitude never ! " 

" And if one should make the sacrifice and renounce 
all," she continued, earnestly, "one could never be quite 
sure that the other would really be saved by it. I some- 
times think our influence does not go as far as we suppose. 
I doubt if a human being can do God^s work. It would 
look like presumption to attempt it." 

" It would be more in accordance with the intention 
of our Creator if one should endeavor to save himself, 
instead of trying to shift the responsibility to some one 
else," I replied, unhesitatingly. 

" I look at it in that way too, at times," she said ; " but 
suppose one made a mistake and the other should be 
ruined, lost, by that mistake, would not one be guilty of 
neglecting a solemn duty ? Oh, I wish I knew just what 
was right." 

" My dear little friend," I exclaimed, almost impa- 
tiently, "don't distress yourself by trying to decide such 
a knotty question. Pardon me if I am indiscreet, but I 
am your friend from the depths of my soul — I love you 
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as if you were my sister, and I understand your moral 
dilemma. I am angry at Camille, who, I know, is the 
subject of your speculations. He should not try to win 
your love so unfairly. Let him make himself worthy of 
you first. Why should a man be so unjust as to expect 
a woman to save him because she is better than he ? He 
should know that if you love him you will take him as 
he is, and try to make him better. It seems like coer- 
cion to attempt to win you in that way.'' 

" You must not blame M. de Brecourt. He has been 
very unhappy. I have never asked the cause of his trou- 
ble, but I think he has been greatly disappointed, great- 
ly deceived ; consequently, he has not much confidence 
in human affection. I am sure he thinks my spiritual 
convictions but the ideal fancies of a young girl. I can- 
not make him look at it as I wish him to. He does not 
in the least understand my true character. If now I am 
an enigma to him, if lie cannot look into my soul and 
see what is there, will he be able to read me more clear- 
ly should I return his love ? '* 

"He would never try. He would be satisfied to have 
you as you are outwardly, and the hidden mysteries of 
your soul would remain mysteries to him always." 

Tears started to her eyes, and she said, almost hum- 
bly, " I think you are right. I know I must never prom- 
ise to love any one in an earthly way. I am not like 
others. I cannot give up my spiritual life, my mystical 
reveries, my ideal existence, my religious ecstasies — ah, 
no ! They are a part of me, and my soul would have no 
fellowship with the one I loved ; it would sit lamenting 
alone ; we would be united and yet divided. Such an ex- 
istence would be a falsehood, a double falsehood, and I 
should die of shame and sorrow.'' 
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We had reached the gate, the others of the party were 
near us, and I had only time to say, " I beg that you 
will not make yourself miserable thinking of this. Ke- 
main your own sweet self. Do what you know to be 
right, and leave the rest to Grod." 

She raised her beautiful eyes with a grateful look, 
but made no reply. 

Late that same evening, Paul and I dropped into the 
Greco for a bite of supper, and there we found Camille 
surrounded by a number of the wildest and noisiest of 
the pensionnaires, as well as several German and Italian 
artists. They were drinking wine and playing at domi- 
noes, while the frequent bursts of uproarious laughter 
told that Camille, who was the speaker, was unusually 
amusing, and that his wit was not of the most refined 
quality. His face was flushed, and his eyes were red 
and restless. He drank freely and laughed loudly, and 
his whole manner was careless and reckless, as though 
he were trying to drown his better nature, and drive 
away intrusive thoughts by unholy mirth and degrading 
folly. 

" Unhappy man ! Where will it end ? " I said gloom- 
ily to Paul as we came away and left him to his heart- 
less mirth, which sounded to me like the crackling of 
thorns in a consuming fire. 

IX.- 

Looking over my journal, T see that in order to keep 
it within reasonable limits I must omit many little inci- 
dents that are of great interest to me, but as they have 
no direct connection with my story I will pass them by 
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and glance briefly over the events of importance that 
have occurred during the last year. 

At the Villa Medici, everything is now going on in the 
usual routine. Our dear master is again in good health, 
atter a long and serious illness, through which he was 
nursed with the greatest devotion by Paul, who filled the 
place of a son in that time of trouble. And Paul was not 
the only one who showed the deepest affection and in- 
terest; every student in the Academy was anxious to 
do something for the dear master, who has gained the 
love of all by his kindly nature and patient, faithful ef- 
forts for the welfare of those entrusted to his care. 

In Paul he has a never-failing source of happiness. 
His ambition is gratified through him, for his pictures 
that went to Paris this year created quite a furor at the 
Salon. I had a letter from M. Michelet, which the mas- 
ter read with great pride, in which that Nestor of art pro- 
nounced favorably on Paul's pictures. Even more — he 
added that his young friend was the greatest painter of 
the day, with the exception of his master. 

Of Camille's Saint Elizabeth he said but a few words, 
and they were expressive. The work of a brilliant ge- 
nius marred by prosperity. As to mine, he damned me 
with faint praise, and observed that my mission was to 
find a picture instead of making one. I feel this mild 
reproach keenly. Instead of passing my time in this 
agreeable study of art, I should have been searching the 
world over for that picture of inestimable value which is 
hidden somewhere from the eyes of the world. But, pa- 
tience, M. Michelet ! you shall have your revenge ; for I 
mean soon to set out on my pilgrimage, and I feel that I 
shall be successful. 

Then I shall return to England, marry my Dorethea, 
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and paint pictures for the British public, which is more 
indulgent and less critical than the French. However, I 
do not mean to say that the picture I sent to the 
Salon did not receive fair treatment. It was well hung 
and reasonably well noticed. Fortunately for me, as 
well as others, M. Michelet is not the sole judge ; and as 
to Camille, I think M. Michelet unjustly prejudiced. His 
Saint Elizabeth of Hungary is an uncommon picture. 
Our master pronounced it a veritable outburst of genius. 
I know it was painted at a time of great mental excite- 
ment, which is not always conducive to harmonious re- 
sults, but La Satita was the model, and the figure of 
Saint Elizabeth is really sublime. The other figures 
(mere accessories), I dare say, were faulty; but they 
should not be considered seriously, as all the interest 
should centre on the prominent subject of the composi- 
tion. 

However, unhappily for my poor friend, he was not 
in a condition to be deeply affected either by praise or 
blame, for, at the time his picture was exhibited, he was 
at the sick-bed of his father, whose death was a sudden 
and severe blow to him. He remained with his family 
for several months, and when he returned, a few weeks 
ago, he seemed much changed, and greatly subdued. He 
has lost that indifferent, reckless manner which grieved 
us so deeply before his departure, and he passes his 
days working diligently in his studio, and his evenings 
either at the Villa Medici, or in Madam Raymond's 
charming little salon in the Capo le Case. 

He is still devoted to Ang^lique, and seems to under- 
stand at last that he must make himself worthy if he 
ever hopes to win her. Sometimes he talks sadly and 
hopelessly of his future, and regrets bitterly the in- 
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heritance which he forfeited" by his insane prodigality 
in Paris. 

"I have nothing to look forward to now but labor, 
constant labor," he said, dejectedly, "unless my elder 
brother chooses to allow me a pension. I have no right 
to expect it, but my mother may urge it. My dear moth- 
er, she still loves her black sheep, and cannot be recon* 
ciled to the fact of my earning a subsistence by so preca- 
rious a calling. As for marrying, that is out of the 
question now. While my father lived I was sure of an 
income, but I cannot expect my brother to be so generous." 

"Only apply yourself, heart and soul, to your pro- 
fession, and, with your talent, you will soon be inde- 
pendent, and Ang^lique will be your reward," I said, 
hopefully. 

"Work, work, that is my only salvation now"; and 
with a sad smile he hurried away to his studio. 

Paul goes on his upward 'way serenely, steadily, like a 
mounting star. If he is unhappy he makes no sign. I 
think his passion for Ang^lique is fast merging into a 
spiritual and intellectual attachment. He still adores 
her, but with the reverence one shows toward his patron 
saint or the religion he professes. She is his religion 
and his inspiration, and every picture he paints bears 
the stamp of her influence. He is also much with the 
Brents, and Laura and he understand each other per- 
fectly. She brings out the sunny part of his nature, as 
Angelique does the spiritual and reverential. I should 
not wonder if they learn to love each other, which is 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. Paul will find in 
a matter-of-fact woman like Laura the needed comple- 
ment to make his life perfect. He is too much of a 
dreamer, and if left to himself he bids fair to become a 
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recluse, a devotee to religious art. His noble talents 
should have the widest scope. He should paint grand, 
heroic pictures, should aspire to something sublime ; but 
— notes verrons. 

With the exception of the picture I sent to the Salon, 
all my work has gone to England and has been enthusi- 
astically received there. How strange that the country 
with which I have the least affinity should appreciate 
me beyond my deserts. It may be due in a measure to 
Lord Hardmoor's influence, who, thanks to his art- 
mentor. Count von Hardenburg, has become a fair 
critic. I was astonished the other day, when reading 
one of his letters, at the artistic acumen he displays, 
and his skill in placing my pictures so that they have 
sold remarkably well. I am beginning to reap quite a 
little harvest of golden fruit, which I propose to use in 
repairing and decorating my much neglected ancestral 
halls. The work is already begun under Lord Hard- 
moor's supervision, and in* less than a year I shall return 
to England and settle down with my golden-haired 
darling into a steady, practical country gentleman. 

Oh, how much it will cost me to give up Rome and 
my life here ! To give up art, for it means that, put it 
however I will. One's talent cannot live without some 
aesthetic nourishment, some atmosphere congenial to it. 
In that cold moorlaad home, bound down to the hum- 
drum duties of life, how can I paint ? Alas ! my soul's 
worship will give place to my heart's worship. I shall 
paint Dorethea a few times in different attitudes ; I shall 
make some severe gray studies of barren moors, sand 
dunes, and stunted trees ; I shall go up to London for 
the exhibitions, and be turned to gall and vinegar at the 
sight of others' progress, and shall return with new re- 
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solves, make a few more ineffectual struggles, and final- 
ly succumb to the inevitable, and drift away from my old 
love, with its thousand nameless charms, until my hand 
shall forget its cunning, my eye its seeing, and so I shall 
idly float down to the shadows of oblivion, forgetting 
and forgotten. 

But I must not look at it so gloomily. There is a 
reverse side to the dark picture. With Dorethea and the 
Raphael, which must again be mine, shall I not find all 
the inspiration I need ? The blue eyes of one and the 
brown eyes of the other will open up a paradise where 
I can wander at will, and find the purest, sweetest scenes 
to revel in. Ah me I and become a weak sentimentalist, 
a thing I despise ; and so this internal debate goes on 
ever and ever. Fool that I was to promise to live in 
England ! Dorethea loves me, and she would go with 
me wherever my destiny led me. 

I have just returned from the Villa Medici, where I 
found our dear master and madam in a state of great 
anxiety. The cholera has broken out in the Trastevere. 
This terrible scourge is really here in Rome, and the 
question of what we are to do arises — stay here and 
brave it, or run away and perhaps find it wherever we 
go? M. Ingres and madam are resolved to remain. 
Paul will not leave them, and I will not leave Paul. 
Camille will stay, because, I surmise, that he is indiffer- 
ent and does not fear death. The Brents will go to 
Sienna, and some of the pensionnaires to the heights of 
Perugia. 

Madam Raymond and Ang^lique were present, and 
agreed with our master that it would be weakness to 
leave the stricken city. "We may be able to help the 
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suffering," said Angelique, her divine face aglow with 
noble fervor. " It is our duty to stay. I am young and 
strong, and I do not fear ; but mama must not be exposed 
to it." 

"My child," replied Madam Raymond, firmly, 
"neither of us will seek danger, but if it comes to 
us we will not shrink from it — we will do what 
we can." 

"My friends," cried M. Ingres, "you shall come up 
here where it is dry and sunny, and we will all take 
shelter like a flock of frightened birds under the trees 
of the garden." 

" But I am not frightened," rejoined Angelique ; " I 
have always wanted an opportunity to do something 
devotional, and now is my chance. I shall nurse the 
sick." 

We all protested in terror, but the girl was firm. 
" Mama," she said, simply, " if the cholera spreads, and 
I am needed, I shall do what I can." 

Madam Raymond burst into tears, and looked implor- 
ingly at our master. " She is capable of it ; she would 
risk her life for an idea," she said, through her 
sobs. 

" Calm yourself, my dear friend," said madam ; " An- 
gelique loves you too well to grieve you needlessly, and 
we shall all keep a watch over her. Depend upon us, we 
shall not allow her to expose herself." 

Angelique flew to her mother, and used all sorts of 
endearments to soothe her, but she still repeated : " If I 
am needed, mama, only if I am needed, I should be 
obliged ; and you know I do not wish to make you un- 
happy. In that case, I should not belong to you, nor to 
myself, but to God and the suffering." . . . 
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This evening we were all at the Villa Medici, rather 
sad than otherwise, for to-morrow the Brents go, and a 
number of the pensioiinaires, and our party will be 
greatly diminished. We have just learned that most of 
the foreigners will leave the stricken city, for fear that 
quarantine will be declared ; then they will be obliged to 
remain, whether they wish to or not. 

I think this unexpected separation has brought about 
an understanding between Paul and Laura. He has 
been at her side most of the evening, and I notice that 
the gay girl is very much subdued, while our reticent 
friend looks at her with a happy smile that quite betrays 
his secret. 

Just before leaving, Ang^lique and I had a few mo- 
ments' conversation, when she told me that she had seen 
a French soeur de charitSj who was an old friend of 
her father, — a good, holy woman, — and that she has 
promised to call her when she is needed. " She thinks 
it my duty, and, dearly as I love mama, I must consider 
that first.'' 

I tried to dissuade her. ^' You are all your mother 
has. It would kill her to lose you." 

"There is no certainty that I should lose my life, 
even if I expose myself to the infection. Many people 
live through it ; I have no fear. It is not my destiny to 
drop this eai*thly part of me so soon. Oh, no ; I have yet 
much to learn and much to suffer. My f riend,"^she added, 
with a tearful smile, " you may live to regret that I did 
not fall early in the strife. I can see a long distance into 
the future, and I know that I am not always to walk 
over smooth paths ; but, whatever comes, I shall try to 
walk firmly and fearlessly." Then, holding out her 
hand and turning the divine light of her eyes full upon 
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me, she said, softly : " Dear friend, bless me, and say 
God-speed, and I shall be happier for it/' 

As I looked into her face, a sudden wave of sorrow 
surged through my soul, for distinctly and vividly a 
picture came before me — a wide, burning desert, a soli- 
tary palm, two pilgrims seeking it, and under its scanty 
shade clasping hands and weeping together, 

X. 

To-DAT I received a letter from Dorethea, telling me 
of the serious illness of her mother. The doctors give 
them little hope; therefore, the poor child is in deep 
grief, and I must hasten to her. 

How sad that such ill tidings should come close upon 
the suffering and death of these last dreadful months. 
It seems to me that I have been living in a charnel- 
house, with death all around me. From five to six hun- 
dred a day have fallen under the sickle of the relentless 
reaper. 

Kome is almost deserted. Few foreigners remain, ex- 
cepting our little group, gathered around our dear master 
at the Villa Medici. Noble man ! he refused to leave 
his post of duty, even when most of the pensionnaires 
sought safety in flight. And now we hope the worst is 
over. The plague is steadily abating, and is confined 
mostly to the Borgo and Trastevere ; there, the unfor- 
tunate sufferers have fallen like dumb animals at the 
slaughter, without an effort to save themselves. This 
reign of terror has demoralized them to such an extent 
that they have become hardened and indifferent. 

What scenes of woe, what selfishness and base coward- 
ice, we have witnessed, as well as deeds of heroism and 
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self-sacrifice that to-day stand recorded in living char- 
acters on the book of life ! 

As for La Santa — for I must call her by that name — 
she has been sublime. That delicate young girl, that 
frail child, has taught us all the beauty of charity and 
self-renunciation, and what could we strong men do but 
follow where her gentle footsteps led us. Her mother, 
seeing that her entreaties were useless, and that the girl 
was called and sustained by a divine power, assisted 
her in her good work, and endured her anxieties silently 
and patiently. The Jesuits, the Scaurs de Chariti, a 
few foreigners, and a young girl as fair and frail as a 
lily, have stemmed the tide, without government organ- 
ization or aid, and with very little medical assistance. 

How many sufferers have been comforted and lighted 
through the darkness to the verge of the Valley and 
Shadow of Death, none but God can know. How many 
little children and aged and feeble women have been 
cared for, fed, and warmed, only their grateful hearts 
can bear witness to. Camille, the brilliant, reckless 
trifler, has shown us of what fine clay he is moulded, and 
what a tender, unselfish heart beats beneath the careless 
surface. He seems to have laid aside the very needs of 
nature. Fatigue and fasting have no power over him. 
Day and night, he plunges into the depths of this pit of 
misery with an indifference to self that is wonderful. 
I sometimes think he is trying to expiate his past sin, 
trying to ease his burdened conscience, which, since his 
father's death, accuses him bitterly. 

" I shortened his life,'' he said one day, with a burst 
of passionate sorrow, when I was urging him to spare 
himself a little. " I made his last days miserable ; my 
folly struck the fatal blow. He never smiled after the 
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day lie knew of my disgrace. What is my blighted life 
compared with that noble, upright man, whose name 
and love I was never worthy of? Let me do what I 
can. It is a consolation. I am neither weary nor ill. 
Think of Ang^lique; try to spare her. She is worn 
out, poor child, and her sweet life is worth a dozen 
of mine." 

A few days after this burst of emotion, Paul, wild- 
eyed, pale, and dishevelled, rushed. into my room, where 
I was seeking a little repose, " My friend, our poor Ca- 
mille is stricken ; come with me, for God's sake, and let 
us try to save him." 

(^ Where is La Santa ? Does she know ? " 

^^ Ah ! we could not keep it from her. The Somr 
Agnes was called first, and Ang^lique was with her. 
They are there, doing all they can for him." 

When we reached Camille's apartment in the Fratina, 
we found a sad group gathered around his bed. A doc- 
tor had been summoned some time before, and had just 
arrived, worn out, and unnerved from sleeplessness and 
fasting. He was hopeless, and at the first glance said 
that nothing could be done. It was a fatal case, and 
the poor young man was even then in a state of coma. 
A few hours before, he might have been saved, but now 
it was too late. 

^f It is sad, very sad," added the kind-hearted doctor. 
'^ He has been so brave, so good ; he has saved so many 
lives, and now he must lose his own ; he must fall just 
when the battle is over. One can scarcely believe in a 
special Providence " ; and with a weary, disheartened 
sigh he went away. 

Ang^lique had been kneeling silently by the bed, her 
face covered with her hands 5 now she rose up like one 
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refreshed. She had been praying, and her eyes were 
wet with tears. 

"My friends," she said, softly, laying her hand on 
Camille's cold forehead, "there is still hope. Dr. 
Vanozzi is weary to despair. If it is God's will, we can 
save him." 

Sister Agnes chafed his cold hands, while Paul and I 
administered the most efficacious remedies ; while An- 
gelique bathed his brow, and wiped away the cold dew 
that gathered on his temples. 

Who would have recognized the handsome, brilliant 
Camille in that wan, sunken face, as pallid and immo- 
bile as carved stone ? From time to time, a faint sigh 
escaped from between his drawn lipg, and Ang^lique 
bent her head to listen. Was it the suffering gasp of 
the last struggle, or the first painful effort of returning 
vitality ? 

It was a moment of intense agony to us all ; but La 
Santa seemed inspired with divine confidence. "He 
will live,'' she said, softly; "he will live. The end is 
not yet. Oh, my poor Camille ! perhaps it were better 
if God called you now. Merciful Heaven ! what do I 
see ! " she exclaimed, suddenly, falling on her knees, and 
covering her eyes. " It is a vision of his future. I seem 
to see him dying far from here — far from me; he 
reaches out his hands toward heaven. Oh ! he is gone 
from my sight ; a great wave swallows him. His body 
whirls downward like a leaf in a tempest. I see it all, 
and I cannot help him." 

"She is losing her senses," whispered Sister Agnes. 
"Can you not take her away? This is too much for 
her." 

" Ang^lique, my little sister, let me take you home," 
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I said, entreatingly. " You are so weary, you will be ill 
yourself. You must take some rest.'' 

"No, no, my friend, I am not tired. I have seen 
into the future, and my soul is sad. You do not know ; 
you cannot understand." 

" My dear child, your nerves and brain are worn out. 
Your imagination is full of horrors. Let me take you to 
your mother ; she will soothe and comfoii; you." 

" I must stay here until the crisis is passed. If God 
saves him now, I shall know that it is my mission to 
live for him, to give my life for his soul. I see it all . 
clearly now : my future and my duty." 

All our persuasion was useless. Several hours passed, 
and our friend's life still hung in the balance ; at length, 
his extremities showed a slight warmth; his limbs 
relaxed, and a low, burdened moan fell distinctly on our , 
ears. Angelique never removed her eyes from his face 
So intent was her gaze that it seemed to draw him back 
from the gates of death. His eyelids quivered slightly, 
and she bent to his ear and whimpered softly. I only 
heard his name ; and Camille heard it also. 

" There is a change," whispered Sister Agnes, her fin- 
ger on his wrist. " His pulse is stronger. The crisis is 
passed, thank God ! there is now hope." 

Angelique pressed her lips to his pale forehead. Then, 
reaching out her hands like one groping in darkness, she 
said, in a broken voice : " Take me home ; I must rest 
now." 

Poor child ! she was half-fainting when I lifted her 
into a carriage, and went with her to the Capo le Case. 
Madam Raymond and her maid carried the weary, ex- 
hausted girl to her room, where she lay for some time 
too ill to take any part in the rejoicing at Camille's 
recovery. 
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Yesterday, they saw each other for the first time 
since that day of fearful anguish. Madam Ingi-es, who 
was present, saM their meeting was quite touching. 
Camille was very interesting in his pallor and weakness, 
and Ang^lique looked more like a saint than ever. Both 
of them are fully conscious of the danger through which 
they have passed, and humbly grateful that the dark 
days are over, and warm, bright life still lies before them. 

" It is not just as I wished it to be," said dear madam, 
her gentle eyes tearful, and her mouth smiling. " You 
know I was so afraid that you would mar my plans that 
I never thought of Camille ; besides, I did not think it 
possible for Angelique to love a man so supremely morir 
dain. But you know the old proverb, ^ Vhomme propose ' 
— and it may be the salvation of our friend. The love of 
such a saint will make him better, in spite of himself." 

" But are you sure that they love each other ? You 
remember — " 

" Oh, please don't. Yes, I remember, and I admit I 
was wrong. After this, I must humbly confess that I 
know nothing of human nature, and that the ways of 
women are past finding out." 

" Ah, well ! if you are sure — " 

" Sure I one needs only to see them together to-day ; 
their happy eyes tell the whole story." 

"But Paul, poor Paul! who will console him?" I 
asked. 

" Why, Laura, of course. Did you not notice the excel- 
lent understanding between them before she went away ? " 

I smiled, but said nothing. I had gone to the Villa 
to say good-by to my dear master and madam, to Paul, 
and the other pensionnairesy who had returned, when 
this conversation took place. 
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I am glad for my friend, and I am glad that Angelique 
has decided to be more human, although she can never 
be less saintly. I wonder if Doretheu. will ever meet 
her. I should like them to know each other. I feel a 
deep tenderness for the sweet girl, — a purely fraternal 
tenderness, — and I hope that our lives will never be en- 
tirely separated. 

To-morrow I leave Rome for England, and I just begin 
to feel what it will cost me to leave this dear home. 
Who knows, when he goes, whether and how he will re- 
turn. How much I shall miss my favorite pictures, the 
Raphaels scattered around me in every gallery, the 
Vatican, the gardens, the palaces, and my second home, 
the Villa Medici. Where shall I find such warm hearts, . 
such friendly greeting, and my pretty sunny rooms, my 
bright little Tita? — the garden below my window, which 
next spring will be odorous with violets and stately 
with white, waxen camellias, for other eyes to feast upon. 
Some other glance will rest on my warm pink wall and 
slender oleander. But will they love it all as I have ? 
And at night where shall I look for my serene star ? 
It will still hang above the black cross ; and haply some 
other soul will find the calm and consolation in it that I 
have. 

Ah me ! Is it tnie that every joy in life has its re- 
frain, its echo of sorrow ? It is all sad and mournful. 
My Dorethea may even now be weeping, and I not there 
to comfort her. I leave the dead behind me : the young, 
the pure, the noble, who have perished from the earth, 
and I go perhaps to find another sorrow — I know not. 
God keep us all, and give us patience and courage. 
To-morrow's sun may dawn on a brighter day. 
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PAKT V. 

THE STRANGE STORY OF A PICTURE. 
I. 

When I reached Haddingham Hall, three days after 
Lady Hardmoor's burial, I found that Dorethea was 
quite prostrated with grief, and confined to her room ; 
therefore, she was not told of ray arrival. Lord Hard- 
moor sent for me to come to his study, where he was 
sitting with a book open before him, which he did not 
appear to be reading. 

He welcomed me kindly but sadly, spoke of his great 
loss in a constrained, formal way, and then turned the 
conversation to other subjects. He seemed greatly in- 
terested in art, asked me what I had been doing, and 
if I had any pictures ready for the spring exhibition, 
talked a great deal about the new gallery in London, 
and his friend. Count von Hardenburg, and regretted 
that I could not make his acquaintance now, as they 
were not receiving any one at the Hall, and then went 
on to inquire about my present plans. 

I told him briefly that I had returned to England only 
to see Dorethea and to try to comfort her in her great 
sorrow. 

"Poor child ! she needs it sorely, she is terribly broken 
down, her nervous system is quite deranged, and the doc- 
tor says she must be very quiet for a few days. No doubt 
it seems hard for you not to see her at once when you 
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have come so far, but have patience ; she is young and she 
will soon recover from her first passionate grief. In the 
meantime, try and make yourself comfortable. You will 
find it a sad house now ; however, do the best you can, as 
we all must. If possible, I will meet you at dinner. 
You may see your cousin Walter during the afternoon ; 
he is here often, as he is settled at East Haddingham." 

" Dorethea wrote to me that he had taken orders, but 
I did not know that he had the curacy." 

" Yes, your uncle as well as I thought it best that he 
should be here. My brother's health is much broken, 
and he needs some one to relieve him of his duties as 
much as is possible." 

" I will walk over to the village and call on Walter. 
I want to see the cottage and Mr. Lonely's grave," I 
said, rising. 

As I was leaving the room. Lord Hardmoor spoke 
abruptly, and in a choked voice, while he looked away, 
"You will see her grave too. You know she always 
loved you. She spoke of you just before her death, and 
left some message for you. Let me think ! what were her 
words ? — my memory seems to be failing," and he pressed 
his hand to his eyes to hide his tears. " It was this, I 
think ; to tell you to be very tender with Dorethea, and 
to do all in your power to make her happy, and she left 
you her best love." 

I could not speak, I only shook his hand silently and 
went away. How kind she was in those old days, when 
I was so ill and desolate, my Dorethea's mother, and if 
she had lived I could have called her mine. Never 
again could that sweet, gracious smile greet me, that 
gentle hand clasp mine, or soothe my aching head with 
tender touch and soft caressing. I was weary from my 
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journey, and grievously disappointed because I could 
not fold my darling in my arms and kiss away her tears. 
It seemed an eternity to wait two or three days, when 
I was so near her ; therefore my heart was very heavy 
when I started to walk alone to the cottage. 

When I reached the church-yard, I^ went first to the 
Hardmoor tomb, near the chancel window, and there I 
knelt and gave free vent to my sorrow in a copious flood 
of tears ; after that I was calm but profoundly sad. 

Again I stood by Mr. Lonely's grave. Another white 
slab lay beside the one that bore the name of Alice. 
Already the trees had united their branches, and the 
vines, climbing upward, luxuriantly entwined one with 
the other. On the slab was his name, and beneath a 
. single line : — 

"And he also has come to his desired haven." 

The western sun threw the long shadows of the trees 
across the greensward, the leaves whispered in the soft 
wind, a few birds twittered plaintively, hopping about 
among the flowers as fearlessly as though they knew 
the silent sleepers could never awake to disturb them. 
The river flowed on and on, its farther margin reflecting 
the purple hills and the blue dome of heaven, while near, 
it lay like molten silver set with bars of gold and spark- 
ling jewels. 

The intervening years seemed to slip away, and once 
more I was gliding down that swift stream with Lady 
Hardmoor and Dorethea, or dashing over the bleak 
stretches of moorland, or walking in the twilight through 
the shady lanes, listening spell-bound to the beautiful 
words that fell from the lips of my beloved teacher. 
What talent, what a lofty soul, what a strong passionate 
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heart lie had, and this was the end, a blighted life, a 
wasted genius, years of loneliness, remorse, and unrest. 
Through this he had come to his desired haven — a 
lonely, neglected grave. 

Deeply affected, yet with an inward thankfulness that 
his sorrows had found so peaceful an end, I walked to 
the cottage and unbidden entered the little parlor. A 
pale, slight, young man, in a clerical coat, was sitting in 
Mr. Lonely's chair, near the window, reading. He rose 
as I entered, and I recognized my cousin Walter at a 
glance because of his likeness to his mother. 

He looked at me for a moment with a pleasant smile, 
and then, holding out his hand, said, " It is true, you are 
much changed, but you have the same eyes and features ; 
you are taller, broader, and browner, but you are my 
cousin Felix without a doubt." 

I clasped his extended hand warmly. I had always 
liked Walter. During the uncomfortable time at the 
Rectory he had been my stanch friend, and now, look- 
ing at me with his mother's eyes, my heart went out to 
him at once. He gave me Mr. Lonely's chair, and, 
drawing the very one I used to sit in close beside me, 
we were soon engaged in a friendly chat. 

While talking, I looked around the room where I had 
spent so many peaceful days. It was but little changed. 
I missed the lovely face of Alice from over the mantel- 
piece, and some of my favorite books ; otherwise, I might 
have thought the years that had passed but a dream, so 
familiar did everything appear. 

In the twilight, we walked to the Hall, through the 
park; on our way I visited my former studio, which 
Dorethea had insisted on keeping in the same condition 
as when I occupied it, and quite ready for my use should 
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I return. I was deeply touched by this evidence of her 
thoughtful care. Everything was in perfect order ; my 
easel stood in the same place, with an unfinished pic- 
ture resting upon it, and my paints and palette lay on 
the little table as if I had used them the day before. 

Walter remained at the Hall to dinner, and Lord 
Hardmoor asked to be excused from joining us ; therefore 
our confidences were continued. Walter told me of his 
approaching marriage with the ** loveliest and best '' girl 
in the county, and of his future prospects. The living of 
Haddingham would eventually come to him ; his uncle 
had promised it him. His father's ill-health would oblige 
him to resign his rectorship, Mrs. Lorriraer insisted 
upon it. She had a fine estate in the next county, where 
she spent much of her time with the younger children, 
and she wished to reside there permanently. Therefore, 
without doubt he would take his father's place, marry, 
and settle there for the remainder of his life. 

He seemed perfectly satisfied with his future as it was 
planned for him. It was a good living, his duties would 
not be wearisome, he would have a curate as his father 
had. It was an honorable, peaceful existence, and he 
had no ambition beyond the Church. 

Hearing him discussing the probabilities of his life so 
calmly, and with such practical foresight, I began to think 
of my own destiny. Was not the outlook similar in 
many respects ? — my life as a country gentleman would 
vary little from his. He would preach on Sundays, hunt 
and dine out on other days. I would do about the same 
with the exception of preaching. He was perfectly con- 
tented with his future prospects, while the thought of 
living the remainder of my life in England filled me 
with a vague dissatisfaction and unrest. 
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Why was I so different from my cousin ? Pid not the 
same blood course through our veins ? My father and his 
only sister must have been entirely unlike in their tem- 
perament, if J got my strain of Bohemianism from him. 
Or did I get^ it from my French mother ? I was not 
like my English relatives — either in looks, thought, or 
feeling ; and the more I knew of them, the wider I felt 
the dissimilarity to be. 

Suddenly I found myself wondering for the first time, 
how Dorethea, who is a pure child of the soil, can love 
me and find her other self in me, when I am so un-Eng- 
lish, so different from those whom she is accustomed to. 
Will I not disappoint her by and by, and perhaps make 
her miserable ? 

The next morning, while walking in the garden, the 
same thoughts occurred to me ; but I would not allow 
them to mar my happiness. My Dorethea was better, 
and her father promised me that I should see her later 
in the day. .a , 

I was wandering about restlessly through the formal 
walks and well kept avenues, and thinking how different 
they were from my sunny wall and the tangle of violets 
beneath the camellia trees. Oh, for another glimpse of 
the dilapidated pergola, the grassy walks, the patches of 
vegetables, and the spreading fig-tree, of my favorite 
garden under that Roman sky ! Verily, there was some- 
thing wild and uncultivated in my nature. I was 
startled to see it so apparent. It was there, but I must 
hide it from every one, and my whole life must be a lie. 

There was a slight rustling behind me; a shadow 
darted across the path. I looked up and ray Dorethea 
stood before me. I held out my arms, and in an instant 
she was sobbing on my breast. 
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I tried to soothe her — as well as I couH, for my own 
heart and voice were full of tears. S stroked the soft 
golden hair, tied up with a mournful black ribbon. I 
called her by every tender name I could think of. I 
wanted to take her into my very inmost soul and shield 
her from the sorrow that had shaken her so deeply. She 
was pale and thin, and seemed too feeble to walk ; I led 
her to a garden-seat and drew her within the shelter of 
my arms. Poor motherless girl, her bla^k gown made 
her look so white and ill, and she seemed so helpless in 
her grief, that my heart ached bitterly for her. 

Eor a long time she could only say, between her sobs, 
" Oh, mama, dear mama ! " At length her violent burst 
of grief exhausted itself, and she spoke of her terrible 
loss quietly, but with a mournful calm that told how 
deep the wound had been. 

" How can I live without her ? '' she said, piteously. 

"My darling, do you remember that night, so long ago, 
when I arrived in England, a weeping, desolate little 
orphan, how you comforted me and made life brighter 
for me. Let me try now to do as you did then. You 
have your father, and you have me. You must live 
for us." 

" Poor papa ! he is all I have beside you. Felix, you 
must stay here with us. I can never leave papa, now, 
and I need you so much to help me bear this burden of 
sorrow.'' 

'^ My dear Dorethea, I will do as you wish. My life 
is yours to use as you see fit, only let me try to make 
you happier.'' With these words T thought I renounced 
all control of my own destiny, and at that moment I 
fancied myself more than blest to belong soul and body 
to that frail, weeping girl. 
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n. 

A FEW weeks after my arrival at Hardmoor Hall, I 
made a curious discovery, which awakened all my old 
feelings in regard to the lost picture. 

" My insanity had returned in full force,'' Lord Hard- 
moor said angrily and contemptuously. 

In looking back now, after my bitter disappointments 
and losses, I am inclined to think that Dorethea's father 
was not very far wrong when he said he was not inclined 
to trust his daughter's happiness to a man who had such 
a small stock of common-sense as to leave her and fly 
off on a wild-goose chase for nothing — merely nothing. 

This was the nothing that started the old flame, which 
had only been smouldering for six years, and which had 
been waiting for the first breath to fan it to life. One 
morning I was looking over an album of engravings 
from works of the old masters. It lay on a table in the 
drawing-room, and I had opened it several times, but 
had not examined the contents carefully; on this day 
I was waiting for Dorethea to ride in the park with me, 
and took up the book to while away the time. Turning 
over the leaves indifferently, I came upon a picture that 
startled me like a flash of lightning from a clear sky. 
It was an engraving of the head with the black herretta. 
In a moment the picture swam before my eyes, misty, 
uncertain, and so closely was it interwoven with the 
memory of my childhood that I could not tell whether 
it was my father's face or my mother's features that 
floated before my blurred sight. I was dizzy and faint ; 
a rushing, surging sound filled the room, something of 
the sensation that I had felt twice before in my life ; 
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the first time, on the moming when my uncle Lorrimer 
destroyed my drawing, and again when I read my fath- 
er's journal. To gain possession of myself, I was 
obliged to close my eyes and make a strong effort of will 
and reason over my physical weakness. Then I exam- 
ined the picture with a heavily throbbing heart and 
hands that shook like one stricken with sudden palsy. 

Yes, it was the picture, the long lost picture, — or 
rather a shadow of it, — and I had found it in England. 
On closer examination, I discovered that the engra^Hing 
had not been copied from a painting but from a care- 
fully executed drawing of the Raphael. It was unmis- 
takable, even to the pattern of the slender gold threads 
that outlined the figures of the embroidery on the broad 
velvet collar. 

Where had Lord Hardmoor found this picture, and had 
he recognized it as a copy of my father's painting ? The 
engraving was handsomely mounted on thick paper, and 
bound with some fifty others in rich leather covers. It 
was evidently one of those collections of copies from 
some foreign gallery which travellers often bring home 
as a souvenir of their wanderings. There was no name, 
no indication whatever to show where the engraving had 
been made, or where the original was to be found ; howr 
ever, it was a clew, and I resolved to hold on to it. 

While I was debating in my mind the best means of 
getting the information I required without exciting Lord 
Hardmoor's suspicion, Dorethea entered with a brighter 
face than I had seen for many a day. 

" I am sorry I have kept you waiting," she said, as 
she drew on her gloves; "but I see you have been 
amused. You have been in good company." 

"Yes," I replied, as carelessly as I possibly couldy 
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"they are fine copies from many celebrated pictures. 
Where did you get the album, Dorothea ? " 

" It belongs to Count von Hardenburg. He brought 
it down some time ago to show to dear mama. It 
amused her to look at pictures when she did not care 
to read or even to listen to reading. She was very fond 
of some of these engravings, especially that fine head of 
a youth in a black cap. She always said that a beautiful 
soul seemed to look out of the face — a strong, sweet 
soul, that soothed and comforted her. And, by the way, 
Felix, if it will not make you vain, I will tell you that 
once, when we were speaking of you, she said the picture 
reminded her of your face when you were moved by 
some strong feeling." 

"Do you know where Count von Hardenburg made 
the collection ? " I asked, with such eagerness that I 
feared my manner would betray my anxiety. 

" I think he said they were engravings from original 
pictures in the galleries of Vienna." 

Opening the book, I turned to the head with the 
black berretta, and said, while I examined it critically : 
"Your mother was correct in her judgment. This is 
the gem of the collection; I think it is a copy from 
Eaphael.' 

" Yes, Count von Hardenburg said it was from one of 
his original drawings, or something of the kind. Papa 
can tell you all about them, as the Count explained them 
all to him. You know, the Count is a great collector and 
claims to have copies, either paintings, drawings, or en- 
gravings, of every known work of the old masters. I 
shall be glad when you can meet him. You will find him 
very interesting. Papa says the Count has educated him 
in art. But let us go. It is nearly lunch time, and I must 
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get back to read to papa directly after. He is so sad, 
and is so much alone in his study. Poor dear papa ! " 

After lunch Dorethea read a while to her father and 
then went to her room to write letters. Lord Hard moor 
was alone in his study, and, taking the album with me, 
I knocked at his door, and asked him if I could have 
some conversation with him on a matter of importance. 

" Certainly ; come in," he replied, cordially. " I am 
so much alone that I am becoming morbid. I must 
bestir myself, and get out these fine days. I am glad 
you persuaded Dorethea to ride; she is looking much 
better. I hope the keen edge of her grief is wearing 
off. Ah, well ! she is young, and life is full of interest 
for her. I must get about some myself, and not make 
her unhappy by moping here alone. I have been want- 
ing to talk with you about your plans, and now is as 
good a time as any. Of course you know that your 
marriage must be deferred until Dorethea's year of 
mourning expires. What do you propose to do in the 
meantime ? " 

" I propose to travel," I replied, laying the album on 
the table, and turning the pages with nervous fingers. 
"I have a mission to fulfil before my marriage can take 
place, unless Dorethea can join me in my pilgrimage." 

" A mission. What mission ? Pray explain your- 
self," said Lord Hardmoor, impatiently. 

" I told you of it years ago," I returned, calmly and 
firmly. "I have not found the Raphael, and my search 
is not over yet. That is the mission I refer to, and I 
consider it sacred." 

" Sacred ! fiddlesticks ! " interrupted Lord Hardmoor, 
testily. "You talk the most absurd nonsense. Is it 
possible you still entertain that childish idea ? — and at 
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such a time too ? I thought you had more serious mat- 
ters to think of. Good Heavens ! how can I ever give 
Dorethea to you ! You will go dragging her all over the 
world whenever this mad idea seizes you. It is ridicu- 
lous ; it is unheard of. I really am beginning to think 
that you are a monomaniac." 

I waited patiently until his ebullition of anger had 
spent itself, and then I said, quietly and persuasively : — 

" You do not understand me, sir ; or else you wilfully 
misrepresent me. It is no insane idea. It has been the 
intention of my life to rectify, if possible, a serious mis- 
take. A work of Raphael that cost part of my father's 
fortune " — 

^* There, stop!" interrupted Lord Hardmoor, violently. 
" I am tired of that. I am losing all patience with you. 
If you insist, we shall certainly end by quarrelling." 

"I beg of you," I urged, calmly, "to listen to me. 
You say yourself that I must wait a year for Dorethea, 
and I intend to employ that time in visiting the princi- 
pal cities of Europe, which I have not yet seen ; to in- 
spect the public and private collections. In fact, to 
make every effort to discover the picture. If I fail I 
give you my word to discontinue my search as far as it 
interferes with my domestic and social duties; and to 
settle down and become, as you say, a respectable mem- 
ber of society." 

" And if you succeed in finding the picture, what great 
good will it do you ? " 

" I will convince the world that my father was correct 
in his judgment, and was not the ignorant dupe of dis- 
honest dealers, as you believe. And to do this I will 
make any sacrifice that will not affect Dorethea's future 
welfare." 
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*'How will you recognize the picture. You can't re- 
member it after all these years." 

"I remember every line and shade of it. I remem- 
ber it as I remember my father's face, which is always 
with me, unchanged by time." Then taking the album 
I laid it open before him, and pointed to the head with 
the black berretta. " Did you ever see the original of 
this engraving ? " I asked, while I watched the expres- 
sion of his face with the keenest interest. 

"Never, to my knowledge," he replied, after glanc- 
ing at it carelessly. " It is a copy of an original draw- 
ing by Raphael. Count von Hardenburg told me where 
the drawing is, but I have forgotten ; I think, however, 
that it is in some German collection." 

" This," I said, laying my finger on the picture, " is a 
copy of my father's Raphael." 

" There you are off at a tangent again ! Now, see how 
easily you may be mistaken. I remember distinctly that 
Count von Hardenburg told me that it was engraved 
from a drawing. It is particularly impressed on my 
mind, because he pointed out the manner of the manipu- 
lation, which, he says, is entirly different from any other 
master ; and he also says that he had seen the original, 
and that it is in red chalk. Your father's picture was 
a painting. How, then, with the utmost stretch of your 
too vivid imagination, can you pronounce it a copy of 
that ? " 

" You mistake my meaning," I replied. " I know, as 
well as Count von Hardenburg, that this engraving is 
copied from a drawing ; but the drawing was made from 
that picture you sold in Paris as an Andrea Mantegna." 

" That is most likely ! Do you suppose Raphael copied 
his picture with red chalk, after he painted it ? I tell 
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you the drawing is by Raphael. If you will take that 
magnifying glass and look closely, you will see in the 
embroidery on the corner of the collar, the letters R. U. 
which Raphael of Urbino used frequently as a signa- 
ture/' 

" This is still more convincing," I replied, after exami- 
ning the letters carefully. "It is, then, the original 
study for the painting. Every line and feature of this 
drawing and of my father's picture are identical." 

*" Good Heavens ! you exasperate me beyond endu- 
rance. Do you pretend to say that after more than 
twelve year^ you can remember every line and feature 
of anything, no matter what it may be ? It is simply 
impossible." 

" I do," I said, firmly ; " and I will yet prove it to 
you. I will follow up this clew until I discover the 
original, and trace it back to the sale in Paris." 

"And when you have found it, what do you intend 
to do?" 

" Purchase it, if possible." 

" And if it is a Raphael, as you say it is, it is worth as 
much as your estate. Do you intend to sacrifice your 
property for it ? " 

" If it is necessary I shall do so," I returned, in a tone 
that must have carried conviction with it, for Lord Hard- 
moor started from his chair, pale and excited, and said, 
in a harsh, inflexible tone : — 

" Then understand me fully, Markland, and remember 
that I am as much in earnest as you are, and have 
much more at stake — nothing less than the welfare of 
my child. If you perpetrate such a piece of folly, if 
you squander any part of your income, which, as you 
know, is barely sufficient to support my daughter in a 
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way suitable to her position, she shall never be your 
wife. I will take her away from you at the altar. You 
are insane, and I should be as crazy as you are to allow 
her to marry you." 

My heart stood still. For a moment I seemed to be 
stifling, but I managed to say quite calmly : " My dear 
Lord Hardmoor, don't excite yourself needlessly. I trust 
I shall never find myself in such a painful extremity. 
My love for Dorethea is as dear as my life. I would 
sacrifice one as soon as the other. Let us look calmly 
at the situation. There is nothing tragic in it. I will 
go away for a year, and I beg of you to say nothing to 
any one of my intention. Allow me to pursue my search 
quietly and secretly ; and, as I said, if I fail, I will re- 
linquish the hope of ever finding it, and will then devote 
the remainder of my days to Dorethea and happiness." 
I held out my hand; he took it half reluctantly. " For- 
give me if I have worried you." 

He turned away suddenly, threw himself into his 
chair, and burst into tears. "Go away and carry out 
your plans ! " he cried, in a broken voice : " I can't argue 
with you now. I am too much unnerved, too weak from 
trouble, to cope with such a nature as yours. You are 
stubborn to folly. You will make a wreck of your life 
yet, if you are left to yourself. But, for Heaven's sake, 
spare Dorethea. If you make her unhappy, you will 
kill me. She is all I have to live for, and she shall not 
be sacrificed. Now go, go, — I am worn out, — and don't 
let me see you until you are more reasonable." 

What could I say ? As I looked at the cold, proud 
man, so weakened by his recent bereavement, I felt guilty 
of the utmost selfishness and perversity, and the mem- 
ory of wprds I bad heard long ago floated w^rjiingly 
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through my mind : " You will become the slave of an 
idea, and through it rush obstinately to your ruin." 

III. 

Possessed by an impetuosity that I could not control, 
a feverish excitement caused by the sight of the fatal 
picture, I was anxious to be away on my wanderings, 
and yet I was restrained by my love for Dorethea, and 
my sorrow at the thought of leaving her for another 
year. Again the old restlessness and eagerness of pur- 
suit controlled me, urged me, drove me onward. I could 
not remain inactive. There were still some hours before 
dinner at my disposal, and a rapid walk would allay my 
excitement. A keen autumn wind was blowing when I 
rushed through the park and into the open country, as 
I had done years before, when I first saw my destiny 
before me. 

What was the peculiar power of that fatal picture ? 
The strange, weird fascination of it, that at the sight of 
it, the memory of it, my whole being was disturbed ? It 
drew me to it as the moon draws the tides. Through it, 
and in it, I seemed to have a twofold existence. Some- 
where, I knew not where, another part of my being was 
compelling me to seek it, to unite my life with it. For 
the first time I felt that there was some mystic bond 
between it and me — that in some mysterious manner it 
controlled and fashioned my destiny. There was a phys- 
ical as well as an intellectual cause that connected me 
with it. Like a voice out of the past. Dr. Langham's 
words by my sick-bed occurred to me — I had inherited 
this strange impression from my mother. Had not Lady 
Hardmoor noticed and spoken of a resemblance of 
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features and expression — as though my soul looked 
through the eyes of the picture ? The eyes of the picture 
that haunted me always, that searched into my heart, 
that appealed, urged, pleaded. The impression was a part 
of my nature ; it was useless to combat the imperious 
demands of myself for this other self. In spite of the 
struggle, I felt that I must succumb, and follow wher- 
ever it led me. 

But why should I succumb to this sentiment — this in- 
sane folly, as Lord Hard moor characterized it — and per- 
haps mar my whole future ? Was I not a responsible 
human being ? had I not my destiny in my own hands ? 
was I not so far the arbiter of my own fate that I could 
remain in England and adopt the life that had been 
planned out for me, relinquish this search, forget this 
alluring picture, cast off the spell that bound me to it 
and it to me, and live a peaceful, rational existence, un- 
disturbed by any inordinate love or enthusiasm for art ? 
Would it not be better to give up painting, to cut myself 
loose from all its associations, to forget that I had ever 
listened to the divine voice, that I had ever seen visions 
of beauty, or dreamed of empyrean heights where every 
ambition of my soul could be satisfied ? Ah ! whither 
was this worship of art leading me ? Was it all false, 
unreal, a fata morgana to lure me onward to ruin ? 

But to give it lip — what did that mean to me ? I 
was appalled at the desolation it implied. It was strip- 
ping life bare of every charm. Even love was undesir- 
able. Wealth, honor, name, all were but jangling, brazen 
sounds. Suddenly it seemed as if all the beauty and 
harmony had gone out of nature. I stood still and 
looked around me. Above, the cold leaden sky ; below, 
the bleak, drearer moor, dead and colorless, — not one ^leam 
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of sunlight, nor the glancing wing of a bird. The harsh, 
jagged outline of the rock-bound hills ; the keen wind, 
that dried the very marrow in one's bones ; the oppres- 
sive silence and torpor, were all emblems of my future, 
denuded of the beauty of art, and its gentle influences. 
I felt benumbed and cold. A bitter resolve was forming 
itself in my mind. I would force myself to be stoical, 
impervious to every tender sentiment. I would become 
man of stone, and crush and kill my soft, impressionable 
nature. In that way I could * conquer myself, overcome 
my ideals, and find a fictitious strength to endure the 
severe and practical. 

And so the everlasting debate went on. I was weary 
with my rapid walk, and exhausted with my mental 
struggle, and yet I Was no nearer the decision that was 
to make or mar my future. Remain in England, give 
up my search, give up art ? — or follow the voice of my 
soul ? It was the turning-point in my destiny, and the 
choice must be made then and there. It was an awful 
hour to me. I was suffering physically as well as men- 
tally. A strange weakness came over me; my whole 
frame trembled as if a sudden palsy had smitten me. 
Unable to proceed farther, I threw myself prone upon 
the ground, and again reviewed the harrowing situa- 
tion. I thought of Mr. Lonely ; he seemed to look at me 
sadly and reproachfully. 1 seemed to hear him say, in his 
deep, calm voice, " You are the slave of an idea. Your 
devotion to a shadow, to a dream, will lead you to disap- 
pointment and eternal regret.'' Then my mother's soft 
eyes and tender, girlish face came before me, and her 
soothing words filled me with peace. If my mortal ears 
did not hear them, my soul did. "Do not struggle 
against your love for the beautiful 5 it is. your birthright. 
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You inherited it from me, your mother. I endowed you 
with it, before you saw the light. There is nothing mys- 
terious or unnatural in the attraction the picture has for 
you. It was impressed on you from the moment my 
eyes first looked upon it. I loved the picture. Your 
father loved it. We worshipped it together, as the 
noble and true worship what is noble and true. Follow 
the voice of your own soul, the impulses of your own 
heart. Do not strive to kill the ideal. It is one thing 
in us that is God-like. Live your own life, love your 
own loves, and work out your own plans. Another can- 
not judge for you, for another is not possessed of the 
secret of your soul. Follow the path you see plainly 
before you, no matter whether it be smooth or rough. 
Only follow it ; it is marked out by your Creator." 

For some time I lay there listening to the voice of 
Nature. I was calmed, convinced, resolved ; again my 
idea was victorious, again my impressions conquered my 
reason. It was Nature. It was therefore right. The 
struggle was over. The moral conflict had ended as I 
wished it to. I had simply listened to the voice of 
Nature, and henceforth there was no more doubt, no 
more indecision. My soul was as immovably fixed in its 
purpose as were the surrounding hills upon their rocky 
base. My bodily weakness vanished with my mental 
vacillation, and I sprang to my feet with new life and 
energy, just in time to see the setting sun look through 
a rift in a black cloud, before night hid him from the 
world. 

How that one gleam of yellow light transfigured 
everything; now I saw the wide moor resplendent in 
purple and gold, and even the barren hills and brown 
crags were transmuted into chalcedony and chrysolite. 
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The cutting wind had softened to a low sighing breeze, 
that rustled and murmured among the gorse and tangled 
grass. The purple and gold changed to violet and pale 
saffron ; a slender slip of a moon sat like a silver boat 
on a sea of black cloud, convoyed by one serene star on 
her journey westward; again I was in harmony with 
Nature ; the passion and despair vanished from ray soul 
as the last beam of day laid its peaceful benediction 
upon me. 

When I returned to the Hall, it was near the dinner 
hour ; therefore, I dressed hurriedly, in the hope that I 
might see Dorethea alone in the drawing-room a few 
moments. She was there, and was evidently waiting 
for me, for when I entered she met me with a nervous, 
anxious manner, and said reproachfully : — 

"Oh, Felix! how could you quarrel with papa?" 

"My dear Dorethea, you are mistaken," I returned, 
gently. 

" Then, why do I find him so worried and excited ? I 
went to his study, to try to induce him to come into the 
drawing-room, and found him quite upset. He will not 
even dine with us, and he says that you have been very 
thoughtless and unkind." 

" My darling, let me tell you the facts of the case. I 
went to your father, after you left him, to talk to him 
about a matter of the greatest importance to me, when 
he became unreasonably angry, and used some very un- 
pleasant language, which I did not resent, because he is 
in trouble, and, in short, because he is your father." 

" Poor papa ! Oh, Felix, how could you annoy him 
just now ? " 

" Dorethea," I said, speaking to her severely for the 
first time, "you surely cannot think that I am capable 
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of purposely angering your father at all — much less 
now. You and he both misunderstand me. My time 
may have been ill chosen, but I cannot blame myself 
for your father's injustice and harshness. I certainly 
did not provoke it." 

The poor girl looked at me for a moment with grieved 
surprise ; then turned proudly away, without speaking. 

** For God's sake Dorethea," I cried, passionately, " do 
not you quarrel with me ! I cannot bear it now, when I 
have to say good-by to you for a year." 

" Good-by for a year ? What do you mean, Felix ? " 

I held out my arms, and she came to me sobbing. 
" You surely do not mean to go away for so long ! " 

" My dearest, I must. It is an imperative duty that 
forces me." 

"Oh, Felix! I am so unhappy and so lonely; and 
poor papa is quite changed ; I need you so much." 

My heart was torn within me, when I looked at her 
dear face, wet with tears and piteous in its appealing 
sorrow. 

" Dorethea, I suffer more to leave you than you can 
to have me go. But take heart, sweet soul ; this, I trust, 
will be our last parting. Be patient with me, and love 
me faithfully, for without your love I should be ruined 
and desolate." 

" And yet you leave me, merely to search for a picture. 
Surely, that cannot be imperative." 

" I thought you would approve, and bid me God-speed 
on my errand." 

"Oh, Felix! how can you find it, after all these 
years ? I think papa knows best when he says you 
ought to give it up, and it seems as though you love the 
picture better than you love me." 
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Again the blue eyes overflowed, and again my heart 
bled silently. 

" Let us say no more, my darling," I entreated ; " or 
we may come to misunderstand each other, and that I 
could not endure. We have but little time together; 
let us not waste it in idle arguments. I must leave for 
London in the morning, and I shall not see you before I 
set out. Walter is coming to dine, and there will be no 
chance for conversation of a private nature. Let me 
tell you what I have already told your father. You do 
not know how much this journey is to me; but I would 
abandon it for you, my love, if I was not certain that I 
should suffer all my life from unrest and regret ; should 
feel that I had failed in something I might have accom- 
plished. In short, that I had neglected a duty I owed 
my dead father. This journey once over — even if I do 
not succeed, I shall have done my utmost; and there 
will be nothing to regret, save the failure ; and when I 
return, it will be to devote the remainder of my life to 
you. And, oh, my dearest ! never doubt my love. 
Trust me and love me, and try .to understand me. Your 
father's nature and mine are widely different. He can- 
not appreciate the sentiment that influences me ; but I 
do not blame him. He thinks as the world thinks, and 
he has little sympathy with what he considers foolish 
enthusiasm and romantic ideas. But you, my love, 
you must know me better; you must estimate me 
more justly. We must be one in soul and feeling. 
Try to think that it is best that I should leave you 
now; and be the brave, sweet soul you have always 
been." 

"Felix, I always had mama. She was always with 
me to help me " — another burst of tears — another 
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tender caress, and a few low-spoken words of love, and 
Dorethea slipped away as Walter entered. 

A few moments later she appeared at the dinner-table, 
quite calm, but her sweet eyes were stained with tears, 
and her face pale and downcast. 

Walter remained until late, and then insisted upon 
my walking with him to the east gate. When I re- 
turned, Dorethea had retired, and I thought I should see 
her no more before my departure. 

With a heavy heart I mounted the stairs to my room, 
when I heard light footsteps advancing through the 
long corridor, and a little black-robed figure stood before 
me. 

" I could not let you go, dear Felix, without another 
word. Do not think me weak and childish ; I will be 
strong for your sake, and try to convince papa that you 
are right." 

Ah! why linger over that exquisite moment! — the 
bliss and pain of such a parting ! When I went to my 
room, her tears were still on my face ; but a heavy load 
was lifted from my heart. Dorethea bade me go, with 
her love and blessing. * It was a good omen. Surely, I 
must succeed. • 

IV. 

Vienna. — I have been here for more than a month, 
and during that time I have examined every collection, 
both public and private, that I can gain access to, and I 
have searched into the hidden recesses of every dealer's 
portfolio of engravings and drawings, and have failed 
to find a duplicate of the head in the black berretta, or 
anything that bears a likeness to it. To every inquiry 
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and description I receive the same discouraging nega- 
tive reply. Among the artists and connoisseurs, the of- 
ficials of public collections, and owners of rare paintings, 
such a drawing by Raphael has never been heard of ; 
nor is there anything among the original studies of the 
old masters that bears the least resemblance to it. 
Therefore, Count von Hardenburg is mistaken about 
the picture being in Vienna. 

There is one thing which is a serious drawback in 
my search, and that is the caution with which I am 
obliged to conduct my investigation. I fear to arouse 
any interest in the missing original, for I well know if 
it were once proven to be a Raphael, I should have no 
chance of getting possession of it, even should I dis- 
cover it. 

However, I am not disheartened by my failure here. 
I know the picture is somewhere in the world, and some 
day I shall suddenly come upon it; perhaps when I 
least expect it. 

An artist told me yesterday that he was quite certain 
he had seen such a picture as I described in the 
Hermitage at St. Petersburg. To-morrow I leave for 
Russia. • 

Berlin. — For the last six months I have been wan- 
dering in the north of Europe, visiting every city and 
town, every gallery, palace, and museum, where pictures 
are to be seen. At times I am sure I have made myself 
a nuisance by my eagerness and insistence ; and, in spite 
of the greatest caution, I have aroused various suspi- 
cions in different minds. No doubt but some have 
thought me a monomaniac; others, an artist gone mad 
pn the subject of original drawings, or an eccentric con- 
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noisseur trying to make a new discovery in tlie history 
of art. 

In St. Petersburg I was closely watched as a suspect; 
and my prying curiosity about pictures was considered a 
ruse to get acquainted with the interior arrangements 
of the Winter Palace. I never entered the Hermitage 
without being conscious that I was watched closely by a 
detective, who often engaged me in conversation under 
the incognito of a fellow-traveller, using all his skill 
to discover what manner of man I really am, and why 
the different collections can be matters of such vital 
importance to me. 

One evening my valet de place respectfully intimated 
that I had better leave St Petersburg as quickly and 
quietly as possible, as he had reason to think that I 
might be detained against my will if I delayed my de- 
parture. 

The next day I was on my way to Moscow. 

The farther I go the more interested I become. Some- 
times I am possessed by a spirit of restlessness, and 
rush from place to place so hurriedly and excitedly that 
those who do not understand my purpose and method 
under my eccentric movements may well think I am a 
little queer and unsettled in my mind. 

A few days ago I was told of a collection of old draw- 
ings here in the Eoyal Gallery. But on examining all 
the rooms T could not discover it. This morning I lost 
my patience, and questioned the custodian so sharply 
that he looked at me with a half-frightened expression, 
and, as he turned away, he touched his forehead signifi- 
cantly and said to a woman who was copying near, 
"that I was a half-crazy English artist, who had wor- 
ried him beyond endurance about original drawings by 
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Raphael, which I insisted were there, although he had 
told me over and over to the contrary. Of course, no 
one but an insane person could be so absurdly trouble- 
some. 

The man's words startled me. I stood still and tried 
to think. Perhaps he was not so far wrong. Perhaps I 
was becoming insane on this one idea. Had my excita- 
ble nervous organization gained the ascendency, and was 
I becoming a slave to wild vagaries ? 

What was I doing, rushing over the world in this 
extraordinary manner, storming through Europe as if the 
fate of the universe depended upon my movements ? 
For a moment the thought was horribly grotesque, and I 
smiled bitterly to myself. Good God ! what an absurd- 
ity for a sane human being — a man with intelligence 
and reason, to devote his time and wealth to a search in 
far-off places, even to obscure northern cities where art 
had scarcely penetrated, enduring weariness, suspicion, 
contempt, and repeated disappointment ? And for 
what ? A picture, a shadow, an idea ! Driven, pursued, 
haunted by an imperious desire, which would leave me 
neither bodily rest nor mental peace until I had lost all 
— wealth, love, respect, and perhaps even reason. 

But these gloomy reflections do not convince me nor 
shake my convictions. I am young and full of hope, 
and I have a great love for all that is true and beautiful. 
I am an enthusiast, but is that a sin ? I love the ideal 
better than the real. I have strange impressions — they 
are a part of me, created with me, my inheritance, my 
destiny, and I must have the courage to live up to them. 
It is cruel, almost tragic, the way I am tossed and 
baffled by this unhappy fate, JIow<Jver, the end must 
soon come. 
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For nearly a year I have been earnestly pursuing this 
search, following up the slight clew I discovered in Eng- 
land, and which I have not yet abandoned. There seem 
but a few more places to visit. I must try to moderate 
my ardor, and continue my search in a less hostile man- 
ner, for I am aware that my attitude is a little peculiar. 
I feel as if the whole world has combined together to 
hide this picture from me, and that I am battling single- 
handed against the universe to wrest this secret from it. 

The circle of my investigation is narrowing each day, 
and therefore my chances of success are increasing. I 
cannot think that it is in any of the countries I have 
explored. It must be still before me, and I must press 
on even to the end. 

Munich. — I often think of M. Michelet's words: 
" The world is not large enough to hide such a picture." 
But I find that it is a very large world ; and the pro- 
verbial searching for the needle in the haystack is as 
nothing compared to the hopelessness of my undertak- 
ing. Heavens ! how many pictures there are in the 
world. There would be too many if no more were 
painted for a thousand years. Seeing the great surplus 
of mediocre productions, I am resolved to refrain in the 
future from adding to it ; I am surfeited with all I have 
seen; the savor has gone out of modern art. There is 
certainly, as in many other things, over-production, and 
I should consider the individual a benefactor to unborn . 
generations who would get together all the bad can- 
vases and make a bonfire of them, whose smoke would 
reach even to heaven. It would be a service to art as 
well as to mankind. 

However, I do jio^ wish to take a mprbid view of 
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human endeavor. They have done what they coald, and, 
in accordance with divine teaching, they have improved 
their small talents. God did not intend every painter to 
be a Raphael, or I should not be here consuming my life 
in this weary search, which, I am free to confess, is 
becoming rather hopeless. 

I have just received a letter from Paul, who is in 
Venice with the Brents. 

As Venice is about the only city in Italy that I have 
not seen, I shall hasten thither to join them, not, how- 
ever, with much hope of success there. It seems to me 
that I have already exhausted Italy in my study of 
Raphael. I think it impossible that a painting or even 
a drawing of thd great master can have escaped me, so 
thorough has been my search at different times amofig 
all of the Italian collections. But Venice still remains, 
and I know there is a fine gallery of original drawings 
in the Pinacoteca. Venice, Vienna! — how stupid I 
have been ? What more likely than that Dorethea con- 
founded one with the other, and that, after all, it may 
be in Venice. I can scarcely restrain my impatience to 
get there ! Let me once prove that drawing to be an 
original, and then there can be no doubt about the 
painting. 

• • . • • 

Venice. — I have found the subject of the engraving in 
Count von Hardenburg's album, among the original 
drawings by Raphael in the gallery of the Pinacoteca. 

Paul was with me when I discovered it, and I think 
he was seriously alarmed. For he said, a few moments 
afterwards, when we met the Brents, that he thought I 
bad suddenly gone insane^ so unaccountable was my be- 
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havior over a simple drawing in red chalk. Columbus, 
when he discovered the New World, Ponce de Leon over 
the Fountain of Youth, The Knights of the Holy Grail, 
never made such extravagant demonstrations of joy as I 
did over that bit of paper. 

" Oh, I beg of you to spare me ! '' I cried, for I was 
too sensitive to endure ridicule. " You will not be sur- 
prised at my joy when I tell you how much this bit of 
paper is to me. My father once owned the painting, by 
Raphael, of which this sketch is the original study." 

" Indeed ! Where is it now ? " asked Mr. Brent, much 
interested. 

" I wish I could tell you. It was sold in Paris, direct-' 
ly after my father's death, as a copy, and for a mere 
trifle, and I have been searching for it all my life." 

" That picture is in England, and I have seen it," ex- 
claimed Mr. Brent, " a youthful head with a black ber- 
retta — the fac-simile of this drawing. While I look at 
this, the painting comes vividly before my mind because 
of the impression it made on me at the time, but every- 
thing connected with it is very vague." 

" Cannot you remember where you saw it. Pray, try 
to recall it," I said, almost breathless with anxiety, "if 
you can only remember." 

Mr. Brent remained in deep thought for a few mo- 
ments, and then said, reluctantly : " I can't. I am sorry 
to say I can't recall any of the circumstances ; I am only 
confident that it was in England. It is long ago ; before 
I came abroad to live." 

" Was it before we were married ? " asked Mrs. Brent, 
anxiously. 

"Was it before I was born, papa ? " questioned Laura, 
jnuch interested. " Thinjt of jsopie event of long ago." 
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" Then, his memory must go back farther, much far- 
ther, thau the time of your birth," said Paul, gallantly. 

Laura lifted a happy, laughing face, and, tapping 
Paul with her parasol, whispered : " Hush — hush ! Don't 
change the current of thought with irrelevant remarks. 
I want to help papa think." 

" Of something that happened long before your birth," 
persisted Paul. 

" Oh, you are too cruel," cried Laura. " Don't notice 
what he says, papa ; only try to remember where it was." 

" That's just what I'm trying to do, my dear ; but I 
can't. The more I try, the more it all slips away. The 
only thing that remains in my memory is the picture, 
and the impression that T saw it in England. I have not 
thought of it for years, but seeing the drawing recalls it 
to my mind forcibly." 

*'It could not have been in any collection of impor- 
tance, unless it has been removed," I said, feeling anoth- 
er clew slipping away, "for I have examined every 
picture gallery in England. Ever since my childhood I 
have been using every means in my power to discover it, 
and to-day it seems f ai-ther away and more hopeless than 
ever." 

"Don't despair," replied Mr. Brent; "continue your 
search in England. It is in England; most likely in 
some small private collection that you have missed, or 
perhaps it is owned by some ignorant lover of old paint- 
ings, who does not know what a treasure he possesses." 

" Let me beg of you," I said, as I turned reluctantly 
from the drawing, " to say nothing of our conversation. 
You understand why it is better for me to conduct my 
inquiries with the utmost secrecy. The picture must 
not be a Kaphael until it is again in my possession. It 
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was sold as the work of an ordinary artist, and as such 
it must be recovered, or else my chances of buying it 
will be small." 

" I understand you. You are right, quite right. The 
picture was sacrificed. It was unpardonable. If you 
can get possession of it again by concealing its real 
value, you should certainly do so. I will keep my mouth 
closed and my eyes open, and if ever I come across it 
again it won't slip from my memory, I assure you." 

" Perhaps if you were in England it might occur to 
you. Sometimes associations " — 

" Yes. It really niight, and I should not mind a trip 
to England if I could help you. However, we shall be 
there next summer, and we will see what can be done." 

"If one could advertise in the Times," said Mrs. 
Brent, laughing. 

" Or go to a fortune-teller," suggested Laura. 

"Let me tell you what will be better than either," 
said Paul. " Instead of going to England to search for a 
lost Raphael, go back with us to Rome, where there are 
dozens to be seen without trouble or expense." 

" If you don't return with us, you may miss seeing 
Angelique married," added Mrs. Brent. 

" Ah ? " I inquired, interested at once. " Is it really 
drawing so near the climax. Wlien will it be ? " 

" My dear," exclaimed, Mr. Brent, reprovingly, " you 
should not make such a statement on your own suspi- 
cion. There really is no time fixed, though there seems 
to be the best possible understanding between them; 
but you may depend upon it that La Santa has not yet 
decided to give up her pretty dreams and ideals to settle 
down to domestic duties." 

" Why, my dear, one would think that you were the 
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young lady's confidant/' returned Mrs. Brent, laughing. 
" I am not making my statement on suspicion, as you 
say, but from information received from Madam Ray- 
mond. I suppose she knows something of her daughter's 
affairs ; and she told me, the day before we left Rome, 
that she thought the marriage would take place directly 
after M. de Brecourt's return from France, where he has 
been for some months." 

"I think Camille went away to bring Mile. Angelique 
to reason," said Paul; glancing at Laura. "He is im- 
patient for her to fix her sweet mind on some decision. 
There's no doubt but she loves him as much as a saint 
can love a sinner; but, for some reason unexplainable, I 
can't think that she will ever marry him." 

" Perhaps she wants to punish him, first, for all his 
past sins, and when he is sufficiently penitent and pious, 
she will take him," remarked Laura, with an arch smile. 

"That's very likely. You womon are so cruel," re- 
turned Paul. 

" Now, pray, don't distinguish us all with the charming 
attributes of the Princess Natilika," retorted Laura. 

" Who is the Princess Natilika ? " I inquired. They 
were just stepping into their gondola ; we were about to 
part until dinner ; and the young girl answered back 
laughingly: — 

"What! have you not heard of the divine Natilika, 
who set all Rome wild about her last winter ? " 

"Not a word. Who is she, and where did she come 
from?" 

" Ah, that I can't tell. You must find out for yourself 
when you return to Rome." 

The gondola glided away, and I heard no more of the 
Princess Natilika. 
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I HAD been absent from England over a year, and it 
was nearly Christmas when I returned. I reached the 
station at Haddingham on a dull December afternoon. 
There was no one to meet me, as I had not informed 
them of the exact time of my intended arrival. Twi- 
light was already drawing down her gray curtain as I 
started on my walk across the park to the Hall. The 
air was clear and frosty, and the frozen ground echoed 
and re-echoed my rapid steps through the mournful 
silence of the woods. Now and then, a frightened hare 
scurried across my path ; or a pheasant whirred upward 
from some warm nook among the low branches. These 
were the only signs of life around me, and a dreary, 
desolate feeling, amounting almost to solemnity, filled 
my soul as I contemplated the gathering darkness, 
which seemed an emblem of the mystery surrounding 
human destiny. 

For some inexplicable reason, the nearer I approached 
the Hall, the more isolated and friendless I felt ; and it 
was not until the twinkling lights gleaming from the 
windows met my sight that the clouds dispersed 
and the gloomy premonitions vanished, dispelled by 
brighter, happier anticipations of my meeting with 
Dorethea. 

It must have been the light of my love's near pres- 
ence that dispersed the shadows so suddenly, for, as I 
turned into the main avenue, I saw, a few feet in ad- 
vance of me, a slight figure, wrapped from head to feet 
in furs, walking rapidly toward the Hall. 

" Dorothea, my Dorethea ! " I called, in a voice broken 
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with emotion. She did not hear me, and, not wishing to 
alai'm her in the gathering darkness, I made a desperate 
effort to control myself, and said calmly and distinctly : 
" Dorethea, why do you run' away from me ? " 

Hearing her name and recognizing my voice, she 
turned, crying : " Felix, oh, Felix ! What a surprise ! 
What a pleasure ! Why are you here ? When did you 
come ? '' all of which questions I answered with a rain 
of happy kisses. 

" But how is it my darling is out so late, and alone ? '' 
I asked, caressing the little cold face nestled against my 
shoulder. 

"I have been to the lodge, reading to the keeper's 
wife, who is ill ; and I forgot how short the days 
are now ; but if I had not stayed so late, I should not 
have seen you so soon, for I should have been dressing 
for dinner." 

" Thank Heaven for anything thilt has given me this 
pleasure a moment sooner," I exclaimed, devoutly, as I 
drew her little hand, in its thick, warm glove, into my 
close clasp. 

" Come around to the west porch," she said, taking 
my arm, and drawing me in that direction. " I think 
papa is in his study, just where you left him. Oh, no, L 
don't mean to say that he has been there ever since," 
with a light laugh, " but I think you had better see him 
at once, while I dress for dinner. We have friends 
staying with us. I will send a servant to the station for 
your boxes, and, while you are waiting for them, you can 
have a chat with papa ; and now, dear," she said coax- 
ingly, her hand on the latch," before you go in, promise 
not to get angry with papa, no matter what provocation 
you may have. Promise, dear, for my sake." 
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I pressed my lips to her little ear, rosy with the cold, 
and promised. 

As if by magic, all my dark forebodings and fears dis- 
appeared, and I was in my best, my happiest mood. 
Dorethea's bright, loving welcome had exorcised the 
brooding demon ; and, in that state of mind, it was im- 
possible for me to take exception at Lord Hardmoor's 
half-playful, half-satirical inquiries. 

" Had I succeeded in my search ? Had I brought back 
the Raphael.'' 

I replied that I had not found the painting, but that I 
had found the subject of Count von Hardenburg's en- 
graving, among the original studies of Raphael in the 
Pinacoteca in Venice. " Which," I added, " proves be- 
yond a doubt the authenticity of my father's picture." 

Lord Hardmoor laughed disagreeably, and said, in a 
tone that would have been very provoking at any other 
time : " If .you had not been in suph a hurry to start out 
on your search. Count von Hardenburg could have saved 
you all the trouble you have taken. He told me at once 
where the original of the engraving could be found, and 
also said that it was Raphael's first study for the head 
in the Louvre, or the Violin-Player in the Sciarra Palace 
in Rome." 

For a moment the blood rushed angrily to my face. I 
was disgusted at such childish evasion of the truth, but, 
thinking of my promise to Dorethea, I replied, calmly, 
that we had agreed — or, rather, that I had promised — 
not to renew the subject of the picture, and I therefore 
thought it best to leave all discussion until some future 
occasion, when we might have a better opportunity of 
settling the vexed question. 

Lord Hardmoor readily assented, and began to speak 
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of the improvements that had been made at Markland 
Place, and also of some changes that he contemplated 
making on his own estate. He was so bright and genial, 
so interested in everything, so youthful and hopeful, so 
different in every respect, from the melancholy, irritable 
man I had left a little more than a year ago, that I could 
only look at him and wonder at the healing power of 
time. 

After a pleasant half -hour, he said it was time to dress 
for dinner, and remarked that there were ladies staying 
in the house and that Count von Hardenburg had come 
down the previous day. 

On my way to my room, I was struck by the signs Of 
gayety and fashionable life, quite unusual at Hardmoor 
Hall. A smart French maid, with red ribbons on her 
cap, was chatting on the stairs with a foreign-looking 
valet; an opening and shutting of doors, a constant 
tinkling of bells, much light laughter, and many merry 
voices, all betokened a number of visitors and an uncom- 
mon activity among the servants. 

I found a bright fire blazing in my room, my boxes 
unstrapped, and all the necessities of a hasty toilet set 
out and quite ready. 

I was impatient to see Dorethea alone for a few 
moments before dinner, therefore, I was not long in dress- 
ing. However, I was too late, for others were in the 
drawing-room before me. As I approached the door, I 
heard a very fine tenor voice singing an arrangement 
from Chopin ; I lingered a moment, and then entered. 

The room was brilliantly lighted, and had quite a fes- 
tive appearance ; Dorethea sat at the piano ; a dainty 
gown of lavender and white set off to advantage the 
gold of her hair and the tender whiteness of her skin. 
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Beside her, with a sheet of music in his hand, stood a 
very handsome, courtly-looking man. I took in at a 
glance the group at the piano, and then I saw Walter 
and a pleasant-faced girl coming toward me. 

Dorethea was at my side in a moment, blushing 
sweetly, as she presented me to my new cousin Edith, 
Walter's wife. Then turning to the gentleman, who 
still lingered near the piano, as if he did not wish to 
intrude on a family meeting, she said, in a winsome, 
friendly tone, " Count von Hardenburg, let me introduce 
you to Mr. Markland. Felix, you and the Count are sure 
to be fast friends, you have so many tastes in common." 

The usual polite and gracious remarks passed between 
us, while I furtively studied his face. He was undeni- 
ably handsome, and fearfully young to be a friend and 
mentor to Dorethea. I had thought of him as an old 
stuffy German pedant; instead, he was still on the 
youthful side of forty, and charming in looks and man- 
ners. 

While we were all talking pleasantly, Lord Hardmoor 
entered briskly. He was better dressed and younger- 
looking than I remembered to have seen him for years. 

He glanced around uneasily, and, after a few remarks, 
took his usual place on the rug before the fire, where he 
furtively looked at his watch from time to time. 

In a few moments there was a /row frou at the door, 
and a very musical voice, followed by a ripple of laugh- 
ter, as three ladies entered ; an overdressed young-old 
lady, and a very plain oldish-looking young lady, fol- 
lowed by quite a remarkably handsome woman, of the 
dark, dashing type, who was talking volubly, while with 
every breath she laughed with little tinkling trills, that 
were very cheery and musicaL 
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They were Lady Claverhouse, Miss Claverhouse, and 
Mrs. Coleman Leeds, a lady whom I had heard of in 
London society for the last six years. Who she was, no 
one seemed to know exactly. However, she was a 
woman of genius and evident wealth. She lived in 
quiet but elegant style, in London ; affected literary and 
artistic society ; gave charming dinners and musicals ; 
sang exquisitely ; painted better than most fashionable 
amateurs, and wrote very readable papers on aesthetic 
subjects, which were published in the leading magazines. 
But her great charm lay in her superb dramatic talent. 
Her recitations, once heard, were something to remember 
always, and her comedy and tragedy acting were alike 
remarkable. She was very sweet-tempered, her friends 
said, and the most obliging genius that ever existed. 
She was always ready to use her numerous accomplish- 
ments for charitable purposes, or for any new fad started 
by people who are ever itching to improve the condition 
of those who are best off in the station assigned them 
by an all-wise Creator. She was the brightest, the most 
entertaining, the most popular woman in London, and was 
welcomed heartily everywhere. To me she appeared 
somewhat loud and showy, but undeniably charming. 

There was one other guest. Lord Claverhouse, who 
hobbled in at the last moment, evidently suffering greatly 
from gout. 

Lord Hardmoor, as he gave his arm to Lady Claver- 
house, looked enviously at old Claverhouse, toddling 
after with Mrs. Coleman Leeds, who laughed as gayly as 
though her escort had been Adonis himself ; Count von 
Hardenburg and Walter's wife followed; then Walter 
and Miss Claverhouse, and lastly I — oh, happy I! — 
brought up the rear with Dorethea, whom I could scarcely 
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refrain from kissing on the sly, she looked such a lovely 
child, in her dainty gown. 

The dinner went on pleasantly. There was a great 
deal of lively chatter, and a continual ripple of laughter 
from Mrs. Coleman Leeds, who would make the dinner 
gay at a table of Trappists, providing she were allowed 
to talk herself. 

Lord Hardmoor was at his best. I had never seen 
him so brilliant and entertaining. If Lady Claverhouse 
had been less interested in her dinner, she certainly 
would have noticed the almost exclusive attention her 
host gave to the guest on his left. 

From time to time Dorethea's soft eyes turned toward 
the head of the table a little anxiously, then she would 
raise them to me, with troubled inquiry in their blue 
depths. 

"Papa seems very happy, does he not?" in a low 
voice, with a soft sigh. "Mrs. Coleman Leeds is so 
amusing she quite makes him forget Lady Claverhouse." 
Then apologetically, "Dear papa! Pm glad to see him so 
cheerful. He has been sad so long, but I hope he won't 
offend Lady Claverhouse. He has scarcely spoken to 
her all through dinner." 

" Are Lady Claverhouse aiid Mrs. Coleman Leeds inti- 
mate friends ? " I asked, stooping to her pretty ear. 

"Oh, yes; they go everywhere together, and they 
average very well." 

" May I ask in what way ? " 

" Lady Claverhouse makes up in birth what Mrs. 
Coleman Leeds lacks ; and Mrs. Coleman Leeds adds in 
attractiveness and beauty what is wanting in her friend. 
Do you understand what I mean, or am I very am- 
biguous ? " 
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" You are a very clever little woman of the world, and 
my innocence can scarcely grasp the subtlety of your 
meaning." 

" Oh, I assure you it is not an original idea of mine. 
It is what every one says, only I suppose I have 
expressed it badly. But what am I saying ? It is very 
rude to talk so long in an undertone, and especially 
about one's guests.'' 

" Lady Claverhouse is very good-natured to give your 
father such an opportunity to make himself agreeable ; 
and he is improving it with such good effect that, if I 
am not mistaken, something serious will result." 

"Why, Felix! What do you mean?" and Dorethea 
shot a grieved, puzzled look from under her white lids. 

" She is a widow, is she not ? " 

" I suppose so. I have never heard of a Mr. Coleman 
Leeds." 

Just at that moment Count von Hardenburg made a 
remark about the skating to Walter's wife, who sat on 
my left ; and she appealed to Dorethea to know some- 
thing of the condition of the ice on the river. 

While they were discussing the possibilities of a trial 
the next day, I furtively studied the handsome face of 
the German. He had a singularly frank expression, and 
his clear blue eyes were full of sunny, youthful light ; 
but his mouth, under his tawny moustache, looked a 
little cynical and hard. However, when he smiled his 
eyes and mouth were more in harmony, and his whole 
face grew soft and gentle when he spoke to Dorethea. 

Every one at the table seemed to place a high esti- 
mate on his judgment, and he was frequently appealed to 
to settle a disputed point or confirm a wavering opinion. 
There was a great deg-l of complimentary small talk j 
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flashes of wit and mirthful allusions, mingled with con- 
stant tinkling laughter between the Count and Mrs. 
Coleman Leeds, who mutually admired and flattered 
each other. 

One other thing I noticed which seemed peculiar at 
the time. It was the effort that Count von Hardenburg 
made to bring out Lord Hardmoor's best points ; while 
he was quietly and with perfect good-breeding trying 
to promote a close intimacy between his host and the 
brilliant widow. 

When the ladies retired to the drawing-room, I asked 
to be allowed to join them ; for I never liked the heavy 
English fashion of sitting so long over wine and wal- 
nuts. Dorethea took her place at the tea-table, and 1 
joined her, while the ladies gathered around Mrs. Cole- 
man Leeds at the piano. Lord Hardmoor soon entered, 
followed by the other gentlemen, who at once were 
drawn to the centre of attraction, where Mrs. Coleman 
Leeds and Count von Hardenburg engaged in a spirited 
discussion while they sipped their tea. 

I drew a chair to Dorethea's table, and watched her 
pretty hands as she filled the cups of old Dresden, and 
wondered to myself why Count von Hardenburg was so 
anxious to establish a mutual interest between Lord 
Hardmoor and Mrs. Coleman Leeds. 

" Dorethea," I asked at length, in a low voice, ** do 
you like Mrs. Coleman Leeds ? " 

" Why, Felix ! what a question ! Of course I like her. 
She is very lovely and sweet, and so clever." 

" Yes, I grant she is all that, but at times, when you 
think of her, do you never feel a little distrustful ? " 

" Why should I ? " evasively. " She is only a guest. 
We met her a great deal in London two years ago, and 
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dear mama was much pleased with her. She spent 
Christmas of that year here ; and oh, Felix," with a 
very sad sigh, " we were so happy then, but now — " 
and she bent her head over the cups to hide the quick 
tears that started to her eyes. " I did not quite want 
people this Christmas, but papa could not endure the 
country without Count von Hardenburg ; and you know 
it would have been very dull for him with only us two. 
The Claverhouses and Mrs. Coleman Leeds are always 
invited with him. They are great friends, and had 
numbers of invitations, but of course they gave us the 
preference because of papa's intimacy with the Count." 

" What is the basis of this extravagant friendship ? " 
I asked, a little satirically. 

"Ah, you must ask papa to explain that. I can't 
judge for him. I only know the Count is delightful, 
always entertaining and agreeable, and so unselfish I 
think he forgets himself entirely in his efforts to make 
others happy." 

" Yet he seems to get a good deal of pleasure out of 
life." 

" Yes, he is always happy. It is his nature. I shall 
always be grateful to him for helping papa to regain his 
interest in life once more. It was so long before we 
could get him to leave the seclusion of his study ; and 
it was the Count who first prevailed on him to go up to 
town last spring. Of course, we did not go out, but papa 
was deeply interested in art, and quite devoted his time 
to the new London gallery ; which, under his direction, 
was renovated and rearranged with excellent effect, and 
the Count's advice and assistance were invaluable. The 
members of the Eoyal Academy opposed a great many 
of the improvements, but the Count brought most of 
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them around to think with papa and him; especially 
about restoring some of the old paintings, and changing 
the catalogues. It was very funny that ever since the 
gallery has been in existence some of the finest pictures 
have been ascribed to inferior artists, and some of the 
poorest were catalogued as old masters. Papa and the 
Count made some very important discoveries, which 
delighted some of the Academicians, who had thought 
for a long time in the same direction. I don't know all 
the details, — papa can tell you them, — but they made 
a great revolution, and provoked no end of discussion 
among artists and connoisseurs." 

I was about to make some reply not very flattering to 
Lord Hardmoor, when Mrs. Coleman Leeds walked to 
the centre of the room. Taking a graceful position near 
a table, she began to recite a poem of Browning's, with 
exquisite effect. Every one was much impressed, while 
Lord Hardmoor's face wore an expression of the most 
fatuous devotion, which must have been agreeable to 
Count von Hardenburg, who smiled while he watched 
him. 

VI. 

The next morning, directly after breakfast, the whole 
party, with the exception of Lord and Lady Claverhouse, 
started for the river to test the ice. The air was clear 
and crisp, and the sun shone brilliantly among the 
naked branches, which were tipped with diamonds and 
outlined in crystal against the purple sky. 

We were all in excellent spirits. Even Lord Hard- 
moor swung along over the smooth, hard road with a 
youthful stride, laughing gayly with Mrs. Coleman Leeds, 
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who looked charming in a green velvet jacket and cap bor- 
dered with rich fur. 

Whether it was my happy mood or the beautifying 
effect of the morning, I thought that plain Miss Claver- 
house looked quite pretty in her jaunty skating costume, 
as she stepped along briskly between Count von Harden- 
burg and Walter, while the little bride walked with us. 
She and Dorethea were excellent friends, and they kept 
up a running fire of pretty, harmless witticisms at the 
expense of the others. 

It was all delightful. The ice was in excellent condi- 
tion, and, under the influence of the bright sky and 
merry company, I felt like a light-hearted, careless boy. 
With Dorethea's little hand clasped in mine, as we 
glided down the shining track, I thought of our future 
together, and wondered if our life would be as harmo- 
nious and buoyant, as bright and joyous, as then. 

It has always been a peculiarity of my nature that in 
the very midst of mirth and gay laughter some sad scene, 
some mournful thought intrudes itself witii such power 
that I can scarce refrain from weeping. At that moment 
I thought of the quiet sleepers on the river's bank, not a 
mile away — of the tragic sorrow of one life and the 
quiet happiness of the other; and both had come to 
the same end, to sleep and be forgotten. 

Dorethea's sweet voice and Mrs. Coleman Leeds' tink- 
ling laughter sounded like discordant notes in the midst 
of a solemn harmony. A cloud passed over the sun ; a 
sound of rising wind swept down the valley. I pressed 
the little clinging hand close, close to my heart as we 
glided under the shadow of a giant tree near the water's 
edge, where Lord Hardmoor was pacing restlessly back 
and forth, watching the graceful evolutions of Count von 
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Hardenburg and Mrs. Coleman Leeds, who were in ad- 
vance of us. 

"Don't speak," said Dorethea, softly, and, pulling me 
with her, she glided silently and swiftly close behind 
them. The Count was saying something in a low, im- 
pressive tone, and the lady replied contemptously and 
angrily. 

" Why are you so anxious ? If I marry Hardmoor, I 
shall drop you." 

"Do as you please about that, only improve your 
present chance." 

She was about to reply, when the slight noise of our 
skates on the ice caused them to turn simultaneously 
and reveal two troubled, excited faces. 

Dorethea flashed a glance at me, and then said, with 
wonderful tact, " We were trying to pass you, but you 
both skate so swiftly that we could not gain on you." 

"I was just scolding the Count for getting me so out 
of breath," returned Mrs. Coleman Leeds, with a forced 
laugh ; " you see I'm not as young as I once was." 

"I beg your pardon. We do not see it," said the 
Count, recovering himself instantly. 

" I think we have come far enough," remarked Dore- 
thea. " I'm afraid papa will take cold waiting." 

"He seems impatient, judging from the way he is 
stamping back and forth ; perhaps we had better start 
homeward," said the Count, looking inquiringly at Mrs. 
Coleman Leeds. 

" I agree with you. I see the others have gone back, 
and I think it's turning cold. After all, I don't think I 
like skating as well as I did at sixteen." 

When we were out' of hearing, on our way back, Dore- 
thea asked, hesitatingly, "Did you notice what the 
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Count and Mrs. Coleman Leeds were saying just as we 
came up behind them ? " 

" I heard some remarks which I don't think were in- 
tended for us, therefore we had better not remember 
them/' I replied, evasively. 

" Their voices were so very singular, or rather Mrs. 
Coleman Leeds' was. It sounded so harsh, and almost 
as if she were angry." 

^* Quite as if she were angry," I assented. 

" Perhaps it was the cold, and her being out of breath. 
Did you hear distinctly what she said, Felix ? Don't 
think I'm curious ; but I thought I heard her mention 
papa's name, and it struck me like a blow, although I 
didn't quite understand what she said." 

"Then don't try to, my darling. It don't concern 
us, and it will do no good to recall it. I don't want to 
prejudice you against your friends, Dorethea, but let me 
tell you frankly that I distrust both Mrs. Coleman 
Leeds and Count von Hardenburg." 

" Oh, Felix ; how can you ? I am sure you wrong the 
Count. We have known him so long, and he is devoted 
to papa." 

"And how is it about papa's daughter?" I asked, 
quietly. 

"Oh! as for me," and she laughed merrily, "he is 
very fond of me, and always has been. He treats me 
quite as if I were a little ignorant sister. I just adore 
the Count. You can't shake my good opinion of him, 
Felix." 

" I don't wish to, seeing that your liking has such a 
substantial basis; but the widow, my dear Dorethea — 
are her claims upon your affection and confidence as 
great ? " 
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" Now Felix, you must not push me too far, and make 
me say unkind things about a guest. You know how 
greatly I admire her." 

" Every one does," I said, curtly. 

" But still I don't think there is any real sympathy 
between us. She is very nice to me ; yet, I know I like 
cousin Edith and May Claverhouse much better. She 
is charming in society; but I should not like to live 
with her." 

" Well, my darling, I don't mean you shall ; therefore, 
we must hasten our marriage." 

" Oh, Felix, how cruel you are ! I believe you think 
papa — oh, it is impossible ! And, unable to finish the 
sentence, she turned away her head to hide her tears. 

We were just in time to see Lord Hardmoor stooping 
laboriously to unfasten Mrs. Coleman Leeds' skates, and 
to hear some of the effusions of pleasure with which he 
graced his rather awkward services. 

" I know we kept you waiting too long ; but the ice 
was perfect, and one goes so rapidly — too rapidly. I 
shall enjoy the walk back," she added, in a confidential 
tone. " It will be quite a rest, after that tiresome whirl." 

Lord Hardmoor was beaming with happiness as she 
took his arm and smiled bewitchingly in his face. 

After the skating party, there were several days of 
unpleasant weather, which mostly confined us to the 
house. But, nevertheless, the time passed delightfully. 
Lord Hardmoor was a most agreeable host; always 
cheerful, attentive, and constant in his efforts for the 
amusement and comfort of all. 

The billiard-room, which was the most attractive part 
of the house, was the usual meeting-place during the day. 
A wide fireplace piled with logs made it very cheerful. 
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The lively click of the balls, the light music, the careless 
laughter and merry talk, made one feel perfectly at 
home, and free to amuse himself in any way he pleased. 
Then there were a great many visitors from the neigh- 
boring country-houses, who sat in their riding things 
while they drank tea and gossiped good-naturedly, or 
joined the musical group around the piano, or took a 
hand at cards with Lord and Lady Claverhouse, who 
were devoted to whist ; while Lord Hardmoor and Mrs. 
Coleman Leeds played chess, apart in a corner, inter- 
changing a great many ardent smiles and confidential 
remarks, which they fancied were unobserved by those 
around them. 

In the few odd moments that I could find an opportu- 
nity of talking with Lord Hardmoor alone, he discussed 
my affairs very freely, and with much interest, and 
seemed rather anxious that our marriage should take 
place as soon as practicable. 

"When the Christmas-party here breaks up," he 
said, " we have promised to pass a few weeks at Braxton 
Hall. Then, I shall take Dorothea up to town to select 
her trousseau, and the wedding had better take place 
before the beginning of the season." 

" Dorethea wishes to be married at Hardmoor," I re- 
marked. 

" Certainly. We will return here for a month or so. 
It is my intention, while you are away on your honey- 
moon trip, to take a little journey myself. I shall find 
the Hall very lonely without Dorethea," he added, as a 
reason for the intended journey. 

"But you will have to learn to do without her," I 
ventured, " as I have always supposed it was your in- 
tention that we should live at Markland Place." 
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"Yes, of course. Your estate has been neglected 
long enough." Then, with some confusion — "I must try 
to accommodate myself to the situation. I must make 
some arrangements for my happiness apart from Dore- 
thea. When a daughter marries, one can't look to her 
for companionship. I am still a young man, and I can't 
be expected to pass the remainder of my life without 
domestic ties. However, it is premature to speak of my 
own plans. I want first to see you and Dorethea 
settled." 

** It cannot be too soon for me," I replied. "It only 
remains to fix the day, which I shall urge may be as 
soon as possible." 

" Well, we will settle that ; and, my dear boy, in the 
meantime, pray remember that there is some one in the 
house beside Dorethea. Exert yourself a little to help 
amuse my guests. I'm afraid Miss Claverhouse feels 
herself neglected sometimes ; and do me the favor to 
give Dorethea a hint to be a little less formal with Mrs. 
Coleman Leeds. She is a charming woman, and I want 
her to receive especial attention." 

"Certainly, I will do all I can to carry out your 
wishes," I returned, with a confidential smile, and an af- 
fectation of understanding the situation. "But I fancy 
Mrs. Coleman Leeds only cares for attention from one 
quarter ; any other might bore her." 

" What ! You don't mean that she likes Von Har- 
denburg ? " he asked, eagerly and anxiously. 

" Oh, no, it is not the Count. If you don't see whom 
she prefers, you are not as observing as others." 

Lord Hardmoor blushed to the eyes, and then laughed 
heartily. "Dear me! Is it possible ? You young peo- 
ple see too much. But wasn't she exquisite last evening ? 
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She certainly has wonderful talent, and is one of the 
loveliest women I have ever known. Oh, by the way, 
can't you help Dorethea with the invitations for the 
dance Christmas week ? Let me see, it is only ten days 
off, and they must be sent at once " ; and he hurried 
away, radiant with satisfaction, and as confident as a 
boy over his first love-affair. 

The days passed away in the usual festivities of 
Christmas holidays; other guests arrived, and there 
were dinners, theatricals, impromptu dances, music, and 
card parties, with numerous out-door amusements when 
the weather permitted. Dorethea was kept away from 
me a great deal by long consultations with the house- 
keeper, and frequent discussion with Walter's wife, who 
assisted her greatly in her onerous duties as a hostess. 
Therefore I had many opportunities of conversing with 
Count von Hardenburg, whom I found to be a man of 
uncommon attainments. 

In spite of my distrust, I was fascinated with his 
powerful intellect, his universal knowledge, that em- 
braced everything ancient as well as modern, and, 
more than all else, his devotion to art. He was an 
artist to the very core of his being, and why he did 
not paint was a mystery to me. Among the few sketches 
that he had presented to Lord Hardmoor, I discovered 
some that bore the stamp of great and original genius, 
as well as a thorough acquaintance with the technicalities 
of art, and a profound feeling for the truth and beauty 
of nature. 

He evidently preferred the modern German school 
rather than the French, but thought the early Italian 
masters the only painters worthy of worship. He 
was, as Lord Hardmoor said, so intimately acquainted 
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with every school and master, so thoroughly educated 
in the different style and manner of each, and his opin- 
ion was of such value, that I wished to speak to him 
about the lost Kaphael, but was deterred by the fear that 
my confidence might be used to my disadvantage should 
the picture ever appear before the public. 

One day we were discussing the original studies of 
the old masters, and with much wariness I led the con- 
versation to his collection of engraved copies. I said 
I had seen the head with the black berretta, and spoke 
of that as an excellent example of RaphaePs manner of 
treating his subject. 

He replied that he was familiar with the drawing, and 
had examined it carefully when last in Venice, and 
almost startled me into betraying my secret by asking 
me if I did not think it was the study for the Violin- 
player, or the boy of the Louvre; and while I was 
trying to frame a reply he added, carelessly, that he 
believed it was the opinion of some that Raphael had 
painted another head from that study, which had disap- 
peared ; and it was not unlikely. No doubt, there were 
a number of his pictures of which there was no history, 
.hidden away in obscure corners, that would be discov- 
ered in time. 

Had he learned my secret from Lord Hardmoor, and 
was he trying to draw me out ? I could not tell ; but 
I decided to keep my own counsel. 

VII. 

Life went on merrily at the Hall. Christmas week 
drew near, and Dorethea was so much engaged that I 
could scarcely get time for a little (?hat. Sometimes I 
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reproached her, when she would laughingly retort, " Oh, 
Felix ! let me have my freedom now ; I shall soon lose 
it, and you will have enough of my society by and by." 
Then she would run off to suggest a new amusement, 
give an order, or discuss some question of importance 
With Edith, who was invaluable to her in tliose busy 
days. 

The Christmas-week ball was the crowning event of 
all the other festivities. A large number of invitations 
were sent out. The county families came from long dis- 
tances, and all the best people from the neighboring 
towns served to swell the gay throng. 

The handsome ball-room was beautifully decorated, 
and the musicians down from London were concealed by 
a screen of flowers and spreading palms. The typical 
holly and mistletoe hung in festoons and wreaths, and 
entwined the graceful marble columns that separated 
the ball-room from the conservatory. Within that 
green and blossoming retreat, colored lamps shed a soft, 
rosy glow, and the fountain sparkled and splashed over 
the bed of ferns and velvety mosses. It was a delight- 
fvl place for a promenade after dancing, and the little 
sequestered nooks, with pretty rustic seats and screening, 
vines, seemed planned on purpose for a quiet flirtation. 

Lord Hardmoor looked ineffably happy, as he stood 
with Dorethea at his side receiving his guests ; while 
Mrs. Coleman Leeds, surrounded by a group of gentle- 
men, was superbly beautiful in a gold-colored satin gown 
covered with white lace, her lovely neck and arms encir- 
cled with diamonds, which were no brighter than the 
vivacious glances of her dark eyes ; and Dorethea was 
simply bewitching in her soft white India silk and 
pearls, her eyes as blue as sapphires ; and her yellow 
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hair, piled high on her graceful head, looked like masses 
of spun gold. 

I could not force myself away from the sight of her, 
she was so winsome and sweet. I lingered near until 
the last guest had arrived, and she was free ; then I 
claimed her for a waltz, and away we floated among 
the gay crowd, as happy as souls can ever be out of 
paradise. 

Later in the evening, I saw Lord Hardmoor enter the 
conservatory with Mrs. Coleman Leeds leaning on his 
arm. His face was beaming with happiness, but withal 
there was a look of serious firmness that told plainly he 
had reached a crisis in his life, which must be passed 
then and there. 

I did not mean to be unduly curious, but a pecTiliar 
attraction kept me near the conservatory where I could 
see them when they returned to the ball-room. It 
seemed to me that they were absent much longer than 
was necessary, even for a declaration of love. When 
they finally appeared, I knew that Lady Hardmoor's 
vacant place would soon be filled, and, in spite of myself, 
I felt a thrill of repugnance at the thought. 

Lord Hardmoor's usually florid face was quite pale, 
and his lips trembled nervously, yet his eyes were beam- 
ing with happiness, and the look he bent on his com- 
panion was full of passionate devotion. I did not like 
Mrs. Coleman Leeds' expression at that moment. It 
was haughty and triumphant, like one who is satisfied 
with the success of an important scheme. As she 
passed Count von Hardenburg, with Dorethea on his 
arm, she shot an expressive glance from under her white 
lids, which was more eloquent than words. 

For some time, I stood near the door watching 
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Dorothea who was waltzing with the Count. How hand- 
some he was, and how well they looked together ! With 
what an air of gentle devotion he bent over her ; how 
bright and sweet her face was, upraised to his like a 
fair flower turning to the sun. 

I was jealous, undeniably jealous for the first time. 
I could endure the sight no longer, so I slipped into the 
conservatory, which was quite empty, and ensconced 
myself in one of the nooks hidden by its drapery of 
vines, where the music and the murmur of voices, min- 
gled with the cool splash of the fountain, soothed and 
quieted the foolish unrest of my heart ; and I fell to 
thinking of my old life, of Kome, of Paul and Camille, 
and the angelic face of La Santa came vividly before 
me. 

Already these congenial, happy days were but a 
memory. My ambition was dying out. I was a fash- 
ionable idler, spending my time in frivolous folly. I 
had once been so earnest and studious, so miserly of my 
time ; now it was slipping away and leaving no trace of 
its flight. What was it to be in the coming years ? a 
little fleeting pleasure, and then the night when no man 
can work. 

As always, the dark-brooding spirit had entered un- 
bidden in the midst of music and mirth, and bade me 
pause and consider if it were well to eat of this Dead-sea 
fruit that would turn to ashes on my lips. Suddenly 
through the darkness of my soul, shone a great light. 
Why not marr}'- Dorethea and return to my old life, 
which would be brighter and sweeter for her presence ? 
For a moment I felt profoundly grateful to Mrs. Cole- 
man Leeds for having won Lord Hardraoor's love. 
With a new wife and other children, probably, to fill his 
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heart, what was to hinder Dorethea from following me 
wherever I wished to go. Hitherto her objection to 
leaving England had been her father, but now it would 
be different ; he would not need her, and she would be 
deprived, by these new ties, of his exclusive affection, 
which would render it easier for her to leave him. 

Thinking of all this with great satisfaction, I sat 
there quite hidden from sight, while numbers of people 
passed and repassed; and scraps of uninteresting con- 
versation fell unheeded on my ear, until the low, impres- 
sive voice of Count von Hardenburg attracted my 
attention. He was saying to his companion, whom I 
knew to be Mrs. Coleman Leeds, " So it is all settled, 
and you have landed him securely." 

"Don't be brutal. I did not angle for him as you 
intimate. It was not necessary. He appreciates me 
more than you do." 

"There, my friend, you are mistaken. No one can 
appreciate you as I do. You forget that through me 
you first became the fashion. You were quite unknown 
until I stamped you a genius. When you reproach me 
you are ungrateful." 

" Oh, pshaw ! I owe you for nothing but heartaches ; 
others would have discovered my good qualities, if you 
had not." 

" But others would not be as unselfish as I am. I am 
willing to give you to my friend, that you may have an 
assured position, title, wealth, and honor." 

" What hinders you from giving me all these ? " 

"Now, dear child, be reasonable. You know very 
well that I have neither wealth nor an estate ; and, with- 
out these, a title is a barren honor. I am living every 
day beyond my income, and my small fortune is about 
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exhausted. How, then, could we exist ? You have ex- 
pensive tastes, and so have T. It is far better for you 
to marry a rich man, and I — well, if I ever marry, I 
must seek for wealth too.'' 

" Oh, yes. I understand you perfectly ; and you wish 
to get me settled respectably, and out of your way, 
before you feel free to urge your suit with her. But 
your plans are useless. She loves her young enthusiast 
too well. You can't hope to fill his place in her girlish 
heart. Oh, what a sin ! You desire youth, purity, and 
beauty ; and it does not matter if I am sacrificed. After 
loving you as I have, do you think this old man can 
ever take your place in my heart ? It is most cruel of 
you to force me to do this." 

"My dear friend, don't be sentimental. You must 
confess that I have been very generous in every proof 
of affection. You are no longer a girl ; you are a woman 
of thirty-five. Is it not ? In a few years your beauty 
will be on the wane, and your power will diminish with 
it ; but as Lady Hardmoor you will always have the 
influence that wealth and title confer, and in the end 
you will think it much more valuable than mere senti- 
mental affection." 

" Oh, how coolly you can reason now ! Once love con- 
trolled the universe for you. It was the one desirable 
thing in existence. Now it is only a foolish sentiment." 

" For the love of Heaven, don't upbraid me ! God 
knows how I have toiled to bring this about ; and now, 
when you should be happy and grateful, you accuse me 
of cruelty to you. If you really care so much for me, 
which is in no way evident, pray, continue to do so. 
Your marriage need not change our relations. We can 
still be excellent friends." 
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" Never ! '' she replied, in a low, intense voice, which 
was full of scorn and passion, " I shall come to despise 
you, to hate you as you deserve. You are false to me, 
and false to your friend — and I am no better. Bah ! I 
hate myself. I wonder the earth does not open and 
swallow us both out of the light of day, away from the 
honest eyes of our dupes." 

"Hush, hush! don't be so tragic. Don't use such 
strong expressions. Some one may overhear us. It 
seems to me rather late for you to be taken with these 
spasms of conscience. You have been as eager in this 
hunt as I have. Should you have liked it if you had 
not brought down your game ? " 

"I should have hated you less," she muttered, as some 
one entered and approached them. 

In an instant both were transformed. Mrs. Coleman 
Leeds shook out the rich folds of her dress, and laugh- 
ingly declared that she was quite rested, and could 
dance the remainder of the night. 

"I think that is our waltz now," said Count von 
Hardenburg; and they hurried away, talking lightly, 
while I sat there guilty and disgusted with myself for 
remaining an unwilling witness to their startling con- 
fidences, and filled with horror and rage at the 
cruel deception of which Lord Hardmoor was the 
victim. 

I felt like one in a nightmare, and shook myself to be 
sure that I was awake. Then I ventured out by a side 
door, and hurried to my room, where I could collect my 
thoughts, and regain the necessary composure before I 
returned to the ball-room. 

A half-hour later, as I descended the stairs, the crowd 
was surging toward the supper-room ; and, seeing Miss 
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Claverliouse without an escort, I offered her my arm, 
and we followed the others. 

After I retired to my room, I could neither sleep nor 
rest. I was tortured by the thought of my unfortunate 
position. What ought I to do? To tell Lord Hard- 
moor the truth, I well knew, would not only do no 
good, but would make him my enemy for life. He was 
in that insane state of infatuation when it would be 
impossible to convince him of the unworthiness of his 
idol; and it would be equally difficult to persuade him 
of the dishonorable character of Count von Hardenburg. 
They had been intimate so long, and the clever German 
had gained such an influence over the inferior mind of 
his too credulous victim, that nothing short of a miracle 
would shake his confidence. 

Then, again, to allow him — Dorethea's father — to be 
so grossly deceived by this intriguing woman and her 
base accomplice seemed horrible to think of. What 
could I do ? What was best ? I could consult no one. 
I must decide for myself. 

In this distressing dilemma the morning passed away. 
I had promised Dorethea to walk with her, and it was 
time to leave my room, but I could not bring myself to 
meet that man and woman face to face. So I wrote a 
little note to Dorethea, asking her to excuse me, as I 
was suffering with a violent headache. Shortly after 
I saw her with Miss Claverhouse and Von Hardenburg 
walking down the avenue, in the direction of the 
village. 

Mrs. Coleman Leeds was probably in her room, and 
Lord Hardmoor might be alone in his study, where he 
usually spent some time in the morning. Feeling that 
it was impossible to endure my unhappy situation, I 
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determined to go to him and tell him the whole truth, 
let the consequences be what they might. 

I found him alone, as I hoped, and, with my usual 
impetuosity, I plunged at once into the subject. 

" Lord Hardmoor," I said, firmly and gently, " I am 
come on a very unpleasant errand, and T am afraid I 
shall offend you seriously when I tell you of something 
that occurred last night. I was unfortunate enough to 
overhear a conversation between Count von Hardenburg 
and Mrs. Coleman Leeds — '^ 

" Well," interrupted his lordship, with a puzzled look, 
" what of it ? Was there anything remarkable in 
that?" 

" Yes," I replied, coldly. "It certainly was a remark- 
able conversation to occur between a lady and gentle- 
man who are your friends and guests." 

"Do you mean to say there was anything objection- 
able ? " he cried, excitedly, " anything improper ? Speak 
out; say frankly what you mean. Don't come to me 
with riddles and insinuations." 

" I don't wish to," I replied, resolutely ; "neither do I 
wish to repeat the conversation. I hope it will be only 
necessary for me to tell you that you have been de- 
ceived in both the man and the woman. They are 
unworthy of your friendship; they are a pair of base 
plotters." 

For a moment I was appalled at the storm I had 
raised. Lord Hardmoor turned purple with rage, and, 
starting up, he advanced upon me, as if about to strike 
me. I looked at him unflinchingly, and repeated my 
statement coldly and firmly. 

"How dare you say such a thing of — of my friend?" 
he gasped ; " and do you know that the woman you call 
a base plotter is my promised wife ? " 
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" I suspected it, and therefore I wish to save you the 
shame of marrying her, to discover later what I have 
accidentally discovered now." 

" Your effrontery is maddening, but your vile slander 
does not move me in the least. The Count is my tried 
and trusted friend; a man of unquestionable honor. 
The lady — and let me tell you now to be careful how 
you give rein to your tongue — is beyond any damaging 
imputation. The powers of heaven or hell could not 
make me believe aught against her." He paused a 
moment to wipe away the sweat that stood in drops on 
his flushed face ; and then, with a visible effort, he said 
more calmly, " You must be laboring under some unfor- 
tunate mistake, which I will not trouble myself even to 
seek an explanation of ; for I can't think you so utterly 
base as to invent such a tale, especially against a woman, 
and the one who is to take the place of Dorethea's 
mother. You have wounded me deeply, but I must 
conceal, it; and let me beg of you to have some consid- 
eration for me. Do j^ot try to prejudice Dorethea 
against the woman T love." 

" I never meant that Dorethea should hear a breath of 
this," I cried, angrily. " Do you think I would soil her 
pure soul with such a shameful story ? " 

" There ! you have said enough, but I will try to for- 
get it. I presume it is not necessary for me to request 
the utmost politeness from you to my guests while you 
remain here. You may go now; I have nothing more to 
§ay. When we meet we will forget this unfortunate 
interview." 

He said this significantly, and I understood what he 
meant. So, with a cold bow, I silently withdrew, and 
remained alone in my room until dinner. 
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VIII. 

No sooner had I left Lord Hardmoor than I began to 
regret what I had done. If I had waited, he might have 
discovered the truth by some other means. As it was, I 
had made a terrible mistake, I had failed to convince 
him of the truth of my statement, and had changed 
him from a friend into a bitter enemy. I was sure 
that, although it suited him to pass the matter over in 
silence, and to treat me with the utmost politeness, 
in his heart he hated me, and would use the first oppor- 
tunity to punish me. 

My headache served as an excuse for my silence and 
abstraction at dinner, where I found myself furtively 
watching Count von Hardenburg and Mrs. Coleman 
Leeds. How differently they appeared to me now! 
What had become of the woman's grace and witchery ? 
To me her beauty had undergone a subtle change ; and 
I mentally compared her to the woman in Faust's Wal- 
purgis night, from whose lovely mouth there slipped a 
red mouse. I did not wish to appear to be studying 
her, but, in spite of myself, my eyes continually wan- 
dered to the head of the table, where she sat proud and 
triumphant, talking and laughing with more than her 
usual vivacity; while his lordship took no pains to 
conceal his admiration, but was so marked in his devo- 
tion as to attract Dorethea's attention. From time to 
time the poor girl gave her father an entreating look, 
while her cheeks flushed painfully, and her whole man- 
ner betrayed her anxiety and surprise. 

The situation was most disagreeable, and, to add to my 
annoyance, I surprised Count von Hardenburg watching 
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me, as if he thought I was in some way the cause of 
Dorethea's trouble ; or as if he discovered tliat iu me a 
secret enemy had entered the camp. However, the din- 
ner finally came to an end, as everything must, whether 
pleasant or otherwise. Dorethea served the tea in the 
drawing-room, as usual ; and the Count lingered near 
her so pertinaciously that I had no opportunity for any 
conversation of a private nature. 

The next morning the weather softened, and the scent 
was good, and as there was a meet at Braxton Common, 
ten miles away, the hunting party started early in order 
to be there at the appointed time. The only ladies at 
the Hall who followed the hounds were Mrs. Coleman 
Leeds, Miss Claverhouse, and Dorethea. 

Lord Hardinoor took the lead, with the dashing widow, 
who was magnificent in the saddle, and, as there were 
several gentlemen to escort Miss Claverhouse, Count 
von Hardenburg, with the most natural air in the world, 
rode up to Dorethea's side, and held his position as 
closely as possible all through the day. Again I was 
thwarted. At first I fancied she was anxious to confide 
her trouble to me, but, as the day advanced, she seemed 
more cheerful, and appeared more reconciled to the situ- 
ation. If at times her eyes wandered in her father's 
direction, they returned to meet the Count's gentle, reas- 
suring gaze fixed upon her as if there was a secret un- 
derstanding between them. 

It was a hard day's ride — a long run over a rough 
country and horrible roads, made almost impassable in 
places by the recent thaw ; and every one was tired out 
except Mrs. Coleman Leeds, who was returning, as always, 
triumphant, with the brush fastened around her hat, and 
her face as fresh and smiling as when she first set out 
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in the raorning. As for his lordship, he was in his 
natural element when in full pursuit, with the hue and 
halloo sounding in his ears ; and he certainly looked ten 
years younger in the saddle than he did in the drawing- 
room. 

Miss Claverhouse was quite fagged, and Dorethea 
looked like a lovely, pale flower too long exposed to the 
ardent kisses of the sun. I felt her droop and tremble 
as I lifted her from her saddle, and her eyes were moist 
as she whispered, "Why have you been so grave and 
silent all day, dear Felix ; have I offended you ? " 

"No, no, ray darling; but I must have a long talk 
with you to-morrow, alone.'' 

"To-morrow is Sunday. Very well; come to the 
west corridor, directly after service, and you will find 
me there." 

It rained heavily, and I think few attended church 
beside Lord Hardmoor and Dorethea. I waited till 
long after midday in the west corridor for my darling, 
and was about giving up all hope of seeing her alone 
when she came hastily toward me, walking between a 
double row of ancestors, who smiled or frowned on her 
from their time-stained canvases. 

Her face was quite pale, and her eyes red from weep- 
ing, and altogether she looked most unhappy as she 
tried to smile a welcome. 

" What is it, my darling ? '' I asked, as I took her in 
my arms. 

For a moment she clung to me, weeping silently, then, 
wiping away her tears, she tried to speak cheerfully. " I 
know I am wrong, Felix, to fret about a thing which 
must be right or papa would not do it. I know it will 
surprise you greatly when I tell you that he is engaged 
to marry Mrs. Coleman Leeds," 
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'* I thought so," I replied, curtly. 

"How could you? How could any one; and dear 
mama not two years dead," she cried, with a torrent of 
tears. 

" My dear child, it is useless to weep. Calm yourself 
and let us look at it reasonably." 

"I know it is," she returned, struggling bravely to 
keep back her tears. " I suspected, I feared papa was 
interested in her; but I did not think he had offered 
himself until he told me this morning. I have just left 
him, and I am afraid he is not pleased with me. I am 
sure he suspects that I don't approve — I mean that I 
think it too soon for him to marry again. However, he 
assures me that it will not be for some time ; not until 
after we are settled. Oh, Felix ! it takes all the poetry 
from love and marriage. To think of papa's allowing 
any one to fill mama's place. It is cruel — I can't think 
it is right to forget so soon " ; and again she burst into 
sobs. 

" Now, my dear child," I said, soothingly, " don't ex- 
aggerate your trouble by a feeling of false sentiment. 
If it is wrong to forget, and I don't admit that a man 
forgets his first love when he loves again, it is as wrong 
to forget in six years as it is to forget in a year. You 
must look at it reasonably. The chief thing to con- 
sider is whether Mrs. Coleman Leeds is a woman to 
insure your father's happiness." 

" Oh, I don't know. She is very lovely and talented ; 
but " — here a pause, and a moment's reflection — " but 
I must not say, even to you, how I feel about it. She 
will be papa's wife, and she must be as perfect to me as 
she is to him. Count von Hardenburg says she is a 
woman of the most generous and noble character ; an4 
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devotes herself to the poor and suffering. He says she 
is very fond of papa, and will make him perfectly 
happy/' 

** Then you have discussed the subject with the 
Count ?'' 1 asked, coldly. 

"Certainly I have/' she replied, widening her blue 
eyes as she looked at me. "You speak as though I 
should not have done so." 

" What interest has he in the matter ? " 

"You forget that he is papa's best friend, and also 
an intimate friend of Mrs. Coleman Leeds. It was once 
rumored that the Count and she were engaged, but that 
was not true; however, he admired her greatly, and 
actually proposed to her, but she refused him." 

" My dear little gossip, how do you know all this ? " 
I asked, half impatiently. 

" The Count told me so " ; she replied, frankly. " He 
says that was several years ago, and now he loves her 
like a sister." 

"Dorethea," I returned, sternly, "I think you should 
not be on such confidential terms with the Count. You 
are too young to discuss his love affairs with him." 

"Why, Felix, you surprise me," she said, a little 
haughtily. " What harm can there be in discussing any 
subject with Count von Hardenburg ? You forget how 
very intimate he has been with us for years, ever since 
I was a child ; he is like one of our family." 

" Too much so," I returned. 

" Is it possible you really don't like him ? " she ex- 
claimed, in wide-eyed surprise. " Why, you are the first 
person I ever knew who disliked the Count." 

I smiled bitterly. " Then I mvist be a person of ex- 
ceptionally bad taste," 
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" Yes, really you must be," she replied, gravely. " I 
don't at all understand it. He likes you, and is so nice 
to you. I hope you will not be disagreeable to him, 
Felix ? '' 

" No, my darling, for your sweet sake I will be very 
polite and amiable when I am obliged to meet him." 

" Obliged ! then you will not meet him voluntarily ? " 

" No, my dear, I will not." 

"That shows that you seriously dislike him; and, 
Felix, you can really have no good cause. It annoys me 
greatly; and papa will be so much displeased if he 
knows it. He will think it another proof of the pecul- 
iarity of your disposition. Bear me ! how difficult every- 
thing has suddenly become. How am I to manage all 
these discordant elements ? " 

" My dear Dorethea," I said, as gently as I could, " it 
seems that I am the only discordant element among you. 
Before I came, there was perfect union, was there 
not?" 

"We were all very happy," she replied, with some 
hesitation. "Oh, Felix, why will you be so unreason- 
able, so prejudiced ? " 

"I am not unreasonable. I am only unfortunate in 
my tastes. I can't like Count von Hardenburg nor the 
lady your father has chosen for his wife : therefore I 
must not come in contact with them, unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary, for fear my impetuous nature may 
assert itself, and I may betray my true feelings. You 
must not blame me, my darling, but I have already 
offended your father, and I am very uncomfortable in 
the midst of this falsehood and intrigue." 

" Ob, Felix ! you shock me ; I beg you will not use 
such harsh terms; no one here deserves them. You 
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promised when you returned that you would not quarrel 
with papa again/' 

" And yet I have managed to," I said, humbly. 

"But how will it end ? If you continue to exasperate 
him, there will be an open rupture, and I shall have to 
suffer one way or another " ; and again the blue eyes 
were full of tears. 

" My love," I said, very earnestly, drawing her close 
to me while I spoke, "it is because I wish to avoid 
any unpleasant results for you that I am going away 
to-morrow." 

"What, again ! I thought you had come to stay 
always ! I thought we were not to be parted any more ! 
I don't understand ! It is all very strange ! " and she 
turned her troubled face away, to hide the hot tears that 
would come in spite of every effort to control them. 

" My Dorethea, in a few weeks I shall have the right 
to take you with me wherever I go ; until then, I must 
leave you. I can't remain here. I must go to Mark 
land Place, to see if my nest is ready for my bird. It 
is years since I was there, and I would rather trust to 
my own taste than to a London decorator. I want to 
make our home beautiful. Is not that a sufficient ex- 
cuse for you ? Beside I have some business to attend to 
in London, and some pictures to retouch for the spring 
exhibition. You will be in London as soon as these 
country visits are over. Let me see, you go first to 
Braxton, and then to somewhere else. Oh, my dear, 
these English customs don't suit me ; one's life is re- 
duced to fragments by visiting and visits. There can be 
but little of earnest purpose in such a life." 

" It is very pleasant, Felix, all the same. If you were 
only used to it, you would like it. It is one way of 
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being happy; and why not be happy in that way, as 
well as another." 

" But you remember what Carlyle says : ' There is in 
man a higher y than love of happiness. He can do with- 
out happiness, and instead thereof find blessedness.' " 

" Ah, that is very beautiful, if one looked at life in 
that serious way. But who ever does ? Among all the 
people I know, you and Count von Hardenburg are the 
only ones who take a lofty view of existence ; and it 
makes me feel very frivolous and worldly when I think 
it all over. But what can I do ? I can't strike out for 
myself. Why, even the Count, who is always reading 
Jean Paul, and Novalis, and talking of Goethe and 
the higher life, enjoys society and fashionable amuse- 
ments quite as much as I do. Yet I will confess to 
you, Felix, that at times I get tired of it, and long for 
something different, vaguely and dimly ; but it is like 
groping in the dark." 

" My precious one, the light will come by and by. But 
I implore you not to seek for it through the teaching of 
Count von Hardenburg. Avoid him, distrust him, as 
I do." 

She looked at me for a moment with a mingled ex- 
pression of surprise and sorrow ; then her face hardened 
preceptibly, and she said, coldly, " Felix, I can't suspect 
you of so weak and ignoble a feeling as that of jealousy, 
or I might be able to account for your strange dislike of 
my best, my dearest friend. Dislike him if you will, 
but I beg of you not to seek to injure him in my estimar 
tion. I can assure you it is useless. I esteem him as 
much as I admire him, and I can't allow you to be so 
unjust to one of the best of men. Pray do not hurt 
me by repeating this, or I shall find it hard to forgive 
you." 
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" Dorethea, my darling, my love, you can never know 
how I suffer for you. We will speak no more of him. 
I know it is worse than useless. You are blind, and will 
not let me help you to see. I can only wait patiently 
until I can remove you from his influence, then I trust 
you will understand me better than to think I am actu- 
ated by an unworthy motive. Love me and trust me, 
dearest, and you will live to acknowledge that my advice 
is good, even if you do not follow it." 

" I shall never distrust Count von Hardenburg, if that 
is what you mean,'' she replied, firmly and coldly, as she 
turned to leave me. " But hush," and she made a motion 
that some one was approaching. 

We had been sitting in an embrasure of a window, 
and so could not command a view of the corridor. And 
there, a few paces from us, stood the Count, examining, 
with a critical eye, a portrait by Reynolds. 

" Have you noticed this ? " he asked, in his courteous, 
gentle voice. "I think it one of Sir Joshua's best 
examples. It is full of vigor, and more plastic than 
most of his works." 

What could I say ? I was sure that he had overheard 
our conversation, and I hated hypocrisy so intensely that 
I could scarcely control myself sufficiently to answer 
his question. But Dorethea's eyes were fixed upon me 
imploringly, and I forced myself to make a polite and 
formal reply. Then, with a blundering excuse that I 
had letters to write, I walked away, almost suffocated 
with indignation and contempt. 

As I turned into the south corridor I glanced back. 
They were standing before the Reynolds. Dorethea's 
sweet eyes were lifted to the picture, and his were bent 
upon her with a look of deep tenderness and admiration 
combined. 
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Good Heavens ! how dare he look at her in that way ? 
I felt like storming back upon him and crushing him 
with a blow ; but at that moment Lord Hardmoor ap- 
peared, with Mrs. Coleman Leeds on his arm, who was 
looking in the face of her companion, her eyes full of 
seductive light, while he bent upon her the doting smiles 
that only an old man in love can lavish upon the object 
of his adoration. 

This unfortunate encounter overflowed the vials of 
my wrath, and, with a freezing bow, and a muttered im- 
precation, I hurried out of the house into the dense 
chilling mist that enveloped every object in a ghastly 
clinging vapor. 

IX. 

It was early in May, about the beginning of the Lon- 
don season. The Eoyal Academy exhibition was open, 
and my pictures, strange to say, — because they were my 
best, — attracted but little notice. Some secret influence 
was working against me. I was sure of it; I felt it in 
the air. Three years before I had been received by 
society with marked attention; now I found myself 
quite ignored ; the fashionable world had forgotten me, 
as well as my work. 

" It does not matter," said Dorethea, with charming 
indifference. "We do not care in the least about it. 
We have had our day, and must give place to some new 
idol. Soon we shall be entirely separated from this 
< madding crowd,' far from this weary tumult, in our 
quiet home ; settled, sedate country gentry, coming 
up to London now and then for a glimpse of life, and 
then returning to our moorland eyrie, quite contented 
with our peaceful lot." 
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Mrs. Coleman Leeds, as the affianced of Lord Hard- 
moor, was more the fashion than ever. Count von 
Hardenburg revolved around her at a discreet distance, 
shedding lustre upon her, as well as borrowing it from 
her anticipated promotion. 

I saw but little «f them, as our relations were some- 
what strained, and I was only in London for a few 
days now and then. Other interests engaged my atten- 
tion ; for, much to my gratification as well as surprise, 
I was charmed with my new home ; my long-neglected 
estate ; my stretch of moorland, with here and there a 
clump of fine trees that spread their broad arms over a 
modest cottage and a fertile bit of soil, cultivated by 
a rude but honest tenant ; my stables, to which I had 
added a few fine horses ; my lawn ; my garden ; my 
small park, well stocked with game; and, more beau- 
tiful than all else, the gray old manor-house, where my 
darling's blue eyes would soon bring light, her voice 
music, her love bliss unutterable. 

A few months before I could not have believed that I 
would so soon become interested in the dry details of 
setting my house in order, — that I could so thoroughly 
identify myself with the home of my ancestors as to 
feel that it was a part of myself, something to be loved 
and cared for sacredly, to be guarded and protected 
from injury and sacrilege. At times I felt a great ten- 
derness for the place. There my father's boyhood was 
passed, and his father was born there. For generations 
it had been the home of the Marklands. For the first 
time in my life, my English blood asserted itself, and T, 
the only remaining one, the last of my name, felt that I 
hitherto had been an exile, a pilgrim, and a stranger 
upon the face of the earth. What delicious reveries I 
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iudulged in ! What glowing mental pictures I painted, 
sitting in the old stone porch, which was draped and 
festooned with the verdure of years ! Looking out on 
the sunlit lawn, I could fancy the pretty figure of Doro- 
thea flitting about among the flowers. I could see her 
sweet eyes light up with pleasure at the wild but beauti- 
ful expanse spread before her, the distant blue hills, 
seeming to touch the silvery sky, the great banks of 
white clouds sailing away from earthly ken into the 
beyond, grand, solemn, still. 

How pure and honest nature would seem to her after 
the frivolity of London life ; and how well her gentle 
soul would accord with the sweet sincerity of such an 
existence. Why had I had so many misgivings ? Why 
had I looked with fear and dissatisfaction at my isolation 
from the world? Away from Rome there could be 
nothing better than this. Although it lacked an at- 
mosphere of art, it had its compensations. Here was 
nature, pure and simple ; and art was but her hand- 
maiden. At times I felt my soul expand into aspirar 
tions after greater excellence than I had yet reached. 
" I can paint better here than I have ever painted," I said 
to myself. "I can see clearer; my mental vision is 
broadened, intensified, strengthened. I shall do some 
noble work yet." And I was all impatience for the day 
when I should find myself settled permanently in my 
peaceful home, with Dorethea for my only companion, 
my ideal and sentimental horizon clear and unclouded, 
and my canvas spread out before me. 

But I have wandered away from London. As I said 
before, it was early in May, and I had gone up to make 
the final arrangements for our marriage, which was to 
take place on the 20th. On the 10th, Dorethea, with a 
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retinue of bridesmaids, an elegant trousseau, Mrs. 
Coleman Leeds, and several other friends, went down to 
Hardmoor Hall to complete the preparations there. 

It was my impression that Lord Hardmoor had gone 
down with the ladies ; therefore, I was much surprised 
when, the morning after, I met him on Oxford Street, 
walking with Count von Hardenburg. They were in 
close conversation, and seemed somewhat excited over 
the subject they were discussing. 

When his lordship saw me, he stopped abruptly, and 
said, with some embarrassment, " What ! are you here ? I 
thought you returned to Markland Place last evening." 

His words surprised me, for he knew that I was to 
remain in London until the eve of my marriage, when I 
was to go down to Haddingham by the last train. I re- 
minded him of the arrangement which he appeared to 
have forgotten, and then said that I had not supposed 
that he had remained in town. 

" I intended to go down with the ladies," he replied, 
"but found at the last moment that some business 
would detain me for a day or two longer. However," he 
added, as we were about to part, " I think you had better 
go down this evening ; I don't see any reason for your 
staying in London for a week ; beside, you may be of 
some use to the ladies at the Hall." 

Count von Hardenburg made some remark about the 
crowd, and general discomfort of town at that season ; 
to which I replied that I thought I should adhere to 
my first arrangement, and remain until the 19th. 

And so we parted, and each one went on to his own 
destination. What a little thing would have changed 
the whole course of my future ! If I had gone back to 
my hotel, packed my portmanteau, and taken the down 
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train to Haddingham, I should not now be recording this 
strange freak of destiny. 

When I met Lord Hardmoor, I was on my way to a 
jeweller's in. Bond Street, who was resetting some old 
family diamonds into a modern necklace, for a bridal 
gift to Dorethea. I had made the design myself, and 
was anxious to see it properly executed ; therefore I 
was in the habit of dropping in often to consult with the 
workman, who was near the end of his skilful and ex- 
quisite labor. 

After examining and approving the work, I walked 
across St. James Square, and turned into King Street. 
It had become a habit with me to haunt Christie's 
whenever I was in London ; and I never found myself 
in the vicinity without feeling an irresistible -desire to 
look over his collection. 

On that day my old life with its hopes and desires 
was far behind me, and my mind was filled and absorbed 
with the near future, that had so much happiness stored 
up for me. I was about to pass without entering, when 
some mysterious force — call it destiny, call it habit, call 
it what you will — impelled me to turn back and walk 
with wide-open eyes in the broad sunlight of that May 
morning straight to my doom. 

At the moment, I was in deep thought. Before me 
was a picture of Dorethea in her bridal gown, that 
exquisite necklace clasping her white throat, a band of 
brilliants binding her veil to the dull gold of her hair. 
Abruptly, another face intruded itself beside that of my 
love — a dark, tender face, with soft eyes and serenely 
smiling lips. I looked up, and before me I saw the head 
with the black herretta. There, suddenly and unexpect- 
edly, face to face with mv new happiness^ this old lost 
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happiness confronted me, and looked at me reproachfully 
from its sombre setting. 

For a moment I was startled out of my composure. 
A man stood near, turning the leaves of a catalogue. He 
eyed me curiously, and lingered near me. I was afraid 
of betraying my secret, and, feeling the necessity of con- 
trolling myself, I merely glanced at the picture, and 
walked quietly away to another part of the room, where 
I tried with all the strength of my mind to subdue the 
tumult that raged within me. My heart seemed to beat 
audibly, the hot blood rushed to my temples, burning 
tears to my eyes ; while, in spite of every effort, I shook 
like a leaf in the wind. 

One of the young men employed in the house was ar- 
ranging some pictures. He knew me well, and from 
time to time glanced at me as if something uncommon 
in my appearance attracted his attention. At length he 
came near, and said, respectfully, " Perhaps you are not 
feeling well, Mr. Markland ? Let me bring you a chair." 

" Thank you. It is only a slight vertigo." 

I took the offered chair, for I could not stand. The 
stranger with the catalogue approached, and appeared 
to be examining a picture near me. 

" How long has this collection been on exhibition ? " 
I asked of the young man, when I could command my 
voice so as to speak calmly. 

" For three days, sir, and it has attracted more atten- 
tion than any lot we have had this seaspn." 

" There are some remarkably fine pictures among them. 
Is it a private collection ? " 

" It is. It belonged to a rich Polish Jew, who was all 
his life searching for the best in every sale. It is said that 
he only bought at auction, never consulted any one, but 
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depended solely on his own knowledge of art, and sel- 
dom made a mistake." 

" One can see that from this collection. It is remark- 
ably well selected. This Wouverman is a little gem," I 
said, while I examined a small canvas before me with 
well feigned interest. 

" Have you noticed that head yonder by Mantegna ? 
It seems to attract the attention of critics and con- 
noisseurs more than any canvas here. Lord Hardmoor 
and Count von Hardenburg are much interested in it." 

"Were they here this morning?" I asked, with a 
deathly feeling at my heart. 

" They were in about an hour ago, sir, and examined 
it very closely. I think the Count intends bidding on 
it, and I suppose he wants to be sure that it is an original. 
There are so many pictures sold in good faith for orig- 
inals, which are only copies. But it's not easy to deceive 
the Count. He knows more about pictures than any man 
in London." 

" Is there a history with this Mantegna ? " 

" None that we know of. It is simply marked on the 
back, ^Andrea Mantegna, 1825.'" 

"Could any one suppose that the date referred to 
the time that it was painted ? " 

"I should think not," replied the young man, with a 
smile. "No one would be guilty of such an anachro- 
nism. It may be the year in which it was bought by 
the last owner." 

Eighteen hundred and twenty-five, the year of my 
father's death. Ah, how vividly it all came before me ! 
Lord Hardmoor's stubborn stupidity, and my pitiful 
pleading. 

Crlancing at the catalogue, I S2^w tjiat the sale was tQ 
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take place on the 14tli ; to be sold without reserve to 
the highest bidder. My heart gave a great throb of joy. 
To the highest bidder — only that one condition stood 
between me and the treasure of my life ; and no one else 
knew of its inestimable value ; therefore, no one would 
give as much as T would. I seemed already to have it 
in my possession, when, suddenly, with a pang of agony, 
I thought of the engraving in Count von Hardenburg's 
album, and of his remarks concerning it. Had he recog- 
nized the original of the drawing, and did he intend to 
compete with me for its purchase ? If so. Lord Hard- 
moor had told him the history of the picture, and the 
two were combined together to thwart me in my effort 
to repossess it. 

There was evidently a plot against me. Lord Hard- 
moor had seen the picture, knew that it was exposed for 
sale ; in fact, had met me a few moments after examin- 
ing it critically, and had not told me of it. Then his 
evident anxiety to get me out of town as speedily as 
possible — what did that mean ? Why, it was all as 
clear as day to me. He did not wish me to know that 
the picture was in London. He did not wish me to get 
possession of it even when I had the opportunity. All 
this passed through my mind as I went from one picture 
to another, apparently looking carefully at each one, but 
really seeing nothing but that face which I feared to 
more than glance at. 

When I went out the man whom I first noticed stood 
near it, still much engrossed with his catalogue. 
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My first impulse when I left Christie's was to hunt 
up Lord Hardmoor and demand an explanation ; and also 
to try and discover what were Count von Hardenburg's 
intentions concerning the picture. But by the time I 
reached my club in Pall Mall, my plan did not appear 
either so feasible or so judicious as I had thought it at 
first. 

At that moment, I could not decide on any course of 
proceeding. My mind was a chaos, my brain a mad 
whirl. I was suddenly thrown from my equilibrium — 
out of poise, as it were, and confronted with one of the 
most serious problems of my life, while I had neither 
strength nor clearness of perception to decide on what 
was best. In a truly pitiable mental condition, I threw 
myself into a chair, in an alcove of the reading-room, 
and tried to reduce the terrible confusion in my soul to 
form and order. 

A servant laid some letters before me, and I looked 
them over abstractedly, scarcely understanding their 
contents, until I came to one, a foreign-looking note, the 
penmanship of which seemed familiar to me. I opened 
it with nervous fingers, and read the following : — 

"The Eaphael you have been seeking so long is at 
Christie's. It will be sold on the 14th, to the highest 
bidder ; accidentally, I have overheard a conversation be- 
tween the Director of the New London Gallery and a Ger- 
man connoisseur. The latter has recognized the hand of 
the great master in the work, and he has been authorized 
to purchase it for the National Gallery. If you wish to 
possess the picture, you must be prepared to pay a large 
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sum for it. Do not go to Christie's. Do not bid on it 
yourself. A friend will watch the picture, and you will 
be informed of any new movements. If you hear that 
the Russian government has an agent at the sale, you 
will understand that it is a ruse to intimidate your 
opponent." 

Who could have written this singular epistle ; there 
was neither name nor date, and the writing was un- 
known to me, in spite of its somewhat familiar character. 

Who in London besides Lord Hardmoor knew of my 
search for the picture ? And what unknown friend had I 
to warn me of the plot against me ? It was a mystery 
that I could not fathom. However, it was of some ser- 
vice to me, as it put me on my guard and gave me an 
opportunity to prepare for the struggle. 

The British government was a formidable opponent. 
But I knew that Count von Hardenburg would be limited 
in the amount to be offered for a picture of doubtful 
authenticity. The government had cavilled not long 
before about paying eighteen thousand pounds for an 
undoubted Raphael. Therefore, I concluded that no 
more would be offered for this. 

In looking back at that time, I think I must have 
been temporarily insane, for but one mad desire filled 
my soul, and that was to gain possession of the picture, 
even to the sacrifice of my last shilling. My love for 
Dorethea paled and waned before that awful passion. I 
remembered Lord Hardmoor's words : " I will take her 
away from you even at the altar." I knew he was 
capable of doing it, and that a separation between me 
and the girl who in a few days was to become my wife, 
was inevitable. The ruin and desolation of my life, 
should I persist in carrying out this mad idea, came 
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vividly before me. But it was as nothing. I felt like 
one on the verge of eternal ruin, who must save his soul 
at the sacrifice of every worldly interest. " It must be 
done, though I give up all," I repeated, over and over. 

In vain I tried to calm myself in order to plan out 
the details of my battle with my enemies. For 
Count von Hardenburg I felt the most intense hatred. 
Toward Lord Hardmoor, who had been the first cause of 
my trouble, I felt only sorrow and contempt. He was 
Dorethea's father, and I must not give rein to my anger 
in thinking of him. He had been influenced by that 
handsome demon, that treacherous German fiend, to do 
me this cruel injury. 

Oh, how much I needed a reasonable, cool-headed 
friend, to whom I could entrust my secret, and to whom 
I could look for advice. I thought of all my acquaint- 
ances in London. Alas ! there was none in whom I 
could confide in this terrible crisis. And if there was 
I was obliged to confess that his counsel would be use- 
less ; for I was sure there was not one sane man in a 
hundred but would advise me to abandon the course I 
was bent on following. Cool reason would say, "Do 
not sacrifice every worldly interest for an idea — a 
sentiment. Get possession of the picture if you can at 
a fair price ; if not, renounce it, and be satisfied that 
you have done right." 

This sensible consideration of the matter angered me, 
and I started up impetuously to do something, when a 
hand was laid firmly on my shoulder, and a hearty, frank 
voice exclaimed, " What ! have you lost your sight, that 
you don't recognize your friends ? " 

" Mr. Brent ! Is it possible ! Where did you come 
from so unexpectedly ? " I cried, quite overjoyed. 
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" Heaven must have sent you, for I was just wishing 
for a friend.'* 

" Well, my dear boy, here he is ; now what can he do 
for you ? " 

" It's a long story. Come in here and sit down," and 
I drew him into the alcove. " But, first, are you in a 
hurry? Have you any engagements for the next 
hour ? " 

" No, no, nothing. I just came to look you up." 

" Why are you in London so early in the season ? " 

" We came to Paris with Laura and Paul. You knew 
they were to be married this spring." 

*^ Certainly I did ; but Pve forgotten everything lately 
but my own affairs. And so you came with them ? and 
they are supremely happy, I suppose ? " 

" Oh, the typical turtle-doves are poor comparisons. 
I am tired of their billing and cooing ; so my wife and I 
thought we would leave them awhile with their French 
kin and run over to England." 

" And Eome — dear, delightful Rome. The master and 
madam, Camille, La Santa, and all ? " 

"Not so fast ; I have only one talking apparatus. Let 
me see. Yes, all are well and prosperous." 

" But about Camille and La Santa ? " 

"Ah, I don't understand the situation th6re. Ang^- 
lique goes on her serene way like a^tar in heaven, while 
De Brecourt, if I may use another figure of speech, is 
tossed like a vessel without ballast between two contraiy 
winds. I believe he loves La Santa, but he spends most 
of his time with the enchanting Natilika. Ah ! she is 
adorable." 

"Natilika?" 

" Yes ; the Russian princess. She has settled in 
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Rome since you left. You never saw her or you would 
remember her too well. She is an enchantress. Mrs. 
Brent says she is dangerously fascinating. I believe the 
dear little woman thinks she might bewitch even an old 
fellow like me." 

" Never mind your Eussian Circe. I will hear more 
about her some other time. Now I must talk about 
myself. I am fearfully anxious. I am in a torturing 
dilemma. In fact, I am half crazy with worry.'' 

" Well, my dear fellow, out with it." 

"I have found the Eaphael ! " 

" The deuce you have ! Is that what troubles you ? " 

"No, not the finding it, but the consequences that 
must result. Let me tell you all about it, and then ad- 
vise me, or, rather, help me to carry out my own plans ; 
for I am afraid your judgment will not approve of my 
intentions." Then, as briefly as possible, I told him 
where I had discovered the picture, and my suspicion of 
Lord Hardmoor's treachery, and the Count's plot to gain 
possession of it. 

"I understand it perfectly," exclaimed Mr. Brent. 
*' They wish to buy it as a Mantegna and sell it to the 
government as a Eaphael. I'm willing to bet my life 
that it's a private speculation between his Lordship and 
the German, and they don't want you to spoil it." 

" But read this," I said, laying the anonymous letter 
before him. 

" This is evidently written by some one who is ac- 
quainted with the history of the picture," he returned, 
after glancing over the contents. "And you say no one 
in England knows the story excepting Lord Hardmoor." 

" Or some one to whom his Lordship has repeated it, 
Von Hardenburg, for example." 
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*' But what motive could he have for putting you on 
your guard ? " 

" I can't think. It's very mysterious. It seems more 
like the work of a friend than an enemy." 

" Well, don't let us speculate about the letter. It's of 
no real importance. The thing to consider is how to 
get the picture, and circumvent Hardmoor and the Ger- 
man. No doubt they will offer a good price, but they 
won't go beyond a certain point ; first, because the pic- 
ture is not well authenticated, and secondly, because 
there is danger of the old story being revived. When it 
is known that Lord Hardmoor once sold the picture as a 
Mantegna, it will be difficult for him to pronounce it a 
Raphael ; and both he and the Count are clever enough 
to foresee that it is sure to come out. No sooner do 
they announce that another Eaphael is discovered than 
every critic and connoisseur in the country will be cack- 
ling over it ; and old Michelet will be one of the first to 
pounce upon them. The old man never forgets a slight 
put upon him, and it is a bitter grievance that he pro- 
nounced upon this picture, and an English ignoramus 
sold it as something else, in defiance of his decision. All 
these things will work in your favor, if there is no other 
object than simply wishing to get possession of the pic- 
ture because it is a Eaphael ; a private grudge might do 
more mischief than anything else. Has Von Harden- 
burg any motive for wishing to injure you ? " 

Like a flash, the look he had given Dorethea that 
day in the corridor came before me. The hot blood 
mounted to my face and left my heart still and cold ; 
but I replied, calmly, "He knows that I hate him 
cordially." 

" Well, there is your danger ; you must look out for 
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him. Now tell me what you intend to give for the 
picture." 

" All I am worth, if it is necessary." 

" Oh, nonsense ! you don't mean that." 

" I do," I replied, firmly ; " I will bid on it to the full 
value of my estate." 

" And how much is that ? " 

" About fifty thousand pounds." 

"My dear boy, don't be absurd. Remember we are 
discussing business. You can't mean that you will give 
fifty thousand pounds for a picture that you may not be 
able to sell for one thousand." 

" I mean that I will give all I have to get the picture," 
I reiterated. 

" And beggar yourself for three feet of canvas ? My 
dear fellow, you are certainly crazy, and I must decline 
having anything more to say on the subject." 

" Very well, then," I returned, hotly, " since you will 
not act the part of a friend, I shall employ a broker to 
bid on it. I think it best not to appear in the matter 
myself." 

" I am sorry, my dear Markland, to have to refuse ; 
but, really, I can't assist in doing you such an injury. I 
don't blame you for wanting to get possession of the pic- 
ture at a reasonable sum, but to impoverish yourself — to 
go about it in this mad way I can't, I really can't. Think 
it over calmly until to-morrow. Come, run with us down 
to Margate. You had better be out of London until the 
sale. Your only chance is in not letting them know that 
you have seen the picture. Your bids will take them by 
surprise, and they will back down the sooner." 

" I must go to my lawyer's at once, to arrange about 
the money," I said, rising hurriedly. " I shall be obliged 
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to sell Markland Place, as I must have the money at 
hand." 

" Now, my dear boy, listen to reason ; I am older than 
you, and of cooler blood ; I can see the fearful results of 
this unwise haste ; all your future will be marred by it. 
God knows, I am your friend, and I want most sincerely 
to help you if I can. I will attend the sale, and bid on 
the picture if you will fix some reasonable limit, say 
twenty thousand pounds, and that is ten thousand more 
than my judgment approves of. I hope, however, there 
will be no necessity of paying so much. Go to your 
man of business, and tell him to be at Christie's on the 
morning of the sale, with twenty thousand pounds, and 
authorize him to pay whatever I may offer, up to that 
amount." 

" And perhaps for a few pounds more, lose the chance 
of getting it," I exclaimed, impatiently. "No, no, I 
can't risk losing it in that way." 

" There will be no risk. The picture will not reach 
that figure. The Papal government offered a Kaphael 
to Kussia, only a few months ago, for less ; I know it to 
be the truth. There are several well authenticated 
works of that master to be disposed of at this very 
moment for less than twenty thousand pounds. Why, 
to a poor fellow like me, the sum seems enormous. 
Think of it in this way. You have no right to sacrifice 
your estate, to alienate it from your children if you 
marry ; it is not yours morally ; you hold it in trust 
for future generations. It would be a wicked thing for 
you to do ; a bitter wrong to the woman you will marry." 

" Ah, you do not know all," I cried, passionately. " If 
I buy the picture I shall never marry. Lord Hardmoor 
has told me that he would take his daughter from me, 
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even at the altar. It will separate us forever. I know 
what is before me, I have counted the cost. Don't think 
that I am going blindly to my ruin. No, no, all my life, 
ever since I loved her, I have looked forward to the 
moment when I should have to choose between this and 
her love. It is my destiny. It is useless to struggle 
against it." 

Mr. Brent looked at me with a puzzled, pitying expres- 
sion. I believe he thought me temporarily insane, for 
he spoke very gently to me, much as one would to a sick 
child. "Well, well, don't try to struggle ; be reasonable, 
be moderate, and we will arrange it. Come with me to 
your lawyer. Leave it to him and me, and we will see 
you through. You shall have the picture, and some- 
thing left over to live on. Come, let us finish this busi- 
ness, and then I shall carry you off for a couple of days." 

" Very well," I said, " I will do as you wish ; but if I 
lose the pictjire I shall never forgive you." 

" You are more likely never to forgive me if you get 
it," he replied, with a laugh, as we went out. 

I had some difficulty to bring my lawyer to terms. 
He was old and prudent ; and he, and his father before 
him, had managed the estate for nearly a hundred years. 
But my previous economy impressed him favorably, and 
he saw that I was dreadfully in earnest, and that if he 
did not comply with my request, I would go to some one 
else, who might be more obliging and less scrupulous. 

When the negotiations with the lawyer were com- 
pleted, Mr. Brent insisted that I should meet him and 
his wife at the evening train for Margate. Caring little 
how I passed the time until the 14th, and agreeing 
with my friend that I had better be out of London, I 
promised to accompany him. 
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I took a cab, drove to my hotel, wrote a hasty note to 
Lord Hardmoor, telling him that I should be out of 
town for a few days, another to Dorethea, of the same 
purport ; then, hastily packed a portmanteau, swallowed a 
little dinner reluctantly, — I had eaten nothing all day, 
— and so to the station, and from there to Margate, like 
one in a dark confused dream. 

XI. 

We returned from Margate on the morning of the 
14th. Mr. Brent went directly to Christie's, while I 
betook myself to the privacy of my lodgings, where I 
passed the gi*eater part of the day, a prey to the most 
harrowing anxiety, tortured with the most dreadful con- 
tradictions. 

At times I thought of Dorethea, down at Hardmoor 
Hall, preparing for her wedding. Trustful, happy, full 
of bright anticipations. What a blow this would be to 
her young heart ! How would she bear the change in my 
prospects, even if her father consented to our marriage, 
which I dared not think of with any degree of hope ? 
How could we live ? How could I provide a suitable 
home for her ? Markland Place must be sold, if Mr. 
Brent succeeded in buying the picture. The home that 
I had prepared for my bride must pass into the hands 
of strangers before it had been blessed by her sweet 
presence, and I would have nothing to offer in its place 
but a paltry income from what would remain. 

Then again a gleam of hope pierced the clouds that 
enveloped me. If Dorethea loved me she would share 
my fate, let it be what it would. With my profession, I 
could still be independent — not rich, yet not poor. 
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And there was Eome, always the refuge of the impecu- 
nious artist. We could live there a delightful life ou 
so little. I would not despair ; the picture once mine I 
could settle other difficulties afterward. But suppose. I 
did not get it. Oh, the torture of knowing the prize so 
near, and that I might lose it for a few paltry pounds ! 
At times I felt like rushing away to King Street, to be 
there to bid on it myself if it went beyond the limit 
that Mr. Brent had decided upon. But that might ruin 
everything. No; I could only wait, pacing the floor 
restlessly, and longing for the end of my terrible sus- 
pense. 

It was well on to three o'clock, when I heard foot- 
steps ascending the stairs and rapidly approaching my 
door. The supreme moment had come. I sank into a 
chair with only strength enough to say, " Come in," in 
response to the hurried knock. 

Mr. Brent pushed open the door brusquely, and en- 
tered. He was pale and agitated. "It is yours," he 
said, grasping my hand, " but at what a sacrifice ! I 
have done you a fearful wrong." 

*" How much ? " I gasped, shaking like a leaf. 

" Eighteen thousand pounds." 

" Eighteen thousand pounds," I repeated, stupidly ; 
*' are you sure it is mine ? " 

"Sure, yes. Good God, do you understand what a 
fortune you have thrown away on it ? " and he dropped 
into a chair, and wiped his forehead furiously. " I have 
been a fool to be dragged into this. By and by you will 
hate me for it. But, my dear fellow, I did the best I 
could. There was the closest competition." 

"You did splendidly, magnificently," I cried. "You 
have bought the picture, and saved half my fortune." 
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" I should have washed my hands of the whole affair," 
he groaned, "and let some one else ruin you. Oh, I 
shall never forgive myself ! " 

"At that moment, heavy footsteps approached out- 
side. Mr. Brent jumped up excitedly, and flung the 
door wide open. " Here is a man with eighteen thou- 
sand pounds worth of old paint and canvas, not counting 
the frame, which is worm-eaten and shabby. Set it 
down, my good fellow, and here is a shilling for fetching 
it up.'' 

Mechanically, I drew a half-crown from my pocket 
and added it to the shilling. The man took it grate- 
fully, gave us each a puzzled look, and went quietly 
away. 

He had placed the picture on the floor against the 
wall. The soft eyes looked up at me with that strange, 
inscrutable gaze. The lips smiled sweetly, but it 
seemed as if there was an expression of gentle derision 
in their delicate curves. I fell jon my knees before it^ 
and leaned my head on the frame; and again, as in 
my childhood, my tears rolled down the soft, olive 
cheek. " My mother ! my father ! " I sobbed. I was 
crushed, broken, as weak as a child sobbing on the 
breast of its mother. I forgot that I was twenty-six, 
and a man who should have scorned such weakness; 
and there on my knees, with my head against the frame, 
I wept as freely as I did that night before I left my old 
home in the Eue de Grenelle. When at last I looked 
up, Mr. Brent was gone, and I was alone. 

After my first burst of emotion had subsided, I placed 
the picture on a chair and set myself sternly before it to 
try to solve the problem of my future. 

With those eyes fixed on me, I could not regret what 
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I had done. But how would it be when Dorethea looked 
at me sadly and reproachfully ? Or worse, wlien I was 
banished from her presence, to see her no more on earth. 
Could I live without her ? my love, my bride. For the 
sake of this painted face, with its soft, derisive smile, 
perhaps I should lose a warm, living heart, a sweet, 
tender love, all the joy and perfection of my life, home, 
fortune, friends. Who could tell how great the disasters 
that might follow my one mad desire for the possession 
of this inanimate scrap of cloth and sombre color. 

No, oh, no ! It was divine. It glowed with immortal 
life. It irradiated all the dim corners of my soul. It 
filled me with a strong desire for something beyond 
the needs of the heart. I seemed suddenly to soar away 
above my sordid surroundings into a clearer, purer ether, 
to be uplifted beyond myself, to see things that I had 
dimly dreamed of. Oh, why cannot I too be immortal, 
and live forever in the great throbbing heart of human- 
ity! What was earthly happiness compared with this 
moment of inspiration in the presence of undying genius ? 
It was not too late to strive for fame. I could live 
without the pale light of earthly love, but I could not 
live without my divine ideals. For months I had been 
dreaming a fond, sensual dream — love, comfort, domestic 
bliss, wife, children. What were they compared to the 
higher life, the glowing inspiration of genius ? I did not 
need friends or fortune. I could renounce all, and live 
apart from the world in the celestial atmosphere of art. 

And Dorethea? Dorethea's smiling blue eyes seemed 
to look suddenly into mine. Gently persistent, they took 
the place of the dark eyes of the picture. But the 
mouth, the curved lips, with their pure, simple lines 
and tender color, still smiled with soft derision. 
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With an impulse of horror that I could not account 
for, I turned the picture to the wall and went out, lock- 
ing and double locking it within. 

My landlady was just entering as I opened the street 
door. " There is something very valuable in my room," 
I said. " Do not allow any one to go there while I am 
absenf 

"You need not be uneasy, Mr. Markland. I will 
watch your apartment myself. No one can enter with- 
out my knowing it." 

No sooner had I left the house than I began to think 
of all sorts of accidents that might occur to rob me of 
my treasure. And I was half inclined to return, but I 
remembered that I had a duty of a difficult nature to 
perform. I must see Lord Hardmoor as soon as possible ; 
but I could scarcely hope to find him in Berkeley Square 
before the hour of dinner, and I knew him too well to 
attack him on an empty stomach. Therefore, I must 
possess my soul in patience until about nine in the even- 
ing, when I hoped he would be genially influenced by a 
hearty dinner, washed down with good wine. 

Scarcely knowing how to dispose of my time until 
then, I strolled toward the park, and was just entering 
the Victoria gate when I . saw Mr. Brent talking to a 
distinguished-looking man whom I recognized. He was 
a Eussian, and I had met him in Eome some three years 
before. 

As soon as Mr. Brent saw me, he left the Eussian and 
hastened eagerly toward me. " I'm glad to see that you 
have recovered yourself sufficiently to come out and 
walk off your excitement," he said. "But you came 
near not getting it, and now I wish to Heaven you hadn't. 
It was a narrow chance. Only for Geldowsky who has 
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just left me, and who is known as a rich Russian, they 
would have run it up several thousands higher. There 
was the greatest curiosity to -find out whom I was repre- 
senting. Greldowsky was seen talking with me during 
the sale, and that confirmed the report, that had already 
circulated, that I was an agent for the Russian govern- 
ment. So the Count thought he might as well back 
down. I don't believe Lord Hardmoor or the German 
suspect that you got the picture. They imagine Russia 
got it." 

" They will soon know," I replied. " I must see Lord 
Hardmoor at once." 

" My dear boy, don't go there until you are perfectly 
cool, or you will get into trouble. He will be furious at 
not getting the picture, and more furious still at being 
the cause of your sacrificing half your fortune. For, 
had it not been for them, I believe you could have bought 
it for fifty pounds. There was no other competition 
until it got into the thousands ; then there were a few 
cautious bids by dealers who began to suspect there was 
more in the picture than they thought." 

" It is a cruel piece of treachery," I said, bitterly. 
" Lord Hardmoor knew that it was the strongest wish of 
my life to get possession of that picture again. He has 
wronged me beyond all reparation, and I can never for- 
give him ; I wonder how he will one day account for the 
trust reposed in him by my father." 

" Well, let us at least give him the benefit of the doubt. 
Von Hardenburg may have led him astray. Perhaps he 
does not know that it was the same picture." 

" Yes, he knew it perfectly well, and he tried to pre- 
vent my knowing it ; that is enough to convince me that 
there was a plot between him and the Count. He did 
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not wish me to get it, because he knew that I would 
boldly proclaim it a Eaphael, and that I could support 
my assertion, and he would therefore appear ridiculous 
in the estimation of every art critic in Europe." 

We were now walking rapidly up Pall Mall, and I 
was talking earnestly, when some one in the crowd 
jostled me slightly. I looked up, and in the gathering 
twilight I saw just passing us Geldowsky the Eussian, 
and with him a strangely familiar figure — a remarkable 
face, pale and haggard, with a restless gleam in the 
sombre eyes. " Ah, who was that ? '' I cried. " Could it 
be Polonae ? " I turned and hurried back, but already 
they were lost in the crowd. Then I knew who had 
written the anonymous letter. It was Polonse. Long 
before, he had promised to help me in my search. He 
had survived his sorrows, and he was in London, and in 
some way had discovered the picture and the plot against 
me ; and he was still my friend, yet he had passed me 
like a phantom of the past, hurrying by in the gloom, 
without a word or sign. 

When I reached Berkeley Square, the butler informed 
me that Lord Hardmoor was still at table, and that 
Count von Hardenburg was dining with him. 

" Very well, William, I will go into the library, and as 
sooii as his lordship comes out, tell him I am there, and 
wish to see him alone. Eemember, alone,'' I said, de- 
cidedly, as the man opened the door for me. 

I had only waited a few moments, when Lord Hard- 
moor came in hurriedly ; and, as he closed the door, he 
said, impatiently : " Wliy, what are you doing here ? I 
thought you were out of town.'' 

" I returned this morning," I replied, coldly. " I came 
back to attend to some* important business." 
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" Ah ! " and he darted a quick, inquiring look straight 
at me. " May I ask what it was ? " 

I studied his face silently for an instant ; he was turn- 
ing perceptibly pale, and his hands shook nervously as 
he tried to light a cigar. Then I answered, deliberately : 
" I came to buy back the Eaphael which was sold to-day 
at Christie's.'^ 

" The Raphael — Christie's — to-day. What the devil 
do you mean?" he stammered, while his eyes sought 
the floor. 

" Lord Hardmoor," I said, sternly, " there is no need 
of equivocating or affecting ignorance. You know ex- 
actly what I mea^n, and you knew it several days ago, 
when you met me on Oxford Street and advised me to 
go out of town." 

"Knew what? Explain yourself. By Heavens, I 
don't want to listen to any of your riddles." 

" You knew the Eaphael you sold for almost nothing 
after my father's death was at Christie's for sale. You 
had just left there when I met you, and you never told 
me." 

" Indeed ! You seem very well informed concerning 
my movements. What in hell do you mean by watching 
me ? " he cried, furiously, while his eyes glared with 
rage. 

"By the merest chance, instead of following your dis- 
interested advice, I turned into King Street, and — from 
force of habit, I suppose — looked in at Christie's, when 
the first thing my eyes fell upon was that fatal picture, 
that through you was sacrificed and lost, and which you 
so well know I have devoted the best energy of my life 
to recover. Lord Hardmoor, you could have made me 
your debtor forever by helping me to get it. Instead of 
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that, you and your friend formed a plan to deprive me 
of it, and forced me to sacrifice half of my fortune in 
order to compete with your bids.; accidentally I have 
discovered the plot. It is what I would expect from 
Count von Hardenburg, but for you, the man I thought 
my friend, — you, my former guardian, and, still more, 
the father of my promised wife, — to do me such a 
wrong is doubly cruel.'* 

I paused a moment expecting an answer — some expla- 
nation, some vindication ; but his hard, metallic eyes 
never changed their angry glare, and his lips remained 
firmly closed in grim, sarcastic silence. 

After looking at me steadily for some time with this 
devilish, stony stare that sent the hot blood whirling to 
my brain, he rose slowly, and walked leisurely to the 
door. Then, looking back, he said, with an air of 
haughty dismissal : " Well sir, if you have nothing more 
to say, I will ring for a servant to show you out. And 
never presume to darken my doors again. I do not 
know you." 

His insulting words and manner maddened me ; a 
hellish flame seethed through every fibre of my body ; a 
demon of hate took possession of me, and, with a cry of 
rage, I sprang upon him. 

What followed I do not clearly remember, but I think 
I felled him to the ground with one blow. Then I have 
a vague recollection of Count von Hardenburg taking me 
by the arm and leading me to the door, while he said, in 
his calm, even tones, " My poor friend, you are insane. 
For God's sake, go away, or there will be a terrible 
scene. No one must know of this. Go away quickly, 
and I will attend to his lordship." 

Then the door was closed, and I stood outside — out- 
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side of love, hope, happiness — outside, in a hell not 
altogether of my own making. 

For the time I must have been insane, for I know that 
I acted like one bereft of reason. Confronted so sud- 
denly with the awful consequences of my rash act, my 
brain reeled to and fro. The ghastly vapors of the 
black London night assumed fantastic shapes; gleams 
of lurid light^flashed before my eyes, and horrible sounds 
surged through my ears. I shook my clenched hand at 
the house, and broke out into bitter words of rage and 
defiance. I was conscious that a number of people were 
gathering around me, and I heard some one say dis- 
tinctly, " Poor fellow, he's mad ! " and a mocking voice 
returned, " Yes he's mad with drink." 

Then some one took me gently by the ai*m, and led 
me away from the rude crowd into the black, drifting 
vapor, into silence and darkness. I did not resist, but 
went with my guide, I know not whither. On and on, 
through crowded thoroughfares, through narrow streets 
and winding lanes, in and out, back and foi-th, hurriedly 
and breathlessly, driven before these black vapors like a 
helpless soul through the whirling, ghostly shades of 
hell. 

Never while I live will the ghastly impression of 
that dreadful night fade from my memory. When the 
morning dawned, I stood alone on Westminster bridge 
worn, exhausted, drenched to the skin, haggard and 
dishevelled, but once more in possession of my reason, 
and conscious of my terrible position. 

I was alone ; but who had drifted with me through 
the night and black vapor ? Who had kept that awful 
vigil with me ? What firm, gentle arm had supported 
me through that wild, rushing whirl ? Whose sad voice 
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bid me live and not despair ? Whose divine tenderness 
cooled the fire of hate raging in my soul ? That voice, 
that face — were they phantoms of the past ? 

With the first faint beam of day, my guide had van- 
ished. He had left me without a word, a sign. But, in 
spite of the black shadows that surrounded us, I knew 
that I had seen him many a time before, and, like a 
gleam from Paradise among Stygian gloom, a memory 
pierced the darkness of my soul. A quiet shade, a still, 
green place ; a beautiful face bending down, a passion- 
ate love-lit face looking up. And this was the end, 
the night that foUoweth the day — to rush with me 
through the dense, blinding vapor, striving to save my 
soul from the consuming agony that he had suffered and 
survived. 

XII. 

When I returned to my lodgings, the first object that 
met my sight was the unfortunate picture turned with 
its face to the wall as I had left it. I passed it with a 
shudder, and went straight to my chamber, and, throw- 
ing myself upon my bed, I sank into a heavy slumber. 
When I awoke it was high noon. For some time I could 
not remember what had happened ; only the sense of an 
awful calamity rested upon me. 

But by degrees everything became clear. A letter lay 
on my dressing-table. It was from Dorethea, full of 
tender endearments, and pretty girlish fancies, and it 
was written about the time when I had signed the death- 
warrant to my happiness by becoming the owner of the 
picture. Poor child, how light of heart, how loving, 
how trusting ! And even now the evil tidings were haS' 
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teniug towajd her. There would be no marriage at the 
Hall ; no happy wedding journey ; no home-coming to 
Markland Place. 

A sudden revulsion of feeling came over me. I was 
enraged at myself ; my own stubborn folly, my own in- 
sane determination wrought my ruin, and the ruin of 
the gentle heart that loved me. I alone was to blame, 
and I richly deserved my fate ; but Dorethea, my dar- 
ling, how bitterly I had wronged her. Contrite, broken- 
hearted, melted with sorrow, I sat down and poured out 
my very soul in penitent pleading. I implored her to 
pardon my rash act. I did not accuse her father, I took 
all the burden of the blame upon myself. I pleaded by 
my life-long love for her, by the sorrows of my youth, 
and my strong, impetuous nature, that she would listen 
to me, and give me one ray of hope for the future. I 
know my letter was eloquent with feeling. The passion 
and despair of my soul filled every line. I was pleading 
for more than life — I was pleading for hope. 

With outward calmness, I despatched my letter, 
dressed, and made a pretence of breakfasting, and then 
went out. The first thing I did was to order a heavy 
oaken box, clamped with iron, and fastened with a lock 
of the most intricate workmanship ; after which I went 
to my club, and seated myself at a table, with the morn- 
ing papers before me. 

There was a mirror in a cabinet opposite me, and I 
looked at myself critically to see if any signs of my 
recent struggle were apparent. No ; I looked precisely 
the same man who sat there the day before, save a more 
settled pallor, a firmer pressure of the lips, and a some- 
what gloomy eye. I congratulated myself on my com- 
posure, and felt a degree of satisfaction at my newly 
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developed will. Yesterday in my excitement I felt and 
acted like a child. To-day I seemed centuries older, 
and so firm and strong, so resolute to hide my suffering 
from every eye save God's. He alone should sound the 
depths of my soul. He alone should know how weary 
and heavy laden I was. 

I took up the Times, and carelessly glanced over 
the columns, when my eye fell upon the following 
article : — 

" Among the pictures sold yesterday at Christie's was 
one catalogued, ^Head of a young man, Andrea Man- 
tegna,' which brought the astonishing price of eighteen 
thousand pounds. The bidding was confined mostly to 
two pai-ties, who evidently were under the impression 
that the picture was of great value, and who, for some 
unaccountable reason, were determined to possess it .at 
any price. We have not yet learned who the actual 
purchaser is, but it is rumored that it was sold to an 
agent of the Russian government. The other competitor, 
we understand, was a young English artist, who has 
lately shown signs of mental aberration, and who is 
laboring under the delusion that this very ordinary 
picture, probably a copy of Mantegna by some obscure 
artist, is a work of the divine Raphael." 

How long I sat there with the journal before me, read- 
ing and rereading the hateful lines, I do not know. I was 
stunned, appalled by the malicious cruelty of my ene- 
mies. '•' Signs of mental aberration " ! Was it possi- 
ble that any one could be wicked enough to fabricate 
such a cruel falsehood ? What had I done ? How had 1 
acted ? Was there anything in my conduct to support 
such a statement ? It is true that the night before, 
under the most terrible provocation, I had forgotten 
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myself, and committed an act that I should regret as 
long as life lasted ; but up to that time I had been as 
calm and cool as any human being could be under the 
circumstances. 

Men that 1 knew well — artists, critics, litterateurs, 
who had always met me cordially — came in and went out 
with a cool bow or a pitying glance. I could not move. 
I sat there paralyzed by this last bitter blow. At length 
a kindly hand was laid on my shoulder. 

" Come, my dear boy, don't sit there like one dazed." 
I looked up, and Mr. Brent was standing over me. 

I pointed silently to the article that had worked such 
mischief. 

" I know it. IVe read it. It's a bit of beastly spite. 
But don't take it too seriously. No one will believe 
such an absurd story as that. They are furious because 
you thwarted their plan and got the picture away from 
them." 

" Can you remain here for an hour ? " I asked, in such 
a strained, broken voice that I myself was startled at its 
strange sound. " I wish to write a reply to this,'* strik- 
ing the paper fiercely, " and you must read it, for I am 
not sure that I can trust to my own judgment in the 
matter." 

" Very well ; I can wait. Make it hot and strong. Tell 
the whole truth, unless you wish to spare the old man." 

" No, no, I will spare no one. I have nothing to hope 
or fear. They are my bitter enemies, and I will sting 
them as they have stung me." 

I went to a table, and, seizing pen and paper, I 
wrote as briefly and forcibly as possible the true story 
of the head with the black berretta, going back to 
the time of its purchase by my father, and citing the 
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names of the different experts who had pronounced it a 
work of Raphael. And to further prove its authenticity, 
I stated the fact of the original drawing being in the 
Pinacoteca in Venice, and said that a year ago an engrav- 
ing of that drawing was in the possession of Count von 
Hardenburg, the well known German connoisseur, who 
would doubtless produce it if called upon. I then in- 
formed the public, tersely and clearly, that Count von 
Hardenburg and Lord Hardmoor had seen the picture 
several times since it had been exposed at Christie's, and 
had compared it critically with the engraving I referred 
to, and that they would doubtless support me in my 
statement, which I could prove by several witnesses. I 
then added that it was true that Lord Hardmoor, who 
formerly was not as well educated in art as he is now, 
made the grave mistake of selling the picture in Paris, 
in 1825, as an Andrea Mantegna, in defiance of the 
opinion of the greatest expert in the world, M. Michelet 
of Paris ; that the picture had then been sacrificed, and 
that it had been my life-long intention to purchase it if 
the opportunity ever offered ; that I trusted the writer 
of the article, when the truth was known to him, would 
do me the justice to acknowledge that the fact of my 
having paid eighteen thousand pounds for a work of 
Raphael was no indication of mental aberration. 

To this I signed my name in full, and handed it to Mr. 
Brent to look over. 

" Admirable, excellent, clear and cutting, with no hint 
of animosity about it," he cried, after he read it. " My 
dear fellow, you will get the best of them in the end. 
But cheer up, for Heaven's sake. You look ill and 
fagged, Fm afraid you are already regretting your bar- 
gain of yesterday." 
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" I shall never regret having bought back the picture, 
but I must always regret the consequences. I have 
quarrelled with Lord Hardmoor beyond any hope of 
reconciliation." 

" I fancied as much. He is a stubborn old brute and 
hates to be thwarted. But perhaps the young lady is 
more lenient than her father. If she loves you, she 
won't give you up so easily." 

" She worships her father. She will never forgive my 
mad act. Oh, Mr. Brent, I did worse than buy the pic- 
ture against his wishes. He insulted me, and — I forgot 
myself. I — oh, I hate to say it — I was insane for 
the moment, and — I believe 1 struck him." 

" Ah, that was bad ! My dear boy, I'm sorry for that. 
I wish you had kept cool. I wish to Heaven you had. 
Dear me ! I never should have allowed you to go there 
last night." 

" The interview would have taken place some time, and 
it would have happened all the same. I could not en- 
dure his brutal insolence," I answered, gloomily. " I 
think from the first he meant to use my buying the 
picture as a means to separate me from his daughter. 
He is completely under the control of Count von Harden- 
burg " — 

"And Mrs. Coleman Leeds," interioipted Mr. Brent. 
" I have heard all about his infatuation. Of course he 
don't know her true history." 

" Do you ? " I asked, with but faint interest. 

" I know more than I wish I did," he replied, with a 
sad smile. " She ruined a very dear friend of mine before 
she knew Von Hardenburg. Poor Leeds picked her up 
somewhere, and squandered most of his fortune on her, 
and then she gave him the cold shoulder for the German 
Count." 
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" What ! Was not he her husband ? " 

^* I don't like to say anything against a woman, but I 
believe there was a hitch somewhere — no marriage cer- 
tificate or something of the kind. However, he is dead, 
and the noble fellow left her the remnant of his fortune, 
with his forgiveness, although he hadn't seen her for 
years. By Jove ! It puzzles me how in the deuce such 
women work their way into the best society." 

"Poor Dorethea, poor motherless girl — a dove among 
these vultures," I said, despairingly. 

" If she is the right kind of a dove, she will fly to you 
in spite of all. Look at it in that way, and take heart. 
Come, now, address your paper and post it. And then 
I want you to arrange your affairs, take your Raphael, 
and come with us to Paris. We will get old Michelet to 
bombard them across the channel." 

" I can't leave London for a few days," I said, decidedly. 
" I must wait for a letter from Haddingham, and I don't 
dare expect one before to-morrow evening. Poor girl, 
what a trial for her ! How can she decide for me against 
her father ? It is impossible — she will never see me 
again — and in four days from this, she would have been 
my wife. Good God ! What a cruel wrong I have done 
her!" 

"Yes, but it's done, wrong or right. We won't 
discuss that now, and you must have the courage of your 
opinions. I don't blame you for being cut up. That's 
only natural, but regretting it won't help it. You must 
bear it like a mai^, and action is the best thing. Let us 
go around to your lodgings and take a look at the picture. 
I didn't dare to study it at Christie's. Now I know 
where I saw it, and I was right about its being in Eng- 
land. G^ldowsky told me it was in old Boehm's coUeo- 
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tion, and the old Pole bought one of my first pictures, in 
fact gave me a send-off, and I went out to his place to 
see it hung, and of course I saw the Raphael there. It 
is all clear to me now. I can even remember where it 
was placed in his gallery." 

" I wish you could have recalled it a year ago,'' I said, 
sadly. 

^*Yes, I wish to Heaven I could have. You might 
have bought it quietly from the old Jew, and saved your- 
self all this trouble. But don't let's think of that now. 
We can't interfere with the decrees of fate. Instead of 
regretting, let us try and arrange matters for the present, 
and get away from this noisy, foggy Babylon as soon as 
possible. You must have the picture properly packed, 
and you might as well attend to that now." 

" I have already ordered a box. It will be sent this 
evening. How strange," I said, bitterly, "that, now I 
have the picture, I can't look at it." 

" My poor friend, it has cost you a great deal beside 
money. But you will get over that feeling by and by, 
and you will value it just in proportion to what you have 
suffered in order to get it." 

" Perhaps so," I said, doubtfully, " but I would rather 
not look at it now." 

"Very well, just as you like. Then you niust go 
down to Richmond with us. I told my wife to be ready 
at four. Don't say no, for you must go." 

And I went, not caring how I passed the time until 
the next day, when I should know my fate beyond a 
doubt. 

I wrote my first agonized petition to Dorethea on the 
morning of the 15th — on the 16th no answer came. 
On the 17th I penned another heart-breaking prayer for 
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one word of forgiveness, whicli was returned to me, un- 
opened, on the 18th. On the 20th, the day that should 
have dawned upon my happy marriage, I was crossing 
the channel with the Brents. 

Among my baggage was a flat oak box, bound heavily 
with iron and securely locked. The porters and pas- 
sengers eyed it with curiosity, but I could not look at 
it without a shudder. 
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NATILIKA. 



Home. Again I am in my old apartment in the 
Trinata di Monti. Fortunately I found it unoccupied, 
and I engaged it at once, for there is no other place 
where I should so much like to live. I have been happy 
here, and there are only pleasant memories connected 
with it, and as the memory is all of happiness I now 
have, or am ever like to have, I live on it, and it keeps 
me from madness and death. 

Can it be possible that only two years have passed 
since I left Rome, with youth and hope in my heart, and 
love shining on me like a rosy dawn that promised a 
glorious noonday ? It is only two years, and I am here 
again, or rather what there is of me, for I am not what I 
then was. 

The padrona did not. know me, and when I told her 
who I was she gave a little cry, and said : " Oh, signore, 
you must have been very ill ; your beautiful hair is 
almost white. Dio mio! that England has ruined you." 

Yes, that England has ruined me. It is there that I 
have suffered the keenest sorrow of ftiy life, the fiercest 
struggles, the most cruel defeats. England, I should 
curse you, if my father's blood did not flow in my veins, 
if your sun did not shine on Dorethea. 

The exclamation of the padrona di casa shows that I 
351 
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am changed ; and she could see only a small part of the 
change. The long, severe illness which prostrated me 
after I reached Paris with the Brents worked fearful 
havoc with my outward man. When I recovered from 
it, I was feeble, bent, shrunk, and old. I looked like the 
parched cinder of a human being, completely consumed 
within by red-hot fires. 

Had it not been for the Brents' faithful friendship 
and constant care, I never could have survived that 
awful crisis. I gave myself, crushed, helpless, hopeless, 
into their hands, and for weeks I knew nothing, suffered 
nothing, desired nothing. The fever burned until it 
consumed youth and strength, and then it went out, and 
left me incinerated as it were, the lifeless white ashes of 
myself. 

Unhappily for me there is the closest connection 
between my mental and physical organization ; one can- 
not suffer without destroying the other. I have known 
men, Camille for one, who could endure mental torture 
without its leaving an outward trace. The flesh did not 
consume, the hair did not whiten, the eye did not lose 
its brilliancy. But for me to have a sick soul means 
also to have a sick body. To have a blighted, aged 
heart means also to have a whitened head, a dull eye, a 
palsied hand. Therefore the physical change in me 
must necessarily be greater than in many others. 

While I was thus lying under my consuming fires, 
Mr. Brent — God bless him ! — was fighting my enemies 
with the aid of Ht. Michelet. The little connoisseur is 
old and feeble, but he still wields a caustic pen. No 
sooner was the Raphael placed on exhibition in Paris 
than the battle began. The first thing was a long 
article in the Revue des Detix Mondes, written by M. 
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Michelet in his most scorching, scathing style, in which 
the whole history of the " head with the black berretta '' 
was clearly and truthfully given, and no one was spared. 
Lord Hardmoor's art pretensions were ruthlessly dis- 
sected. Count von Hardenburg was mercilessly cut up, 
and the whole plot to deprive me of the picture at the 
sale, and the subsequent cruel article in the Times, 
which was traced directly to Count von Hardenburg, 
were all exposed in the plainest and most indisputable 
manner. Scarcely had this paper been copied in the 
leading English journals when another appeared, 
written by M. Geldowsky, the Russian, who confirmed 
M. Michelet's statements in every particular from his 
own observation and knowledge. Then Lord Hardmoor 
wrote, and Count von Hardenburg wrote, and their 
friends wrote, until every journal and periodical in 
England and on the continent took up the discussion. 
Engravings of the picture and engravings of the drawing 
in Venice were published side by side, for M. Michelet 
spared neither trouble nor expense to defend the posi- 
tion he had taken, and to prove that he is the first 
connoisseur in Europe, and was never known to make a 
mistake ; and all that was done only served to make 
Lord Hardmoor more ridiculous, and to place Count von 
Hardenburg in anything but a favorable light, while the 
authenticity of the picture is proven beyond question. 
^.T. Michelet is avenged, and my father is cleared of the 
stigma of folly that has rested upon him for so many 
years, and I from the cruel charge of mental aberration, 
for having paid eighteen thousand pounds for it. 

The first time I saw M. Michelet after recovering 
from my illness, he congratulated me heartily on my 
good fortune in the possession of such a treasure, and 
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declared that I got it cheap, that there was no estimat- 
ing the value of such an exquisite work of the great 
master. Oh, my God ! had he known what that picture 
cost me, he would have spared me the cruel irony of his 
felicitations. Then, seeing how ill and broken I was, he 
cried out, indignantly ; " The English brute, to cause you 
so much trouble ! First to try to make you think your 
father an idiot, and after that to force you to pay 
eighteen thousand pounds for a picture he robbed you of, 
and, as if that was not enough, to crown his villany by 
trying to make the world believe you insane. But 
never mind, my friend, we have punished him ; he is the 
most ridiculous man in England, and to-day he would 
gladly give eighteen thousand pounds if he had never 
seen the head with the black berretta. As for the 
German, he is not worth talking about. If half I hear 
of him is true, he will eventually punish his lordship 
enough for us all." 

"He has already been punished enough," I said, 
wearily. **I have the picture, and its origin is estab- 
lished ; therefore I am satisfied. If you want to do me 
a favor, M. Michel et, I beg of you to let tlie matter drop 
here. Say what you like of Count von Hardenburg, but 
spare Lord Hardmoor. He was my guardian, and once 
was very good to me, and " — here I could say no more ; 
but I mentally added, and he is Dorethea's father. 

"Oh, there is nothing to spare, now. The world 
knows all the shameful history, and, as you say, there 
can never be any more doubt about the authenticity of 
the picture ; and, my dear boy, if you feel like parting 
with it again, I can sell it to-day for more than you paid 
for it. So, after all, you can take courage and console 
yourself with the assurance that you have got the best 
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of them, and have not lost anything either ; as I said, I 
can get more for it than you paid." 

"Thank you. You are very good to take so much 
trouble ; I have not yet thought of what I shall do with 
the picture. But if in the future I decide to part with 
it, I will let you know. I would rather sell it to France 
than to any other country." 

" You have only to offer it, and I can make the nego- 
tiations for you." 

As I was leaving, the. old man shook my hand kindly, 
and said, " Don't think of anything now but of regain- 
ing your health ; after that, everything will adjust itself 
satisfactorily." 

M. Michelet's remark about selling the picture 
awakened a train of thought in my mind, which gave me 
a gleam of hope, the first for months. If I sold the 
picture I could keep Markland Place, and establish my 
financial affairs on their former basis. I was obliged to 
mortgage my property in order to buy the picture. The 
sale of it would remove that obligation, and my position 
would be the same as before the disaster ; and then in 
time, when every one had outlived the fury and burning 
indignation, the bitterness and hate, was there not a 
possibility of my forgiveness ? At least Dorethea might 
forgive me, if T made what reparation I could. 

It would cost me nothing morally to give up the pic- 
ture, for, since my first revulsion of feeling on the day 
that I looked at it in London and turned it to the wall, 
I had never seen it. Mr. Brent placed it in the box, and 
gave it into M. MicheleVs keeping when we reached 
Paris. 

Without any occupation or interest in life, the long 
days of summer passed wearily, and autumn came. Mr. 
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Brent was making studies for a historical picture, and 
when they were finished he began to talk of returning to 
Rome. 

One day Mrs. Brent laid a copy of the Court Journal 
before me, and, pointing to a paragraph, said, " There is 
something that will interest you." It was an account of 
the marriage of Lord Hardmoor and Mrs. Coleman 
Leeds, and the ceremony was described with vulgar 
minuteness. The noble groom ; the lovely bride ; the 
magnificent toilet; the diamonds and bright eyes; the 
best man. Count von Hardenburg; the pretty maids, 
first among them the lovely daughter of the groom ; and 
so on for half a column. Sick and dizzy, I threw the 
paper aside, and covered my eyes as though I could shut 
out the hateful spectacle. 

I thought of Lady Hardmoor, just two years dead, 
and of Dorethea's grief at the time, and found myself 
wondering how she could assist at such a heartless dis- 
play ; how she could tolerate the loud, bold woman who 
had taken her gentle mother's place ; and Count von 
Hardenburg was first in everything. Perhaps he and 
Dorethea were even then betrothed. At the thought 
my head whirled^ and I grew cold and faint. 

A few evenings after, I walked slowly and feebly into 
the Champs Elys6es, and, taking a chair, I sat down near 
the Bond point, where I could watch the crowded prom- 
enade, and the unbroken line of fashionable equipages. 
I felt like a tired old man, who is no longer an actor, 
but only an observer. Troops of daintily dressed, light- 
hearted children with their coquettish nurses passed by ; 
young men and maids, with the light of love in their 
happy eyes ; staid, comfortable married couples, talk- 
ing and laughing with that mutual ease and confidence 
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which so plainly shows the relation between them. My 
eyes followed them all dreamily, without much interest 
or speculation. Now and then a bewitching face sur- 
rounded by golden hair would flit by, and I would 
start nervously, look eagerly at it, and then relapse into 
my former indifference. 

A pair of high-stepping horses attracted my attention 
as they approached at a swift pace, and behind them, 
leaning back on the cushions of an elegant landau, I 
saw Lord Hardmoor, and by his side his wife, — the new 
Lady Hardmoor, — lovely, radiant, triumphant, in her 
dark, haughty beauty ; and opposite, with her fair face 
turned toward me, smiling on Count von Hardenburg, I 
saw Dorethea, and at the same instant, swift as an inter- 
secting flash of light, she raised her eyes and saw me. 
With a cry that I could not have controlled to save my 
soul from perdition, I sprang toward the carriage, while 
she, smitten, white, and ghastly, her blue eyes and lips 
parted, leaned forward, with one long, intense gaze, and 
than sank back without a word or sign. They passed 
on and left me standing there, staring wildly after them. 
The last thing I saw was Count von Hardenburg's hand- 
some face turned toward me with a mocking smile. 
Then a sudden madness seized me, and, forgetting every- 
thing but the desire to see her again, I dashed franti- 
cally through the crowd, in and out, among the tram- 
pling feet of horses, the crushing, grinding wheels, the 
crowd that sprang aside from my wild flight, the cries, 
the jeers, the taunts ; I heard them not ; I heeded them 
not ; on and on I went, spurning every obstacle aside. 
But in vain; my speed was no match for the swift 
horses. She was gone, and the strong hand of a gen- 
darme seized me and dragged me roughly aside, saying, 
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brutally, " What devil is in you, that you dash through 
a crowd like this ? I have a great mind to lock you up." 

This brought me to my senses, and, freeing myself 
from the restraining hand of the man, I muttered some 
excuse and sank exhausted on a bench near me. 

And there I sat for hours, my head sunk on my 
breast, my eyes fixed on vacancy, outwardly still and 
cold; but inwardly a scorching flame seemed consum- 
ing me. At last, when the night was well spent, and 
the noisy din of the vast city was sinking into a 
drowsy murmur, I got up and crept slowly and wearily 
back to my apartment, where I threw myself on my 
bed, but not to sleep. Ah, no ! sleep and forgetfulness 
were banished from my pillow. I could only remember 
how near I once had been to happiness, and how far from 
it I now was. Again the faint spark of hope that 
glowed in my soul was extinguished, and dai'kness, dense 
and unutterable, settled down upon me. 

The next morning I told the Brents that I would go 
with them to Kome, and that, as far as I was concerned, 
the sooner we left the better. I could not trust myself 
so near Dorethea. I feared that at any moment I might 
commit some desperate act which would ruin me utterly. 

11. 

Now that I am back in my old apartment, with my 
studio arranged as formerly, and my easel in my fa- 
vorite place, I wonder if I shall be able to paint again ? 
I am afraid not. I seem to have lost all power of ex- 
pression. My imagination is dull and sluggish, my 
thoughts slow and heavy. Where are those swift, bright 
visions that used to flit through my brain — those glow- 
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ing inspirations, those ardent fancies, those celestial 
dreams ? Alas ! they are gone, and Kome, even Eome^ 
seems no longer the same. 

My warm sunny wall has peeled off and left gray 
mouldy patches ; the oleander with scarlet blossoms is 
dead ; the trailing vines hang in withered tufts, ragged, 
brown, forlorn. Last winter's biting frost killed the 
waxen blooms of the camellias, and they stand black and 
shrunk as though they were perishing for the loving 
care of their old friend, who sleeps away from sunlight 
and bloom, in a dark bed in the Campo Santa. My merry 
little maid Tita has burst into young womanhood, and 
married a shoemaker years older than herself, and sits 
all day in a dingy court working staidly with her husband, 
and the padrona goes with a long, sad face, because she 
misses the music of the fresh young voice so early grown 
grave and still. 

I sometimes ask myself whether the change is really 
in my surroundings, or whether it is not in me ? The 
world cannot suddenly have grown old and melancholy. 

Does not the same yellow sunset burn and glow 
yonder behind the pines ? Are there not the same 
enchanting nights, when the white moon hangs like 
a crystal globe over gardens and fountains, and the 
nightingale sings with the same plaintive sweetness ? 
And does not the lark mount to heaven in the flush of 
early morn, and the free wind sweep over the face of 
nature with the same cool, caressing touch ? 

Ah, nature has not changed, but her child has lost his 
favorite toy, and so he rushes away from his consoling 
mother, and falls to weeping and complaining. God 
knows I do not wish to become morbid and melancholy. 
I would rather take up the burden of life and go on to 
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the end bravely and cheerfully. But I am like a clock 
run down. Where is the hand that will wind me up and 
set me going again ? Where is the motive-power that 
will give me a new interest in life ? 

Ah, I know ! One ray of hope, one faint gleam, would 
set the machinery in motion again. I ask for nothing 
for myself. I only ask for the assurance that she will 
not separate herself from me forever and irretrievably ; 
that she will not marry the man I hate so bitterly ; 
for such an assurance I could bless God and live 
again. 

I have written to Walter and Edith. I have emptied 
my very heart into theirs. I have implored them to get 
me this promise from Dorethea, that I may be able to 
live and retain my senses ; for sometimes I feel that I 
have been so strained and tried that my reason is like a 
tautly drawn cord that may snap at any moment. 

I knew that I always loved Dorethea, but I never knew 
how I loved her until I lost her ; and it is another proof 
of the waywardness of my nature — that I desire most 
what I cannot have, as is the case with the picture ; 
once I hungered and longed to see it, as one longs for 
the face of his love. I searched half the world over for 
it, I sacrificed all, all for it, and now I cannot look at 
it. The box stands here before me on a heavy easel, 
chained securely to the floor, and the key is in my pocket, 
yet I cannot open it. I wish to, but I delay. I feel 
like one who longs to look at the dead face of his love, 
and yet dares not for fear of the change he may see 
there. I may as well confess the truth to myself — I am 
afraid to look at it, because I am sure if I see that 
strange, derisive smile on the lips again I shall do it 
some irreparable injury. I have no confidence in my- 
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self. I am capable at any moment of wiping out, ruin- 
ing, annihilating the treasure that has cost me so much. 

This morning Camille came to see me, and I was as 
much struck with the change in him as he was at the 
change in me. Is it another of my morbid fancies ? It 
seems to me that Oamille looked as if he had committed a 
crime. His beautiful eyes met mine guiltily. He looks 
harassed and worn, in some way ignoble, like one who is 
afraid of being detected in a dishonorable act. 

I was glad to see him, and for a moment the old flame 
flickered and glowed palely. At the sound of his voice 
my heart went out to meet his with the old warmth and 
confidence,, but something met me like an iron wall, and 
threw me back on to myself. There was an imperceptible 
barrier between us — imperceptible to all but the heart. 
Camille was friendly, but cold, formal, and reticent, 
seeming to avoid all confidences. 

What is the trouble? Has Ang61ique disappointed 
him again ? 

After some desultory conversation, I inquired about 
Madam Raymond and her daughter. 

*^What, have you not seen them?" he asked, with 
some surprise. 

" No, not yet. I have felt too ill to make visits. I 
have seen no one but Paul since I arrived." 

'* They are well," he said, with some constraint, " and 
very happy too, I suspect. Perhaps you have not heard 
that Madam Raymond has lately had a snug little com- 
petency left her by a relative in England." 

" No, I have not heard it. I am very glad for them. 
It is a great gain to them, but a great loss to art ; for 
now I suppose La Santa will never pose as a model." 
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Camille flushed hotly. " There will be no necessity 
for it, but she still considers it her duty to sit for sacred 
subjects whenever she is needed." 

" I thought before this she would have other duties/' 
1 ventured. "I thought you would follow Paul's ex- 
ample." 

"Oh, say no more of that, my friend," exclaimed 
Camille, impatiently. "That is all over. Angelique 
never loved me or she would have married me long ago. 
It is too late now. We shall never marry. She is a 
religieuse in all but name, and she will end her days in 
a convent." 

" Oh, my friend," I returned, sadly and earnestly, " is 
it well to let that sweet young love slip out of your life ? 
What can compensate you for its loss ? For God's 
sake, don't act rashly, Camille. Take warning from 
me." 

" I am not acting at all," returned Camille, coldly. 
"There is nothing to be urged on the subject. Ang6- 
lique does not love me, and she has refused decidedly 
and finally to become my wife. Heaven knows I have 
waited long and patiently. I cannot force her against 
her inclination." 

"I thought she loved you when I left Rome. You 
remember her sweetness — her devotion." 

" Yes, I remember all. Would to God I could forget ! 
I thought she loved me then." 

" Camille, my dear friend, if she has changed, are you 
sure that it is not your own fault ? " 

The blood mounted again to his face, and he turned 
away his eyes. " My own fault," he cried, excitedly. " I 
loved her — I worshipped her, and she might have con- 
trolled my destiny, but she preferred her religion, her 
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dreams, her ideal life. Say no more. I tell you it is 
too late. I am in bondage to the devil, and nothing can 
release me now." 

"Oh, my poor friend! We have both lost — you in 
one way, I in another." 

" Lost ! Yes, that is the word," he exclaimed, with a 
harsh, mocking laugh. " Lost — lost ! But don't think 
I am complaining. I am satisfied if Angelique is." 
Then he abruptly changed the conversation, and soon 
after went away, promising to come again when he had 
more leisure. 

Yesterday, my dear master and madam came to see me. 
They were much shocked to find me so ill and changed. 
My dear motherly friend took me in her arms and wept 
over me, while M. Ingres wiped away a furtive tear. 
He, as well as the rest of Europe, has heard the history 
of the head with the black berretta, and, from the curious 
looks he turned toward the iron-bound box on the easel, 
I know he was anxious to see it. But he did not mention 
it. Doubtless he has heard from Mr. Brent of my reluc- 
tance to look at it. I despise myself for this weakness, 
but I cannot overcome it. Some time I hope I shall 
be stronger, and able to get the better of this singular 
impression. 

After the first sadness of our meeting passed, dear 
madam began to talk in her cheerful way of all that had 
happened since I left Kome, and the conversation natu- 
rally turned to Camille and Ang61ique. 

"We are disappointed, greatly disappointed, in Ca- 
mille," she said, impatiently; "and we think he has 
treated Ang61ique badly." 

"Don't say we, my love," interrupted the master j 
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then, turning to me with a smile, " My wife and I can 
never agree about this matter. She insists that Camille 
has treated Ang^lique badly, and 1 insist that Angelique 
has treated him badly. Has not she kept the poor 
fellow in a state of harrowing anxiety for two years, 
with her impressions, her conscience, and her piety, and 
at last refused him absolutely ? " 

" Ah, that is yoar way of putting it, my friend," re- 
turned madam, severely. " You know Angelique would 
have married him in the end if he had not made himself 
ridiculous with the Princess Natilika." 

Again the Princess Natilika. 

" Why, my dear, you can't say a man is ridiculous for 
admiring the Princess." 

" Yes, certainly, when he is loved by an angel like La 
Santa." 

"That is just it. I have always said she is too 
angelic. A man wants a more womanly woman. Now, 
the Princess just strikes the happy medium." 

" Oh, my friend, you shall not praise her in my pres- 
ence," cried madam, excitedly. Then, turning to me, she 
said, "My dear Felix, you don't know this woman — this 
Princess that all the men are crazy about. She is beau- 
tiful, therefore she is perfect to them ; but to the most 
of her own sex she is odious." 

" My dear, my love," remonstrated M. Ingres, " don't 
be too severe." 

" You know my opinion of her, and I am not alone in 
thinking her an adventuress and an intrigante.'^ 

" What ! " I asked, " is she not respectable ? I have 
heard the Brents speak of her, and I thought she was 
quite in the fashionable swim last winter." 

" That is true ; she was. She is beautiful and riclu 
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She lives in a princely suite of apartments in the Conti 
Palace, and entertains magnificently ; but there is some- 
thing wrong about her, something weird, uncanny. She 
meddles in politics, religion, and all the free questions of 
the day ; and I have heard it hinted that she is always 
surrounded with the new liberal party. There is no 
doubt that she is a suspecte, and probably she is even 
now under surveillance. Camille is with her a great 
deal, and their names are already connected in these 
idle reports ; any one can see that our friend has changed 
for the worse, and that he is completely in her power.'* 

"Will he marry her?" 

" Mon Dieu ! Marry her ; why, she claims to have an 
old husband in St. Petersburg — Prince something, an 
unpronounceable Eussian name." 

" But Czorsky, a Russian painter here, says he never 
heard of him among the nobility," interrupted the mas- 
ter. "However, that don't matter. If she has no hus- 
band, so much the better for our friend ; there will be 
no one to call him to account. But, jesting apart, I am 
grieved for Camille. You remember when you left 
Rome what strides he was making in his profession. 
As soon as he met that woman he neglected art, and now 
I doubt if he is doing anything." 

" How does he live ? " I asked. 

" God only knows, unless his brother makes him an 
allowance." 

"How fortunate for Angelique that she did not marry 
him a year ago," said madam. 

" But how unfortunate for him," returned the master. 
" If she had married him she would have influenced him 
to lead a better life." 

" Nonsense ! " exclaimed madam, with conviction. 
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" Ang61ique would have thrown herself away and done 
him no good. He would have yielded to this siren all 
the same. I thank God every day that the sweet girl 
had the strength and purity of soul to cling to her con- 
victions. Camille will never know what a treasure he 
has lost." 

III. 

This evening I was sitting here alone, lost in gloomy 
reflections, when Madam Raymond and Angelique came 
to visit me. How good of them to seek me out in my 
solitude ! I wished to see them, but I cannot bring 
myself to return to any of my old haunts. Besides, I 
am really very weak and ill, and I lack the energy to 
throw off this lassitude which seems to be gaining on 
me. Every day I am reminded of my illness so long 
ago in England. But now I have no Dorethea to win 
me back to health. 

I know how very ill I have been, and what a wreck 
I am, by the impression I make on my friends when 
I first meet them. Angel ique's sweet face grew pale 
and sad while she held my hand and looked at me 
silently, and Madam Eaymond tried to smile as she 
said, " Oh, we can never, never let you go to England 
again ! That black, foggy climate does not suit you. 
You are grown too thin and pale." 

" Yes, England is fatal to me," I said, drawing chairs 
near the window, where we could see the beautiful 
sunset while we talked. "I took youth and health 
and hope there, and I have brought back a miserable 
ruin of all." 

" But now you are here again, we will help you to 
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gain back all you have lost," returned Ang^lique, her 
eyes still fixed on me with sad surprise. 

I looked from one to the other. Madam Eaymond 
appears bright and happy. Her good fortune has come 
late, but it is none the less welcome ; and Ang^lique — I 
expected to see some signs of sorrow and regret in her 
face, but there were none ; as she sat with the faint 
reflection of the sunset upon her, she was the incarnation 
of purity and peace. Looking at her calm, gentle face, I 
felt abashed and humbled that I, a man, should be 
weaker in my sorrow than that frail girl, who must 
feel the keenest pangs of disappointment. Suddenly, I 
felt a new impulse of stren'gth and hope. If she had 
conquered, why could not I ? The sanctuary of sorrow 
where she had found a refuge was also open to me. 

In the solemn twilight we talked long and earnestly, 
and our confidences were mutual. Ang^lique spoke 
voluntarily of Camille. " My feelings are not changed 
toward him," she said. " If you remember, long ago, I 
told you that I could not marry him. I never really felt 
that I could, although, when he recovered from that 
dreadful illness, I thought it was my duty. I thought 
he was spared for me, and that I could help him better 
if I were with him always. But I know it was not 
intended that I should be his wife. Mama understands 
it now," with a tender glance at her mother, "and she 
is quite satisfied." 

" Yes," said Madam Kaymond, " I am glad to know 
that I shall always have my child, and I can see now 
that her marriage with M. de Br^court would have been 
a serious mistake." 

" You must not think because I cannot marry Camille 
that I have no interest in him, I love him as I always 
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have ; I think of him constantly ; I want to save his soul ; 
I pray to God always for his happiness and eternal 
welfare. I think it is a work I have to do on earth. 
He is very miserable, although no one knows it. Even 
the Princess thinks he has the lightest heart among all 
her friends.'' 

" Do you know the Princess ? " I asked, turning to 
Madam Raymond. 

" Oh, yes. She has been very kind to us. We were 
invited to her receptions, and we went with every one 
else, and Ang^lique has the idea that the Princess, aside 
from all her gayety, is a prey to profound melancholy, 
and my enthusiastic child- thinks that she is another 
wandering lamb to be restored to the fold. Entre notes, 
Ang^lique has the spirit of a missionary. She wants to 
make converts of every one she likes." 

"Mama does not mean that I want to convert them to 
the church," said Ang^iique, smiling gravely. " I have 
another religion. I want to interest the Princess in the 
higher life. She has great influence, she is a power for 
good or evil, and there is a close friendship between her 
and Camille. If she were less worldly and more spirit- 
ual, she could lead Camille upward — she could help me 
to save him." 

Madam Raymond looked at me, and then at her 
daughter with a sad, pitying look, and said, gravely, 
" My child, you feel too deeply in this matter, far too 
deeply. I think the Princess is quite satisfied with the 
life she is leading, and M. de Br^court also. There is 
no reason why you should be unhappy about them, or 
why you should be accountable to their Creator for their 
salvation. Let us lea^e them to their own devices and 
think of some one else." 
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"Oh, mama, that would be impossible; whom else 
have I to think of but Camille ? '' 

While she spoke I could only look at her in astonish- 
ment. What unselfish devotion! What nobility and 
purity of soul ! Not one pang of jealousy toward the 
woman who had won her lover from her ; not one word 
of blame or reproach for him ; only an intense desire for 
his happiness here and hereafter. Surely she must be 
free from all human weakness. 

Comparing myself with her I felt the infinite supe- 
riority of such a soul. If she suffered, no one knew it. 
She made her sorrow sublime by her self-renunciation. 

Why could I not do the same ? Here was my chance 
of salvation — to give up all, even happiness, and instead, 
find blessedness. Swift as a flash these thoughts passed 
through my mind, and when she turned to me and said, 
earnestly, " Mr. Brent has told me about the wonderful 
picture. Will you show it to me now ? " I could not 
refuse. 

Her earnest eyes were fixed on me, full of gentle 
sympathy, as my trembling fingers turned the key and 
threw back the cover. Why had I so dreaded to look 
at that picture ? What a sick, morbid soul I must have 
had, to see anything in that divine work to call up evil 
passions. The soft evening light brought out the glow- 
ing tints of the oval face ; the eyes looked on me with 
a sweet welcome; the exquisite lips curved in their 
tender, serene smile. It was the old love, the light of 
youth and happiness that shone on me foom that dark 
canvas, as we stood silently and reverently before it. 

** It is wonderful ! " said Ang^lique, at length. *< I 
can understand now why you love this picture. It does 
not appeal to the senses only. It appeals to the soul." 
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"It is like a living face looking at you from the 
frame ; one expects it to move and speak," cried Madam 
Raymond. " You will never be alone while you have 
it." 

For the first time since I owned the picture, I feel that 
I have found my old friend, that other part of me which 
I have been so long seeking. 

• » • • • 

An incident has just occurred which has some interest 
for me as well as a little mystery. I am walking daily 
and regularly, and I find that the exercise is beneficial, 
although I am still weak, and creep about in this invig- 
orating autumn weather slowly and feebly. I was rest- 
ing awhile on the Pincio, leaning on the wall and looking 
down into the square below, when some one approached ; 
and, looking up, I saw one of the sacconi, or penitents, 
in his ghostly white robe, standing near me, and silently 
regarding me, with strange, wistful eyes, through the 
aperture in his mask. He did not offer me his box for 
alms, and, after standing irresolute for a moment, he 
walked slowly away, and leaned on the wall at a little 
distance from me. 

I continued my walk, and thought no more of him 
until I was crossing the square, when I saw that he was 
close behind me, or another of exactly the same height 
and movement; tall, and rather slow and stately. These 
figures are so common in Eome that, after the first 
shock, one becomes accustomed to seeing them stalking 
along like ghosts in broad daylight. Therefore I did not 
attach any importance to this second encounter, and it 
was not until I reached the Church of Sant' Andrea 
delle Fratte that I found he was still following me. 

The church was open, and looked quiet and restfuL I 
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entered, as I often do at that hour, and walked slowly 
about in the gathering gloom. When I went out, the 
Saccone was near, and went out with me ; when I lifted 
the heavy curtain, he glided through the door, and as he 
passed close to me I am sure that he whispered my 
name. It was scarcely more than a sigh, yet my name 
sounded distinctly in ray ear. 

Who can be following me in that disguise, and what 
motive has he for doing it ? 

At last I have received letters from England, from 
Walter and Edith. Walter writes of the gay doings at 
the Hall ; of the dinners and entertainments to intro- 
duce Lady Hardmoor to the country gentry, where she 
queens it to her heart's satisfaction. He says that she 
is very popular, and that Lord Hardmoor is in the 
seventh heaven of happiness. Count von Hardenburg 
spends most of his time at the Hall, and is devoted to 
Dorethea, although she is quite changed toward him. 
It is said that he has proposed and been decidedly re- 
fused ; that Lady Hardmoor does not favor the match ; 
and that she and Dorethea are not as intimate as mother 
and daughter should be. 

Edith's friendly letter is like dew from heaven on the 
dry, scorched soil of my heart. She has talked with 
Dorethea, and even prevailed on her to listen to my 
letter, for only once, and under the promise that she 
would never speak of me again. " She wept bitterly," 
says Edith, " and told me that I could say to you that 
she had forgiven you, but that she could never see you 
again ; that she had promised her father never even to 
mention your name, and that she could not be tempted 
to disobey him. That you were parted from her forever 
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on earth, but, if it would be of any comfort for you to 
know that she would never marry Count von Harden- 
burg, you could rest assured that such a thing is impos- 
sible. She loves you as deeply as ever," adds Edith, 
with heavenly consolation, " and the poor child is fret- 
ting silently, and trying to hide it from those around her. 
The sight of you in Paris, so ill and broken, was a great 
shock to her, and she is thankful to know that you are 
in Rome and improving in health. You must not be 
surprised at Dorethea's determination to obey her father. 
You have disappointed her grievously, and she has lost 
confidence in you. She thinks if you had really loved her 
that you would not have given her up for a picUire, and 
she feels that your treatment of her father was unpro- 
voked and unjustifiable. Now, my dear cousin," says 
Edith in conclusion, "you know that Walter and I 
really love you and sympathize with you in your trouble, 
but we cannot speak of you again to Dorethea. I am 
very fond of her, and we are excellent friends, but if I 
continue to act as a mediator between you and her, she 
will distrust me and I shall risk losing her confidence 
and affection. But I promise you to give you frequent 
news of Dorethea, and I will never lose an opportunity 
to further your cause when I can do so to advantage ; 
and I can give you this assurance : She loves you, and 
she will never marry any one elseP 

Since reading this letter a new heaven and a new 
earth is open to me. Again I can live and struggle with 
the demons of darkness and doubt. Oh, my Dorethea, 
be- true to me, and God only knows what happiness may 
yet be ours. I will win your confidence again. You 
shall trust me again, and know that I am worthy of your 
love. . . . 
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I have begun a large picture of a Christian Martyr, — 
my first religious subject, — and La Santa has promised 
to be the model for my young martyr. My master, 
Paul, and Mr. Brent all approve of my study, and en- 
courage me to carry out my plan, which they say is 
sublime. With God's help I intend to make something 
noble of it. My health is improving ; I am calm and 
patient, and reconciled to my present life. 

My studio. is my sanctuary, and my saint is the noble 
picture that has scourged as well as blessed me. And I 
am not the only one who worships at this shrine of art. 
So many have asked to see the wonderful painting that 
I have been obliged to set apart a day each week for a 
public reception ; and, now that the Christmas festivities 
are approaching, and the city full of strangers, my 
studio is thronged from morning until night, and there 
can be no surer proof of the origin of the picture than 
its remarkable influence over every one who sees it. 
Even those who know but little of art are fascinated 
with it, and gaze and gaze and return to gaze again. 

To-day I received a letter from the commission of the 
Pontifical Chalcographic Department, composed of the 
most eminent professors of St. Luke's Academy, request- 
ing permission "to make a drawing from the famous 
picture by Eaphael Sanzio in your possession, in order 
that it may afterwards be faithfully produced in an 
engraving, to be published on account of the Chalco- 
graphic Department itself, a homage due to so magnifi- 
cent a work, and to its immortal author." 

I have sent a copy of this letter to the London jour- 
nals ; although I think by this time the British public 
is pretty well convinced that one of the greatest treas- 
ures of art was exposed in a sales-room of its capital for 
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more than a week, and that not one of its artists, critics, 
or connoisseurs recognized in it the hand of the divine 
master. Will not that be a burning shame as long as 
England has an art history ? 

Again the Saccone, This morning, while a party of 
Germans was examining the Raphael with guttural ex- 
clamations of delight, my studio door was pushed open, 
and he entered slowly. Stalking majestically up to the 
group around the picture, he startled them by suddenly 
thrusting his box in their faces. One of the ladies, with 
a shudder and a faint cry, dropped a few haiocchi into 
it, and he turned silently away and glided out, after 
giving me an expressive glance from eyes that look 
hollow and sombre from their ghastly setting. 

Who can it be ? A sudden thought strikes me. Is it 
Gamille ? Can Camille be doing penance in this sin- 
gular way ? No ; the idea is absurd. Camille has not 
enough reverence for religion ; and, besides, what has he 
done to cause him to wear the garb of a penitent. The 
incident is trivial, yet, for some reason, this majestic 
ghostly figure disturbs me. 

IV. 

Paul and Laura have tormented me all winter to go 
with them to one of the Princess Natilika's receptions, 
and I have promised to accompany them this evening. 
I have had no particular reason for not going, only that 
I have not been in society this winter ; unless one calls 
the quiet intellectual evenings at the Villa Medici, or 
the little musical parties at Madam Raymond's, society. 
I enjoy, again, quiet visits to my friends ; but I have 
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very little disposition for fashionable crowds and mis- 
cellaneous throngs, such as, I fancy, one meets at the 
Princess Natilika's. But I will confess that I am a 
little curious to see the woman every one is talking 
about, and who exercises such a powerful influence over 
Camille. She is certainly the most famous woman in 
Kome. What with her beauty, her wealth, her dia- 
monds, her toilets, and her receptions, together with her 
secret political reunions, her religious vagaries, her 
charities, her eccentricities, she is a never-failing subject 
of wonder, admiration, or contempt. 

Respectable people slander her and fear her, and yet 
they attend her gay routs as much, I fancy, from curi- 
osity as from love of pleasure. 

Camille must devote himself to her with the closest 
assiduity, for his former friends scarcely see him. The 
Villa Medici knows him no more, and his handsome face 
is never seen now bending over the music on Madam 
Raymond's piano. Angelique, sweet angel, watches 
him from afar, with tender solicitude, and softly 
wonders if he is happier, and if the Princess is really 
aspiring toward the higher life. For some reason he 
seems to avoid me ; and although in his brief meet- 
ings I have tried to induce him to speak of his new en- 
chantress, he never mentions her name, nor refers to 
her in any manner. I think he is rather ashamed, 
knowing that I know so much of his former love 
episode, to be so soon again the victim of another irreg- 
ular attachment. Whatever the reason may be, there 
is no longer any intimacy or confidence between us. 
The master and Paul mourn over him, and Mr. Brent 
calls him the lost Pleiad, while I keep my regret locked 
in my own soul. . . . 
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When we entered the Conti Palace the indications of 
pomp and ceremony rather astonished me, and I looked 
at Paul inquiringly. 

"I told you she entertained in princely style," he 
said, smiling at my surprise. '^ I can assure you it is all 
quite regal.'' 

"Not one of the Koman princesses excels her in 
splendor," remarked Laura. " They say her husband 
owns a silver mine, and I am sure he must, if he pays 
all her bills. Why, she throws away more on one 
evening's entertainment than we spend in a year." 

"My love, her husband is not a poor artist, but," 
he paused, looked at his wife and shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and then added, "what an excellent thing it would 
be for Camille if she were a widow." 

" How can you be so mercenary, Paul ? " exclaimed 
Laura. "But please don't discus^ her on her very 
tlireshold." 

The stately salon presented a dazzling appearance 
as we entered. The blaze of waxen candles, jewels, 
flowers, exquisite toilets, rich uniforms, with here and 
there a touch of the scarlet aud purple of the church, 
formed a bewildering mass of color and light. 

Under a crystal chandelier that poured its soft light 
over her, I caught a glimpse of an enchanting creature in 
pale blue and silver, with a mass of red-gold hair, and 
ablaze with diamonds. She was surrounded by a group 
of young Eoman nobles, and Camille stood near her, 
talking to an elderly woman in black velvet, who held 
an enormous bouquet of scarlet camellias. 

" There she is," said Laura, softly. " The one in blue 
and silver is the Princess Natilika, and the old lady is a 
French countess who lives with her." 
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As I followed in Laura's wake toward the radiant 
creature, I was seized with a sudden vertigo. The room 
whirled around me, and the lights made fantastic circles. 
I saw a hundred Natilika's revolving around one ghastly 
face, the face of Camille, whose eyes met mine just as I 
was trying to bow to the Princess. 

Other guests took my place, and I drew back, leaning 
heavily against Paul, who was nearest me. 

" Are you ill ? '' he whispered. 

"Yes." 

" Come in here " ; and he raised a curtain that covered 
the door of a small room, filled with rare pictures. 

" For Heaven's sake, what ails you ? " he asked. 

" I am ill. The lights, the heat, that woman ! Oh, 
Paul, have you not recognized her ? " 

" Who ? what ? " 

" The Princess Natilika. She is the woman we saw 
with Camille that day in the Bois. She is the woman 
who ruined him in Paris.'' 

^'Mon Dieu! you are right. I knew I had seen her 
before, but where I could not remember. Good heavens ! 
Camille is shameless. He has allowed me to introduce 
Laura to his mistress." 

"And Ang^lique," I said. "That innocent girl I he 
has deceived her ! " 

"What had we better do ? " asked Paul, aghast. 

" Nothing ; we can do nothing." 

" I will call Camille to an account for his villany," he 
said, hotly. 

" No, no, you can't do that ; and for Heaven's sake don't 
let the ladies know of our discovery. You can manage 
to keep Laura away from her in the future, and I will 
give Madam Raymond a hint. Ang61ique must not 
meet her again." 
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^* By Heavens ! she shall leave Rome. Camille must 
get her away from here quietly." 

" I will speak to Camille. He told me of his affair in 
Paris, but he never knew I had seen the woman. I can 
speak to him better than any one else. Leave it to me, 
dear Paul. I have recovered myself. Now let us go to 
Laura. I don't think she noticed my surprise and con- 
fusion." 

The first person I saw when I returned to the salon 
was Ang61ique talking to the Princess. The girl was 
holding one of Natilika's gloved hands in both of hers, 
and her gentle eyes were raised in confiding love to the 
beautiful face leaning toward her. It was an exquisite 
group, and the large old lady in black, with the bouquet 
of flaming camellias, made an effective background. 

Camille had disappeared, and I looked for him in vain. 
He must have suspected from my face that I knew his 
secret, and therefore wished to avoid me. 

As soon as I could find an opportunity, I gave my 
arm to Madam Eaymond and led her away from the 
crowd. " I have something to say to you of a private 
nature," I said, in explanation. "I want to ask you to 
try to keep Ang61ique away from the Princess Nati- 
lika." 

"Why, my friend, why should I? Is there any 



reason 



? " 



" She is not a suitable acquaintance for a young girl." 
"Do you know anything against her? or is it only sus- 
picion and the gossip that one hears ? " 

"I know, dear madam, that Ang^lique must not be 
intimate with her. Don't force me to say any more. I 
don't want to denounce the woman if she is trying to be 
respectable." 
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" The Princess is not altogether to my liking/' said 
Madam Eaymond, after a moment's thought; "but 
Ang61ique is fascinated with her. You know how 
decided my child is in her preferences. I'm afraid 
I can't induce her to renounce this friendship unless 
I can convince her that the Princess is unworthy; 
and even if I could do that, she has such peculiar 
ideas, she might consider it her duty to try to save 
her," and Madam Raymond smiled sadly. 

" I know that Ang^lique is unlike other girls of her 
age. She lives in a higher sphere, and she is so pure in 
heart that she might touch pitch and not be defiled. 
But I don't like to think of her being in the society of 
that woman." 

"But is it not dreadful for every one to be so deceived. 
There is Camille ! he admires her greatly, and thinks her 
perfect." 

" A man can take care of himself," I said, bitterly, " but 
Ang^lique must not be allowed to visit her. There are 
all sorts of rumors about her, and some day there will 
be a great esclandre, and her intimate friends will be 
compromised." 

" Oh, my dear Felix, you alarm me ! What can I do ? " 

" Will not Ang^lique take a hint from you, and drop 
her quietly ? " 

"My child is so different from most people. The 
moment she thinks a person misjudged or wronged, that 
moment she considers it her duty to espouse his or her 
cause. She is so fond of the Princess that she will 
never believe aught against her. Oh, I wish she would 
leave Eome." 

" She may be obliged to sooner than we think, if the 
Pontifical government discovers that she is engaged 
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in political intrigue. There is no doubt but she is 
closely watched, and some one may denounce her at any 
moment." 

While I was speaking, I noticed a slight movement 
behind the curtains of a window that opened on a wide 
loggia. Looking closely, I caught a glimpse of a white 
figure. The wind fluttered the curtain apart, and I dis- 
tinctly saw the Saccone, with his gloomy eyes fixed on 
me, I started forward, when he made a deprecating 
motion with his hand and glided away. 

Madam Eaymond noticed my sudden movement, and 
said, " Was there not some one near the window ? I 
thought I had a glimpse of a white figure." 

"There was," I replied, "and it is most likely a spy 
employed by the government. The man had on a pen- 
itent's robe. What is he doing here ? " 

" Ob, the Saccone, Then you have not heard of the 
Saccone, They say that one has followed the Princess 
all winter. Wherever she goes, he is always near her. 
It is quite romantic. No one can discover who he is, 
where he comes from, or where he goes. I am told that 
he annoys the Princess, that she is always nervous when 
she sees him, and that she has employed some one to 
watch him. Prince Catoloni told of a little incident 
that occurred at a masked ball at the Apollo. He was 
dancing with an exquisite evening star, in blue gauze 
covered with diamonds, and was crazy to discover who 
she was ; a few moments after, he saw her floating away 
in the arms of a tall, elegant figure in the robe of a sac- 
cone. Suddenly, while he watched their graceful evo- 
lutions, she wrenched herself away from her partner's 
arms, and fairly flew to Catoloni, whom she grasped 
frantically and begged to take her away directly. She was 
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SO agitated that the Prince thought she would faint, so 
he took her into a box, where he was obliged to use 
restoratives. When he removed her mask, much to 
his astonishment he saw that she was the Princess Nati- 
lika. She explained her alarm by saying that the man 
must be a thief who introduced himself in that disguise, 
for he had tried to wrench the diamond necklace from 
her neck. The Prince immediately acquainted the 
police with the facts of the case ; but the tall Saccone 
could not be found. The Princess thinks he is a robber 
who is after her diamonds, and she seldom wears them 
when she goes out." 

"My dear madam, you see there is some mystery 
about the woman, and it is better to avoid her in time. 
If there is any political trouble, she may involve her 
friends in her downfall." 

" What do you advise me to do ? " she asked, anxiously. 

" Try to keep Ang61ique away from her for the pres- 
ent, and I will see if the Princess cannot be induced to 
leave Rome. It is just the season for the fashionable 
exodus to Naples. Perhaps she will decide to go south 
for a while." 

" Oh, I wish she would ; it would save so much annoy- 
ance. You can't think, my dear friend, how I hate to 
interfere with any of Ang^lique's pet plans. I am so 
often obliged to thwart her, and yet she has her own 
way in the end. She has quite set her persistent little 
soul on converting the Princess, who, you know, belongs 
to the Greek Church. Ang61ique thinks if she were a 
Catholic she could reach her more easily." 

I have just had a stormy interview with Camille. 
He is furious with himself, with me, with every one. 
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He acknowledges his fault, and accuses himself bitterly, 
and the only excuse he offers is his love. His love! 
think of that ! Oh Love ! what follies are committed in 
thy name. 

" Can you expect me to denounce and ruin the woman 
I love ? " he cried, fiercely. '* I tell you she is changed. 
She is another being ; she has no longer the cruel temp- 
tations of poverty. She has given her youth and beauty 
to an old man for his wealth and name, and she wishes 
to be respectable. Can I drag her down ? — can I proclaim 
to the world that she was once disreputable ? I repeat to 
you that I love her, wildly, madly, as I did in the first 
flush of my passion. I have forgotten all the past, all the 
cruelty, all the wrong, all the suffering, and I love her, 
and shall always love her, and I will go with her to 
eternal ruin rather than give her up. As for our friends, 
I did not introduce them, I did not invite them. They 
came with the rest of the world to share her pleasures and 
feast at her table. And Ang61ique, Natilika loves her," 
— I shuddered at the thought, — " and it is a sign that 
there is much latent goodness in her when she can love 
as innocent a being as Ang^lique, and she will never 
harm her ; she is devoted to that saintly creature. How, 
then, can you call her all evil ? I never encouraged the 
intimacy between them ; it came about naturally. The 
Princess knows that I wanted to marry Ang61ique, and 
there is not one thought of jealousy in her heart. She 
loves the girl, and listens to her as reverently as though 
the Madonna spoke to her. You need not fear ! she will 
never stain the purity of such a soul, and La Santa has 
a singular influence over the Princess. Often after they 
talk together, she is melancholy and distraite, declares 
that she is weary of the world, and would like to give up 
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everything for a religious life, and she is quite sincere 
for the time, and her charity is enough to save a soul. 
She gives to the poor and suffering with both hands.'^ 

" My dear Camille," I said, moved in spite of myself 
by his passionate defence of the woman who had been 
his evil genius, " you plead her cause nobly ! I hope she 
will not deceive you again." 

" It does not matter," he said, stubbornly, " whether 
she deceives me or not. I deserve my fate, and I am 
ready for it. I would rather share eternal torment with 
her than live in Paradise without her. I have cast in my 
lot with hers, and where she goes I shall go with her." 

" Erom all I hear, she may go to Sant' Angelo. Are 
you ready to go there with her ? " 

"Yes — even to hell," he returned, savagely. 

" My poor friend, you will live to regret your folly." 

"No," he said, gloomily, "I will not live to regret it." 

" I see there is nothing I can say or do for you." 

" Nothing — only I beg of you not to betray her. Let 
the world think well of her as long as it will." 

"I shall say nothing," I replied. "But, remember, 
if harm comes to Angelique, I shall hold you accountable. 
She has neither father nor brother, and I intend to be 
both to her. However, let me tell you that I think it 
would be well for the Princess to leave Eome. In that 
way she can avoid all disagreeable complications." 

" Perhaps you are right," he returned, eagerly. " She 
has been a little indiscreet in expressing her political 
views, and I am afraid she is watched. Yes, I agree 
with you, — she had better leave Rome." 
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Sevebal weeks have passed, and Natilika has not left 
Rome, and, as far as I know, there is no change in the 
relations between her and society. 

It is true, I see but little of my friends, as I am work- 
ing steadily on my picture, which promises well. 

La Santa has not yet given me the sittings she 
promised. She has been in religious retirement for the 
last two weeks, as is the custom here during Lent. I 
was glad to know of it, as it keeps her away from the 
Princess. 

I can understand the fascination such a woman as 
Natilika has for a girl like Ang^lique. She is a romance 
to her. Her beauty and wealth, and the mystery that 
surrounds her, make her very interesting and poetical. 
Besides, there is a charm, a magnetism about her, in her 
eyes, in her voice, that is quite irresistible. To-day she 
came to see the Eaphael. My studio was full of visitors, 
and among them were some very pretty women; but 
they paled into insignificance beside her. Her manners 
are natural and gi*acious, and her voice so musical that, 
listening to it, one even forgets the beauty of her face. 
Ah, she has the fatal gift ! Poor Camille ! While look- 
ing at her, I could almost find it in my heart to excuse 
him. 

Prince Catoloni, a wealthy young Roman, was with 
her. He too seems to be under the spell, and she is cer- 
tainly very gracious to him. ' While she was laughing and 
talking, the centre of a bright group, who should suddenly 
appear in the door but the ghostly penitent ! He stood 
quite still, with his eyes, that seemed to burn and glow 
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with lurid fire, fixed on the Princess, and T could see his 
chest expand and dilate, the folds of his robe tremble and 
shiver, and his slender fingers creep together and twist 
and writhe as though he were in agony. Walking quietly 
toward him, I was at his side before he noticed me. I 
could hear his suppressed breathing, and see the swollen, 
knotted veins in his hands. Those hands ! — ah, I knew 
them ! Bending toward him, I whispered, " Polonae ! " 
He started, gave me a quick, keen glance, lifted his 
hands with the palms outward, made a slightly negative 
motion with his head, and, with a backward step, glided 
out, letting the portiere fall between us, and no one 
noticed him. The Princess went on with her light banter. 
Catoloni hung over her enchanted, while the others 
laughed heartily at her merry sallies. But I felt as 
though a cold wind had swept over me, and chilled me 
to the marrow. 

I have just returned from my walk, and find a letter 
from England, from Walter — the first for a month. 
What a welcome sight ! how my heart throbs, and with 
what a wild thrill the blood dashes through my veins 
when I see one of those letters with her majesty's head 
in the corner, for then I know I shall hear something of 
Dorethea, my darling ! — ever mine, though this mourn- 
ful silence lies between us. 

Now I have read my letters, I am unutterably sad. 
Dorethea is ill, or, rather, ailing. They have had a doctor 
down from London ; and Edith says, in her cheerful, reas- 
suring way, that it is nothing serious, only a nervous 
attack and a slight cold ; and then she adds : " But, con- 
fidentially, dear Felix, Dorethea is fretting. She is very 
unhappy with her new mother. They are not congenial. 
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and the breach widens every day. Walter will tell you 
of the trouble at the Hall." 

Then I turn eagerly to Walter's letter. What is this ? 
"Count von Hardenburg and Lord Hardmoor have 
quarrelled. I know nothing of the cause, nor the partic- 
ulars," he says. " The house was full of company for 
the Christmas holidays. We were there for a week. 
The trouble began with the Claverhouses. It is said 
that Lady Hardmoor was rude to May Claverhouse, who 
had received special attention from Count von Harden- 
burg. You know May is an heiress. Lady Claverhouse 
resented Lady Hardmoor^s rudeness to her daughter, 
and complained to his lordship. Then there was a terri- 
ble scene between my uncle and his wife, and afterwards 
an awful tempest in the study between his lordship and 
the Count. Their angry voices were distinctly heard 
outside by the servants, and all manner of shameful 
things were whispered about. However, the result was 
that Count von Hardenburg was driven hurriedly to the 
station, and his baggage sent after him. The next morn- 
ing the Claverhouses left, and my lady remained in her 
room for several days ill with a cold. Lord Hardmoor 
was suddenly called away on important business, and 
Dorethea was left to entertain the remaining guests. 
But it was easy to see that she was under a severe 
mental strain. Her face was very pale, and her eyes 
had a frightened, sorrowful look, which was pitiful to see. 
Edith did all she could to help her until the last guest 
had gone ; then my poor cousin broke down and went to 
bed. She remained in her room several days, and when 
her father returned to the Hall, he had the doctor down 
from London, who pronounced her illness a nervous 
attack. 
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" Of what happened between my uncle and Count von 
Hardenburg, we really know no more than the rumors 
we hear. Dorethea has never mentioned the subject; 
but we notice that she never speaks of the Count. Lord 
Hardmoor is very gloomy, and her ladyship remains 
most of thfe time in her own apartment. She has sud- 
denly become an invalid, but I think she will recover 
when she goes to town, which she talks of doing soon. 
I believe she does not like the country. One of the ru- 
mors — which, I suppose, I ought not to repeat, as it may 
not be true — is that my uncle has lost a large amount of 
money through some unfortunate speculation of the 
Count's. Whether that be true or not, one thing is cer- 
tain ; there has been very serious trouble between Lord 
Hardmoor and Count von Hardenburg, for my uncle is 
greatly changed. You remember how youthful and gay 
he was last winter ; now he seems old, morose, and irri- 
table, much as he did just after my aunt's death. I 
think he is greatly disappointed in his domestic rela- 
tions." 

These letters have given me a great deal to think of, 
and my feelings are of a mixed character — sorrow and 
elation, if the two emotions can be combined. I suffer 
for Dorethea, sweet soul ! she is ill, and she has had 
another rude shock. But at last she has discovered that 
I Was not unjust to Von Hardenburg. Lord Hardmoor 
has learned of something horribly dishonorable, to 
change him so suddenly. Now he will see that I was 
right, and perhaps he will be more lenient toward me. 

Grod knows that I do not wish to build upon another's 
ruin ; still, I am thankful for anything that adds another 
ray to the pale light of hope that leads me onward. 
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VI. 

It has been some time since I wrote anything in my 
journal. Such startling events have transpired, one after 
another, that I have had but little opportunity for quiet 
reflection. 

The first of this series of strange incidents was the 
sudden departure of Camille. He disappeared without 
a word or sign to any of his friends. Kumor says that 
he and the Princess Natilika quarrelled about Prince 
Catoloni; but the Princess says he was summoned 
away by the illness of his mother. Both may be correct, 
he may have quarrelled with the Princess, and his 
mother's illness may have furnished a pretext for his 
sudden departure. However it may be, he has gone, 
and no one had an interview with him before he left but 
Angelique. She had just left her retreat, and had seen 
neither Camille nor the Princess for some weeks. 

Madam Raymond told me that one morning Camille 
came in hurriedly and greatly excited, and asked 
permission to see Angelique for a few moments. She 
sent for her daughter to come to the saloriy and then 
retired to her own room. A half-hour afterward An- 
gelique came to her, greatly distressed and weeping 
bitterly. 

"When I asked her the cause of her trouble," said 
Madam Raymond, "she only answered, 'Poor Camille, 
poor Camille ! I shall never see him again on earth. I 
can do nothing more to help him ; I can only pray for 
him. Oh, mama, he is going away forever.' 

" * But why is he going away ? ' I urged. 

" * I can't tell you, mama ; don't ask me. I promised 
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him that I would keep his secret. If any one asks, you 
can say that his mother is ill, and that he has gone to 
her.' 

"And she would tell me nothing more," added Madam 
Raymond ; " but I know the Princess is the cause of his 
leaving so suddenly, for since his departure Ang^lique 
has never spoken of her, and she seems to avoid meet- 
ing her. Oh, I wish she would leave Rome ! It is really 
shameful the way she behaves with Catoloni. And she is 
losing ground every day: Mr. Brent said there were 
very few ladies at her last reception, and that her rooms 
were crowded with men of doubtful reputation — Liberals, 
free-thinkers, and foreigners of all descriptions. The 
Princess Catoloni was very intimate with her at one 
time, but since her son has taken Camille's place she has 
quite dropped Natilika, and is never seen at the Conti 
Palace." 

And so the talk goes on. Camille has vanished, and 
the Princess Natilika makes herself more notorious 
every day by the most open and daring flirtation with 
the young guardia Nohili, 

And now a startling rumor is flying about the city. 
Catoloni has been arrested on a charge of political conspir- 
acy. Some one has denounced him ; who, no one knows 
outside of the tribunal, but the proof is sufficient to send 
him to Sant' Angelo. His father, who is a stanch 
friend of the Pope, and a president, is plunged in deep 
grief, as well as his mother, who attributes her son's 
downfall to the Princess Natilika. 

A few evenings after Catoloni's arrest, I was walking 
on the Pincio, where I saw the Princess Natilika, more 
beautiful than ever, sitting in her landau, lavishing her 
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bewitching smiles and fatal glances on a group of fash- 
ionable men, who hung around her as though they were 
under the influence of a spell, while at a little distance, 
among the trees, I saw the tall figure of the penitent 
watching her furtively — an avenger ever on her track. 
It was like a Greek tragedy — love, youth, beauty, and 
joy in the foreground, and in the background an unseen 
fury waiting for the moment of doom. Silently, gloomily, 
the ghostly Nemesis stood there in the shadow, looking 
out with sombre eyes ; music and mirth, the sunlight, 
the flashing fountain, the tender green of the budding 
spring — all in strong contrast to that grim, tragic figure, 
clutching the folds of his robe with writhing fingers. 

When the music was over and the carriage turned to 
descend the inclined plane to the square below, the Sac- 
cone raised his clenched hand with a menacing gesture 
toward the Princess, and then, unnoticed by the crowd, 
he stalked away, and I saw him no more. 

I had just finished my dinner, and was about lighting 
a cigar, when a servant brought me a note. I opened it 
hastily. It was from Ang^lique : " My dear friend, come 
to me directly. I need you greatly." 

When I reached the Capo lo Casa I found Ang^lique 
in the salon, pacing the floor nervously, and Madam Ray- 
mond looking from the window with a troubled, anxious 
face. 

" Oh, my friend," cried Ang^lique, as I entered, " I 
am so grateful to you for coming directly. Something 
terrible has happened, or, rather, is about to happen." 
Then, lowering her voice, and glancing around cau- 
tiously, "The Princess will be arrested to-night for 
political conspiracy." 
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"You know what that means here in Rome," ex- 
claimed Madam Raymond, coming forward, "and An- 
g61ique has the mad idea that she can save her. I beg 
of you not to listen to her." 

" Mama, you must not say that. I shall try, and if 
I fail it will break my heart. Poor Princess ! deserted 
by all and in danger ! It is right that I should try to 
save her.'' 

" How do you know this ? " I asked, looking from one 
to the other. . 

" Quite by accident," replied Madam Raymond. 

"I will tell you how I discovered the plot," inter- 
rupted Angelique. "Let us speak low. It seems 
as if the walls had ears, and as if we were surrounded 
by spies. Mama and I were waiting at Mrs. Brent's 
for them to return from a drive. You know how Mr. 
Brent's studio is situated next to the salouy with a win- 
dow opening out of each on to a small loggia? While we 
were waiting, mama took up a book, and I stepped out- 
side and sat down near the studio window. Glancing 
into the studio, I noticed a man sitting near the door. 
I supposed he was a model waiting for Mr. Brent. While 
I sat there quite still, I heard the outer door open, and 
some one enter who spoke to the man in a language I 
did not understand. I think it was Russian. They 
talked for a few moments in a low voice, but I distinctly 
heard the names Natilika and Catoloni repeated sev- 
eral times. Then I heard a sound like the unfolding of 
a paper, and, leaning forward, I looked in. Their backs 
were toward me, and the person who entered was the 
Saccone, He held a paper in his hand, and I saw the 
pontifical seal. It was an order of arrest. * To-night,' 
the Saccone said, in Italian, ^ when she comes out to go 
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to the Opera.' Then the other said, ^A watch must 
be placed at the palace/ 

"I dared not listen any longer, so I slipped back into 
the salon with mama. Directly we heard the outer 
door open and close, and when mama looked into the 
studio it was empiy. Now it is all explained. The 
Saccone who has followed the Princess all winter is a 
government spy. He has denounced her, and they will 
arrest her to-night." 

"And my child thinks she can prevent it," cried Madam 
Raymond, turning appealingly to me. 

" What do you propose to do ? " I asked, looking at 
Ang^lique. 

" I have thought it all out, if mama will consent, and 
you will go with me to the Conti Palace. It is very 
simple, and is sure to succeed. I will dress myself 
in the black mantle and veil I wear when I visit the 
hospitals with Sister Agnes, and we will go to the 
palace and tell the Princess of her danger, and entreat 
her to leave Rome at once. A train leaves for Naples 
at 9 o'clock to-night. She must go on that train." 

" But how can she escape if the palace is watched ? " 

" She must put on my mantle and veil and come out 
with you and mama. Then you must bring her here, 
and afterwards take her to the station. When once in 
Naples, she will be safe." 

" Your plan seems feasible," I said, after a moment's 
thought. "But do you think it wise to compromise 
yourself. You can't tell what trouble you may get in 
by helping her to escape if we succeed, and if we do not 
we run some risk even to go to the palace at this 
time." 

" That is what I have been telling her," cried Madam 
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Raymond. " She must remain there if we get the Prin- 
cess away. They will suspect her, and she will go to 
Sant' Angelo instead of the Princess." 

"You must think of what you are about to do," I said, 
gravely. " There is danger for us all." 

" Oh, if you fear, if you really think there is danger, 
I will not lead you into it," she replied, earnestly. 

" My dear Angelique, I do not fear for myself, and I 
will go anywhere and do anything for you. But it is 
for the Princess that we must run this risk, and I am 
afraid she is not worth it." 

" If she is guilty, there is all the more reason for 
not deserting her. Who will help her if I do not ? " 

"Angelique, I really have no patience with you; I 
really can't help you in this ; I can't allow you " — 

" Dear mama, please say no more. If there is danger, 
I don't want to expose you to it. Stay here, and I will 
go alone." 

"No," I said, firmly. "You must not. Leave your 
mother here to receive the Princess. I will go with you, 
and we will see what can be done." 

Madam Rayiffbnd was unwilling to allow her daughter 
to go without her, but when I explained that it was 
useless to expose herself to suspicion, and thereby 
lose every chance of helping Angelique if she were 
detained, she reluctantly consented. 

In a few moments the girl appeared in her black 
mantle and veil, and we set out together for the Conti 
Palace. 

When we entered the court of the palace, I noticed a 
man standing near, another was lighting a cigar in the 
embrasure of a window, and a third was slowly pacing 
back and forth at the foot of the stairs, as if he were 
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waiting for some one. He glanced at us indifferently 
as we passed and ascended the long flight of stairs, brill- 
iantly lighted and decorated with stately palms and 
rare plants, growing in bronze vases and urns of mala- 
chite and carved stone. 

"The Princess is at table," said the stately major- 
domo, who ushered us into a reception-room. 

" I am sorry to disturb her," said Ang^lique, writing 
hurriedly on a card, " but you must give this to your mis- 
tress instantly." 

The man hesitated, and repeated, " Madam is at table." 

" It does not matter. I must see her. It is of great 
importance," urged Ang^lique. 

"Take the card to your mistress at once," I said, in a 
voice that admitted of no delay. 

He bowed silently, like an automaton, and stalked away 
with his chin in the air. 

Ang^lique looked at me. She was quite pale, and her 
eyes had an intense gleam in them. " Oh, I hope she 
will come," she whispered. "There is no time to lose." 

In a few moments we heard the trailing of a silken 
dress over the marble floor of the corridor, and the 
Princess entered, a vision of grace and beauty in her 
satin gown and jewels. She was pale, and her lips 
trembled nervously, but she tried to smile, while she 
looked from one to the other. 

" My angel ! " she cried, as Ang^lique went forward to 
meet her, " I thought I should never see you again. What 
is it ? Why do you send me such an imperative mes- 
sage ? " and the Princess embraced the girl with effusion. 

Ang^lique drew back coldly, and said, in a grave voice, 
"Princess, I am the bearer of evil tidings. You are 
in great danger." 
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" Great danger ! " she repeated, with a forced laugh ; 
" why, what do you mean ! Mr. Markland, what does 
the child mean ? '' she asked, turning to me. " In great 
danger ? here in my own house, surrounded by friends ! 
My little love, you must be dreaming ! '' 

"Oh, no! It is all true. They are going to arrest 
you as an accomplice of Prince Catoloni." 

"Arrest me!^^ she almost shrieked. "Oh, who has 
done this ? It is false ! It is an infamous lie ! " 

"No, no! It is true. I have accidentally dis- 
covered it all. It is the penitent who has followed 
you all winter. He is a spy employed by the gov- 
ernment, and he has denounced you," returned Ang^- 
lique, breathlessly. 

" Does the girl know what she is saying, monsieur ! " 
she cried, turning to me fiercely. " It cannot be. It is 
impossible ! " 

" Madam, the palace is under the surveillance of the 
police," I replied, coldly. " They are below, waiting to 
arrest you when you go to the Opera." 

In an instant she was transformed into a fury. 
" Demon ! fiend ! " she hissed between her clenched 
teeth. "Has he taken his revenge in this way! may 
the flames of perdition consume his soul ! Oh, wretch, 
wretch ! " she repeated, while she writhed and twisted 
in a spasm of rage. 

I looked at her in astonishment, while Ang^lique 
paled with fear. She seemed suddenly to have grown 
taller. With her small head thrown back, and the me- 
tallic glow of her hair, the cruel glitter of her black 
eyes, which were hard and keen, the fierce white teeth 
pressed into her nether lip, the strained, rigid muscles, 
and the long shimmering train of lustrous satin, which 
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glowed with jewelled scales, she looked like a brilliant 
envenomed serpent about to spring upon its victim. 

Could it be possible that this soft, seductive beauty 
could throw off her mask so easily and show the demon 
that lurked beneath ! 

For a few moments she gave full vent to her fury ; 
then, recovering herself, she touched a bell, and said 
haughtily to the servant who appeared, "Tell Madam 
the Countess to come to me." She seemed to have 
forgotten that she was not alone, for she threw herself 
into a chair and sat gazing stonily straight before her. 

Ang61ique looked at me appealingly ; she wished me 
to break the painful silence. "Princess,'' I said, "it 
is useless to yield to excitement. You must try to 
calm yourself. You will need all your coolness to 
escape.'' 

" Escape ! how can T escape ! " and she started to her 
feet alert and active in a moment. " Can I escape ? 
Did any one ever escape from their clutches ? Did any 
one ever leave Sant' Angelo's who once entered there ? 
Oh, no. It is like Dante's hell; over it is written, 
^Abandon all hope ye who enter here.' " 

"If you will be calm, we may think of a way," I 
said. 

" But you tell me the palace is watched. How, then, 
can I escape ? " 

" Princess," said Ang^lique, going to her, " it is not 
too late. If you will listen to us, we will try to save 
you." 

" What must I do ? " she asked, looking despairingly 
from one to the other. 

" You must leave Rome at once. Thereds a train for 
Naples to-night. You must go on it." 
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"Oh/^ with a hard, cruel laugh, '*how you torment 
me ; one moment you tell me that I am caught like a 
rat in a trap, and the next you say that I must go to 
Naples. Most willingly, most gladly ! only show me the 
way. Ah, here is the Countess." 

At that moment, the large black-robed woman entered 
excitedly. "What is it? Why are we called from the 
table ? " 

" Good Heavens, madam ! don't think of your dinner 
now. I am likely to eat my next in Sant' Angelo's. 
The officers are waiting below to arrest me." 

" Oh, mon Dieu ! " cried the Countess, sinking inertly 
into a chair. " I feared it ! I expected it ! " 

" You feared nothing, or we would not have been here 
to be caught," replied the Princess, scornfully. "Our 
friends say that we must leave Eome at once. Go and 
tell my maid to pack some things instantly." 

" That is useless. Princess. No one can go with you ; 
you must go alone," said Angelique. 

" Alone ! — that is impossible ! " 

" It is your only chance, madam," I interrupted, 
"and you have no time to waste in idle orders. You 
must leave everything. Your household can follow 
you." 

"Very well. I put myself in your hands. With 
Angelique for my guardian angel, I shall be saved," 
she said, suddenly softening to tears. 

" Trust us, dear Princess. Do quickly as I tell you. 
Go to your room and put your hair up quite plain, as I 
do mine, and dress yourself in the simplest black cos- 
tume you have — one of your maid's will be best; then I 
will give you my mantle and veil, and you must leave 
the palace with Mr. Markland, and go with him to 
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mama. After that, the rest will be very easily accoiii- 
plished.^' 

" Oh, you angel ! I understand you now. You will 
remain here in my place, and risk everything," cried 
the Princess, clasping Ang^lique's hands and kissing 
them fervently. 

" Can't you see that it is all very simple. Mr. Mark- 
land and I have just entered. The men below are wait- 
ing for you to come down in evening dress to you? 
carriage. When you pass out, they will never sus- 
pect that it is not the same person who entered. It 
is your only hope; go quickly, dear Princess, and 
prepare." 

"How can she go to Naples without a maid or bag- 
gage ? " cried the Countess, aghast. 

"Money will procure all I need ; and you can follow 
me in the 'morning," said the Princess, as she left the 
room with her companion. 

In an incredibly short time she returned, so changed 
that I scarcely knew her — her golden hair was plainly 
banded back under a small black bonnet, and she wore 
a maid's simple black gown. But even in that disguise 
she was lovely : excitement and danger gave depth and 
tenderness to her expression; and her eyes were soft 
with tears. Ang61ique slipped off her long mantle and 
veil, and the Princess donned them. The transforma- 
tion was complete. I should never have discovered the 
change, had I not known of it. 

" Come, now," I said, encouragingly ; " let us try to 
pass the guard below. If we succeed, the danger will 
be over." 

The Princess was about to leave the room, when she 
thought of Ang^lique left there alone. With a sudden 
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Impulse of gratitude she turned back, and, drawing a 
ring from her finger, she pressed it into La Santa's hand 
while she thanked her with broken words and sobs. 
" Pray for me," she said ; " I need your prayers, for I 
am in the very depths of misery. God will reward you 
for your goodness. Aiig^li<iue, adieu, adieu." And 
with a lingering pressure of the hand and a mournful 
glance from the shadow of the black veil, she followed 
me into the brilliantly lighted corridor, and down the 
long flight of marble stairs where the pampered lackeys 
lounged and stared at the sombre figure gliding by, 
never dreaming that the simple black robes concealed 
their toilliant haughty mistress. 

VII. 

As we passed out of the court, the Princess glanced 
furtively at her carriage, which was waiting for her, the 
coachman and footman sitting like statues on their high 
perch. 

The man who paced back and forth at the foot of the 
stairs when we went up was still there. He glanced at 
us as if he would say, " Oh, I know you are the people 
who entered a half-hour ago. It is not you I am wait- 
ing for." I bowed to him slightly, and he returned my 
salutation respectfully. 

I was astonished at the Princess' coolness ; for, while 
my heart was beating so loudly that I feared it could be 
heard, my companion was as calm and self-contained as 
though she were walking to her carriage on the arm of 
one of her admirers. 

Once outside the court, I glanced around hurriedly. 
The other two men were still at their posts; and 
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opposite, iu the shadow of a door-way, I fancied I 
caught a glimpse of a white robe. 

"Not so fast,'* I whispered, as my companion has- 
tened her steps. " Let us walk leisurely until we are 
well out of sight ; however, we can breathe freely. I 
think the danger is over." 

" I shall not be at ease until I am outside of Rome^" 
returned the Princess. " Had we not better take a car- 
riage and go directly to the station ? '* 

" Not for the world. We may be followed. Let us 
walk leisurely to the Capo lo Casa, and enter Madam 
Raymond's apartment ; and, when we are quite sure it 
is safe, we will take a carriage to the station. We still 
have a half-hour," I said, looking at my watch by a 
street lamp. 

Madam Raymond was waiting for us in great anxiety. 
Her first words were, " Thank God you are back." 
Then, as the Princess threw aside the heavy veil, she 
cried, " Where is my child ? Where is Ang61ique ? " 

" She is safe, dear madam," replied the Princess. " The 
Countess will take care of her, and bring her to you as 
soon as she can do so safely. I have told her what to 
do. When she knows that I am safely outside of Rome, 
she will dismiss my carriage, with the announcement 
that I am not going out to-night. I don't think the 
minions of this accursed government will enter my apart- 
ment. They never do things in that way. They prefer 
• to work privately and secretly ; they will await another 
opportunity." 

" I will go and fetch her myself," cried Madam Ray- 
mond, starting up excitedly. "Who knows but what 
they may arrest her as an accomplice." 

" My dear friend," I urged, most earnestly, " I beg of 
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you to leave Ang^lique where she is until the Princess is 
safely out of Kome. I can assure you there is no danger 
for her. She is too faithful to the alliance, and too 
devout to be suspected. Your visit to the palace might 
excite suspicion and spoil everything.'' 

A half -hour after, we were driving rapidly to the 
station. Although the Princess was thankful to have 
escaped, she was much depressed at the prospect of the 
solitary journey before her. 

In spite of my knowledge of her true character, I 
pitied her as she clung trembling to my arm, while I 
hurriedly took her ticket and conducted her into the 
dimly lighted station, which was nearly empty. 

"Can madam have a coup6 alone? ".I asked of the 
guard who hurried us forward, as the train was about 
starting. 

" Si, signore. The coupe provided for ladies without 
an escort is empty," replied the guard as he opened the 
door. "There are very few passengers to-night." 

She clung to my hand for an instant, gave me a wist- 
ful glance from her dark eyes, and a fervent " God bless 
you," and in a moment her mournful figure was gone 
from my sight as she glided away in the night and 
darkness. 

Like a meteor she had flashed across the fashionable 
horizon, beautiful, brilliant, erratic ; and like a meteor 
she had vanished, extinguished in gloom and mystery. 

When I returned to the Capo lo Casa, I found Ang6- 
lique with her mother and Mr. Brent, in the pretty little 
salon, excitedly talking over the events of the evening. 

Mr. Brent had called on the Princess, as he often did, 
for, in spite of evil rumors, he admired her greatly, and 
shared Ang61ique's anxiety. He arrived at the palace 
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shortly after she had left in her successful disguise, and 
iinding La Santa there, he took charge of her and brought 
her safely to her mother. 

" You are a little heroine, as well as a saint,'' said Mr. 
Brent, delightedly. "If you hadn't got her off, she 
would have lodged in Sant' Angelo's to-night. I know 
that bull-dog watching the stairway. He never lets 
anything go that he once gets his teeth on. Oh, this 
cursed suspicious government, that imprisons women 
because they are beautiful and fascinating. Poor, pretty 
Princess, she was lovely to look at, and I enjoyed talk- 
ing with her, if she was wicked. She is gone, and we 
shall never see her like again. Felix, are you sure she 
got safely off ? '* 

" Oh, yes ; I saw the train start. It was very quiet in 
the station, there were few passengers, and no confusion." 

"Well, thank Heaven, she got away," returned Mr. 
Brent, with a profound sigh of satisfaction. 

"I echo your expression of gratitude, devoutly," ex- 
claimed Madam Raymond. "We are well rid of her. 
She has done mischief enough." 

"Oh, mama," pleaded Ang61ique, "don't be too 
severe. In spite of her faults, there is much good in her. 
I shall pray all through Holy Week for her. I shall 
make her a subject of special prayer. Her soul must 
be saved." 

"Well, my darling," returned her mother, tenderly, 
" I would rather have you interest yourself in her soul 
than in her body. There is less danger." 

" I could never have carried out my plan without your 
help," and Ang^lique turned to me with a look of grati- 
tude, that reconciled me to the part I had taken. " Oh, 
my friend, you have given me many happy hours ! " 
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"My dear Angelique, I did it for you. Please don't 
thank me; I have no good-will toward the Princess. 
She is a woman in trouble ; as such, I would try to help 
her. God knows I hope she will never cross my path 
again," I exclaimed, bitterly. 

" Oh, you are very hard," said Ang41ique, sorrowfully, 
" I am sure she is not ungrateful. Look at this beauti- 
ful gift," and she held out her slender hand, on which 
sparkled the ring givcD her by the Princess — a magnifi- 
cent sapphire set with diamonds. 

" To-morrow, I shall go to Sant' Agostino's, and offer 
it to the Virgin, and pray to her to take the poor Prin- 
cess under her special protection." 

" My child, don't do anything so foolish," cried Mr. 
Brent. " It is a gem of great value. Keep it for your- 
self." 

"Oh, I could not do that." 

"No, indeed," interrupted Madam Eaymond. "I 
should not like Ang61ique to accept such a costly gift 
from the Princess Natilika. It will be much better to 
bestow it as a votive offering." 

" I am glad you think as I do, mama," returned Ang6- 
lique. " Poor Princess, I hope the Virgin will protect 
her to-night. I feel as though she is in great danger," 
she added, with a far-off, dreamy look. 

"Pray, don't make yourself unhappy over her, my 
dear Angdlique ; she is not worthy of so much anxiety," 
I said, almost impatiently, as I wished them good- 
night. 

The next evening, after a hard day's work on my pic- 
ture, I was leisurely sipping my after-dinner coffee when 
Mr. Brent rushed in excitedly, with a copy of the Gior- 
nale di Eoma in his hand. 
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" My dear fellow/^ he cried, with white, trembling lips, 
" here is awful news ! horrible, frightful ! " 

" What is it ? " I could hardly control myself enough 
to speak, so many fears crowded into my mind. 

" She is dead." 

<' Who ? " 

" The Princess Natilika.'' 

" How ? where ?" 1 stammered. 

"Hear this!" and Mr. Brent unfolded the journal 
with trembling hands and read : — 

" ' It is with regret that we are obliged to record one of 
the most mysterious and startling tragedies that have 
occurred within the Pontifical States for many years. 
The particulars of the sad affair, as far as we can learn 
by telegraph, are as follows : Last night just as the 9 P. 
M. train for Naples was leaving this city, a gentleman 
and lady drove swiftly up to the station in b, fiacre. The 
lady was dressed in black, and closely veiled. After a 
hurried farewell to her escort, she entered a coup^ alone, 

'^ ^ The guard closed and locked the door, and the train 
left immediately. This morning, when the guard opened 
the door of the coup^, at Ceprano, the last station on the 
papal frontier, he was horrified at seeing the lady lying 
lifeless on the floor of the carriage. On raising her, he 
discovered that she had met her death at the hands of 
an assassin, who had stabbed her to the heart, evidently 
killing her instantly. There was no disorder, no indica- 
tion of a struggle, and no trace of the murderer ; and 
robbery could not have been the motive, as the lady's 
purse, which contained a large sum of money, was found 
safe in her pocket. It is supposed that the assassin 
entered the coup^ before the train left the station and 
concealed himself under the seat j that he committed the 
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horrible deed while the train was in motion and the 
lady sleeping, and escaped by the window, which was 
open. 

" ' The only clew to the mystery is the fact that a man 
in the robe of a Dominican monk took a second-class 
ticket for* Naples, and entered a second-class carriage. 
When the passengers were examined, the monk was not 
among them. The identity of the lady has not yet been 
established. The driver of the fiacre has been discov- 
ered and examined, but his testimony throws no light 
on the sad affair. His passengers were unknown to 
him. They stopped him on the Capo lo Casa, and re- 
quested him to drive them as quickly as possible to the 
station. The gentleman paid him and entered the sta- 
tion with the lady, and he saw no more of them. So far 
this is all that is known, and the sad tragedy remains 
enshrouded in profound mystery.' " 

I was looking over Mr. Brent's shoulder as he read, 
and when the paper fell from his nerveless fingers and 
he looked at me with mute inquiry, I could only falter 
out, " Who could have done it ? " 

"Who? Why, that cursed penitent, that fiend, 
that spy, who has been following her all winter." 

"The Saccone?^' I gasped. "My God! is it possi- 
ble ? " Then I recovered myself instantly : no one, not 
even Mr. Brent, should share my suspicion, and said, " If 
he were a government spy, what motive had he for fol- 
lowing her and taking her life ? " 

"The devil! he was no government spy," said Mr. 
Brent, savagely ; "a discarded lover, more likely, who has 
got his revenge at last. By Heavens ! a man must have 
fearful wrongs to avenge, to lay murderous hands on a 
woman with such a face." 
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"Yes," I repeated, stupidly, "fearful wrongs to 
avenge." 

" By Jove ! he must have had a heart of stone, who 
wouldn't melt under a look from those eyes. Poor, 
pretty Natilika ! no wonder she was sad when you left 
her." 

" What ought I to do ? " I asked, weakly ; " ought I 
to show myself in the matter ? " 

"No, certainly not. You can do her no good now, 
and it might cause you no end of trouble. Besides, it's 
not well to get mixed up with an affair of that kind here, 
where people are so suspicious. I have been to the 
Conti Palace. The servants there know nothing. The 
Countess left this morning to join the Princess in Naples. 
She will learn the sad news on the way, and to-morrow it 
will be known publicly that the Princess Natilika was^ 
the victim of the mysterious tragedy." 

" And the assassin ! — do you think they will discover 
him?" 

" Yes, in all probability. They ferret things out here 
very easily, thanks to the system of espionage carried 
on by the government. But I'm thinking of that poor 
child in the Capo lo Casa ; she will be fretting her heart 
out over this." 

" Yes, Ang61ique will feel as though she sent her to 
her death," I replied, absently, for I was not thinking of 
the Princess, nor of La Santa — only of Polonae, unfor- 
tunate Polonae. 



VIII. 

A MONTH has passed since the Princess Natilika 
vanished like a meteor in gloom and darkness, and Kome 
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has not yet done talking of the terrible tragedy, nor of 
wondering who the assassin could be, and what motive 
he had, and why the Princess left Rome so suddenly, 
and who the gentleman was that escorted her so 
secretly to the station and left her to make that fatal 
journey alone, all of which speculations I, sitting most 
of the time in my studio working feverishly on my pic- 
ture, take no part in outwardly, but inwardly I am 
intensely alive to all that concerns that terrible affair. 

Madam Raymond, Angelique, and Mr. Brent are 
equally reticent, and no one guesses that we know any 
more than the public concerning the cause of Natilika's 
last journey. 

Every evening, when I take up the Giomale di EoTna, 
I feel a cold chill pass over me ; and my blood does not 
flow freely until I have looked over its columns and 
assured myself that so far the midnight assassin has not 
been discovered ; and I never go out — morning, noon, 
or night — that I do not look around me nervously, to 
see if I can discover the white robe of the penitent, 
following in my wake, or peering at me from his 
ghastly sockets. It is true, I see them continually^ 
passing up ajid down the streets, thrusting their alms- 
boxes into the faces of the passers, and rattling them 
fiendishly under the very noses of the unwary. But 
my penitent is not among them; of that I am sure. 
Yesterday one entered my studio, and my heart stood 
still when I caught the first glimpse of him. However, 
I soon recovered myself when I saw that he was short 
and stumpy, and his bead-like eyes had none of the 
sombre gloom that looked at me from the mask of the 
other. 

I feel as though I was the possessor of a secret that I 
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must guard with my life. I tremble if any one men- 
tions the mysterious Saccone in connection with the 
crime. Naturally, those who knew of the grim, tragic 
figure that haunted the Princess so long fixed the dark 
deed upon him. To every one else he is only a figure, 
a spectre, a shadow, but to me he is a man whom I 
knew and loved, and who had bitter wrongs to avenge. 

Sometimes I fear I may betray my secret in my 
sleep — that the walls may have ears and hear me 
breathe his name. I am restless and feverish, and con- 
stantly in a wearing state of anxiety. And this is not 
my only trouble. — Dark clouds hover over me, that may 
descend at any moment. Sad news from England, my 
Dorethea is far from well. 

Edith writes hopefully, but I can tell, by an undertone 
of sadness in her letters, that it is more serious than she 
says. It is more than a year since I hurt my poor dar- 
ling so cruelly, since I plunged her into disappointment 
and sorrow; and she kept up bravely at first. The 
strong, proud nature has held out, but the frail body is 
giving way ; I know it all. I know her resolute little 
heart, patient and uncomplaining, so devoted to her 
father, so determined to obey him even if she suffers 
martyrdom. 

Lady Hardmoor is in London, enjoying a brilliant 
season, while his lordship and Dorethea remain at the 
Hall. A week or two ago, I saw, in the Court Journal^ 
the marriage of Count von Hardenburg and the Honor- 
able Mary Augusta Claverhouse. Plain but good May has 
stepped in to set my heart at rest forever on that subject, 
as well as to replenish the empty purse of the German ; 
a wise arrangement for him, but a cruel wrong to her. 

Sometimes I feel like rushing away to England, to 
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throw myself at Dorethea's feet, never to leave her 
until she forgives me ; to implore and plead with Lord 
Hardmoor ; to compel him, by the very strength of my 
passion and despair, to forget the past and to take me 
into his favor again. 

But Edith and Walter both assure me that it would 
be premature and useless. They say that I must first 
accomplish something ; first convince them that I am a 
rational, capable being. 

For this reason I am working with fearful energy on 
my picture. It is a grand conception. My master and 
all my friends encourage me to press forward to the end. 
They say it will mak^ me famous, that I have never 
painted before, that I am possessed with a divine fuiy, a 
living fire. That may all be true ; but they do not know 
what I am working for. It is not for fame, honor, or 
wealth. It is for hope — hope. It is to keep alive this 
small fire, that sometimes burns so feebly that it is well 
nigh extinguished ; and, without its saving light, I can 
neither live nor labor. 

I have received a flattering offer from Knssia for my 
Raphael, and still another from France. For Dorethea 
I will give it up freely, willingly. But I cannot do 
without the companionship of this wonderful picture 
until I have her love to take its place. Nothing else will 
tempt me. On the day when Lord Hardmoor tells me I 
am forgiven, I will accept the oifer of the French govern- 
ment ; and the picture will pass out of my hands for- 
ever. 

I have just returned from a visit to the Capo lo Oasa, 
where I had a long talk with Ang^lique. She was 
alone, her mother being absent on a visit to a friend 5 
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and our conversation was confidential and sad in the 
extreme. She has just received a letter and a package 
from Camille. His mother died some weeks ago, and he 
is in Venice. She read me the letter, and a more hope- 
less, heart-broken epistle it was never my lot to hear. 
One thing strikes me as strange. From the beginning 
to the end of this long letter Camille never mentions 
Natilika. He must have heard of her sad fate. All 
Italy — I may say all Europe — has heard of it ; and yet 
he never mentions her. 

One passage in the letter touched me deeply, " A man 
can never be utterly hopeless and abandoned while his 
mother lives, — while he has her patient heart to flee 
to — her faithful love, her unfailing confidence. My 
mother was all that held me to life ; and with her I have 
lost all. My last frail mooring to time is broken, and 
I drift, God only knows whither." 

Ang^lique wept while she read the sad lines, and my 
own eyes were not entirely dry. After a few moments 
she folded the letter, and, leaning her cheek in the palm 
of her hand where the letter lay, she remained thought- 
ful and silent for some time. Then she looked at me 
with a faint smile, and said, " Dear Camille, I understand 
now why I love him — why I always loved him. My 
friend, I want to tell you something which I can't let 
mama know, for fear it might pain her. Papa loved 
Camille's mother long ago before she married Count de 
Br6court. He was a poor young painter, and she was 
the daughter of a rich noble, yet they loved each other 
devotedly and tenderly. After her death, Camille found 
a package of papa's letters, and a miniature of him, kept 
faithfully through all these years, and he has sent them 
to me. Such noble, tender letters, so resigned and pa- 
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tient, so like papa. Is it not all very clear now why I 

felt such an interest, such an impression of being in 

some way connected with him, when I first saw him ? 

The mysterious bond of the soul runs through it all. 

The heart's history repeats itself. They loved and were 

parted. We, their children, meet, and straightway we 

recognize an influence that draws us together. His 

better nature understands my soul, but the worldly, the 

base, draws him away, and our inherited love cannot be 

perfect on earth; but beyond, in eternity, he will be 

mine. He must be saved. I must save him for myself. 

The earth spirit, the evil infiusnee is removed from his 

path, and it is not too late for him to enter the higher 

life here on earth. If he can struggle through these 

dark clouds, these dense vapors that enshroud his soul, 

all hereafter will be clear and beautiful. My friend, can 

you not see that I have a holy mission to perform? 

that I must devote my days and nights to prayers and 

penance for Camille's soul ? He is in danger of sinking 

in these black waters of doubt and despair, and only 

prayer can save him. I bless God that I live to pray 

for him.'' 

Sweet saint, if God hears the young ravens when they 

cry, how much more will he listen to you in your pitiful 

need. 

■ . • • • 

How dark, how mournful, how tragic ! My master 
sends for me ; I hasten to the Villa Medici. He and 
Madam are weeping together over a letter from M. 
Henri, a former pensonnairey who is living in Venice. 
My master gives me the letter with a trembling hand, 
and I read the following : — 

<* I write to you in the deepest sorrow, Our friend, 
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OUT poor Camille, is no more. While I say this the tears 
blind me. It is so sudden, so dreadful, that I can hardly 
understand it. He was drowned here in Venice, where 
his evil destiny led him. For some time he had been in 
the habit of bathing in the sea at early morning with two 
of his friends. On this fatal day, he ran swiftly and buoy- 
antly before them, and, with alight laugh and jest, sprang 
into the water and disappeared instantly. His friends, 
seeing that he did not rise to the surface, plunged in after 
him, but could find no trace of him. A few hours after, 
the cruel waves threw him dead on the shore. It is im- 
possible to tell how unhappy I am, I loved him so, and 
he was worthy of all love. I am desolate, furious 
against fate, which hastens to destroy all that is best, 
while so much that is worthless and useless is spared. 
He was so good, so honorable, so generous, so favored by 
fortune, and, above all, so happy, and endowed with such 
a distinguished talent and such success in the profession 
he had chosen. In short, you know and love him, and 
regret him, as we do." 

I could read no more. I laid the letter down, and 
walked silently away. 

It is over ; the last act of the Greek tragedy is finished. 
Kemesis has done her work. The day of doom has 
sounded, and Camille's soul has gone to meet hers in the 
cold shades of death. Almost the last words I ever heard 
from his lips ring in my ears like a funeral knell. " I 
will not live to regret." His mother dead, that fatal 
love gone out in blackness and darkness forever, what 
was left for him, with none of La Santa's holy faith to 
cling to, but to run lightly and joyously, in the flush of 
early morning, down to that sunlit Venetian sea, and 
seek oblivion in its blue waves ! . . . 
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Camille's sad fate is a terrible blow to Ang61ique. She 
never knew how human her love was until death stepped 
in and claimed the mortal part of him. Now the narrow 
creed of her religion tortures her — can he be saved, can 
her tears and prayers avail aught with God, now that he 
is no longer on earth ? She weeps and prays night and 
day for him, and her life is one long penance for the 
salvation of a soul that she thinks her earthly love might 
have saved, where now regret and anguish can avail 
nothing. 

. Not long ago she was looking over some engravings of 
famous pictures, and accidentally came upon that one of 
Francesca di Kimini and Paolo, taken from Dante's de- 
scription of the unfortunate lovers whirling through 
brown air, linked together in eternal misery. The poor 
girl covered her eyes, and turned away ghastly pale. 
" Oh, my God !" she sighed, " are they together there ? 
How, then, can his soul be saved ? " 
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PAET VIL 

SANCTUARY. 



It is nearly two years since I brought back the wreck 
of myself to Rome. During that time I have somewhat 
repaired and furbished up my exterior man, though I 
still look hopelessly old and worn. My health is fairly 
good, only, at times, my throbbing heart complains bit- 
terly that it has so little sustenance to live on, and my 
weary brain aches with weary thinking and useless ex- 
pectation. I am always waiting, looking, hoping for 
letters from England. My life is now centred on two 
objects — my picture, which is approaching completion, 
and the letters which I receive from England. 

Walter and Edith are very good, and write to me as 
often as I can reasonably expect them to. And occa- 
sionally their letters contain little fragments of encour- 
agement: " Dorethea spoke of you to-day"; or, "Dore- 
thea asked if your picture will be exhibited in London " 5 
or, " Dorethea's face brightened when I spoke of you." 
— Such little sentences are nothing, in themselves, but 
the tiniest crumbs of hope, yet they keep life in a starv- 
ing heart. 

Lately, I have had a new inspiration, which has led to 
my doing a thing that I never thought to do. I have 
written to Lady Hardmoor. She is the mother of a 
beautiful boy, and Lord Hardmoor is happy again in his 

417 
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domestic relations. Her heart is doubtless softened and 
purified by the blessed influence of motherhood, and she 
must have regained her old power over her husband. 
Therefore I have appealed to her to help me. 

Dorethea's health is failing, and every day that we are 
parted lessens her chances of recovery. I know that 
Edith has never told me the worst ; but, as near as I can 
judge from what she has said, Dorethea's illness is 
caused by some affection of the heart. With a calm, 
happy life, she may live many years ; but, with this con- 
stant cankering care and weary hopeless waiting, her 
frail organization cannot bear this strain. They must 
see that she is slowly and silently dying, and, if her 
father loves her, how can he sacrifice her to his pride 
and anger? Long ago I humbled myself, as much as 
was consistent with any degree of self-respect, and wrote 
to him for my darling's sake, earnestly begging him to 
allow Dorethea to communicate with me, and to give me 
a little hope for the future. But no reply came, though 
I waited and looked for it with the consuming anxiety 
that one doomed to death would hope for a reprieve. 

How the trite saying of drowning men clutching at 
straws repeats itself over and over in my case, and the 
last straw is Lady Hardmoor. God grant that she may 
have the power to soften her husband's obdurate heart. 
I think my letter will impress her ; she has not a bad 
heart, and she cannot fail to be moved by the earnest- 
ness of my appeal. 

I am counting the days that must elapse before I can 
hope for an answer. In the meantime I am possessed 
with a spirit of restlessness. I cannot remain within. 
In this bright, still autumn weather, I walk for miles 
and miles over the Campagna ; sometimes, after a hard 
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day's tramp, I take refuge for the night in some little 
osteria among the hills, or in the rude hut of a shep- 
herd, and return to Rome the next day, weary but 
calm. 

This rapid motion seems the only relief from my too 
constant anxiety, the only relief from myself. Strange 
to say, I am losing all relish for the societ^^of my fellow- 
men. I do not like to go where people are happy. 
Paul and Laura are a perpetual reproach to me in their 
quiet domestic bliss ; and, to add to my suffering, they 
have a sweet little girl, some three months old. They 
insisted on my naming her, and what should I select 
but the one name in all the world that I love best, the 
quaint, old-fashioned name of Dorethea. Now that I 
have given the child that precious name, I regret it ; for, 
every time I hear it, it pierces me to the heart, and the 
little creature has fair hair and blue eyes, and I know 
when she is older she will remind me still more of my 
lost love. Sometimes she clutches my finger with her 
little, soft, warm hand, and smiles in my face ; then my 
heart almost opens to her, but I close it resolutely — no 
other love shall ever enter there. The one love of my 
life fills it, to the exclusion of all others. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brent have gone to England, to remain 
a year. My dear master and madam have returned to 
Paris, and a stranger has succeeded him at the French 
Academy. Our little circle is greatly narrowed. 

Since Camille's death. La Santa devotes herself more 
than ever to good works, to prayers and penance. She 
is a religieuse in all but name. She spends much of her 
time in retirement, praying for the soul of Camille, and 
wears as her constant dress the black robe of a soeur de 
CJiarite, and she has never posed for an artist since that 
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sad letter from Venice, with the exception of the few 
sittings she has given me for the face of my Christian 
Martyr. In that face lies all the charm, all the power 
of the work. There are many figures, but I know the 
world will see only that one pure virginal face, lit 
up with holy love and faith — the soul of a martyr 
shining through the divine eyes ; patient sorrow, heroic 
endurance, and heavenly courage, in the tender smile 
around the lips. 

Ah ! there have been other Christian martyrs than 
those who have perished for their faith at the stake and 
under the fangs of wild beasts, and Ang61ique is one of 
them. 

I have made a singular discovery, which quite unnerves 
me when I think of it. I have been out on one of my 
long pedestrian journeys across the Campagna, and near 
noon to-day, feeling weary, and finding the sun quite hot,^ 
although it is November, I directed my steps toward a 
group of ruins, shaded by lofty pines, and surrounded 
by an under-growth of ilex, acacia, and thick clustering 
bushes and vines. It was a miniature forest, and the 
shade was very tempting. 

I sat down on a fragment of a cipolino column and 
turned my gaze toward the Alban hills. In spite of the 
bright sunlight around me, the landscape was sombre 
and mournful. The purple, brown tints of autumn were 
scattered lavishly over the plain. The mountains were 
black in the shadows, and the wan sickly light trailed ofE 
in lines of gray mist. In the valley a mass of heavy 
clouds were rolled together, broken by jagged flashes of 
lightning, and slanting spears of rain, while, beyond, a 
pale, slender bow spanned the sunny peaks, that shone 
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like marble pillars, enshrouded at the base in gloom and 
mystery. 

Around me all was serene and peaceful ; not a sound 
broke the noonday silence, save a low wind that rustled 
the leaves and sear grass at my feet. A chameleon, tak- 
ing the brown hue of its surroundings, basked on a fra<;- 
ment of stone in a half-torpid condition, and when I 
touched it gently with my foot it turned its dim eyes 
upward reproachfully, and trailed slowly and languidly 
away through the dry grass. It was the only sign of 
life within my vision; not a bird, not a fieldfare, not 
even a belated butterfly, fluttered in the yellow sunlight. 

Gently pai-ting the tangle of vines and dry branches, 
I penetrated farther among the ruins. They were all 
that remained of an ancient tomb, that must once have 
been a magnificent monument to a dead love, for the 
floor was paved with exquisite mosaic, and the walls and 
broken roofs were decorated with beautiful designs of 
early imperial art, as fresh in color as though the painter 
had just laid down his brush. There was nothing 
gloomy or ghostly about the place. Here and there 
gleams of sunlight pierced the thick foliage, bringing 
out the gay tints of the painted flowers and birds with 
wonderful brilliancy. How peaceful, how consoling, how 
almost cheerful, was this mouldering pagan tomb ! What 
a blessed refuge from the sorrows of life ! What a calm 
haven after the tempests of a stormy existence ! 

For a long time I wandered about the spot, or sat 
dreaming of the dead world beneath me, suggested by 
the dark openings and mounds of earth thrown up by 
former excavations. Suddenly the profound silence 
was broken by a sigh, so deep, so burdened, so sorrow- 
laden, that it only could have issued from a soul in 
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great anguish. I looked hurriedly around, there was no 
one ; no movement broke the silence, no sound only the 
soft soughing of the wind. Was it the ghost of dead 
centuries bemoaning its former glory ? or was it the 
echo of some old sorrow, as old as time, as old as 
humanity, that repeated itself over and over, as ages 
succeeded each other? After a moment of nervous 
apprehension I heard it again ; and now so heavy as to 
be almost a groan. I was sitting near a ruined wall cov- 
ered with a tangle of vines. Eising, I cautiously parted 
the withered leaves and looked through an aperture 
where some stones had fallen away ; and there, sitting 
on a block of marble a few feet from me, I saw the 
Sdccone, His hooded head was bowed in his hands, those 
unmistakable hands, and his whole attitude was hopeless 
and dejected. 

I watched him for some moments ; he never moved 
nor changed his position, but from time to time I heard 
those burdened sighs, and through the folds of the white 
robe I could see him shiver and shrink as though a 
knotted cord cut into his flesh, while his hands, which 
were fearfully emaciated, clutched spasmodically at the 
folds of the hood that covered his temples. 

At length, leaving the spot where I stood, I quietly 
made the detour of the wall, and came around on the side 
where I had seen him sitting. But he was not there ; 
he had disappeared. There was the block of marble 
where he sat, and the sear grass, crushed down by his 
feet to show that my eyes had not deceived me — that it 
was a human being I had seen, and not a denizen of 
another world. 

I stood still for a moment, bewildered and disap- 
pointed, and then, speaking softly, I said, " Polonae ! " 
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But there was no answer ; only the soughing of the wind. 
Again I said, louder and more distinctly, " Polonae ! " and 
far off a faint echo replied mockingly, " Polonae." 

Where could he have vanished in an instant, in the 
full light of noonday? I examined every nook and 
cranny of the ruins, I peered into every dark opening 
that seemed to lead nowhere, filled as they were with 
broken stones and rubbish ; but no trace of him could I 
find. However, of one thing I am certain ; I have seen 
hi7n, and I have discovered his place of refuge, a ruined 
tomb among the dead of past ages. 

A suffering child of to-day, burdened with the inheri- 
tance of all humanity, has turned to the past for peace 
and oblivion. Here, in the vast silence of dead centuries, 
he has found a sanctuary for his sorrow. 



Again and again I have returned to that ruined tomb. 
Some subtle influence draws me thither. But, although 
I have approached cautiously and silently, I have never 
since had a glimpse of the penitent. Yet I know he is 
concealed there ; I feel his presence ; I feel the echo of 
his burdened sighs ; I see where his weary feet have worn 
away the turf by frequent pacing back and forth, per- 
haps in the solemn night, under the pale stars, when 
sleep refuses to visit his eyelids. Would to God that I 
could share his vigil, for often, too often, I woo 
"Nature's sweet restorer" in vain. There is a secret 
fellowship among the sorrowful, and my unhappy soul 
would fain find companionship with his. Why does he 
not reveal himself to me ? He knows that I am his 
friend, and will never betray him. And why does he lin- 
ger near the scene of his — no I will not say it 5 none 
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but God knows the mystery of that awful night, and I, 
his friend, must not accuse him, even in my heart. 

My picture has gone to Paris, and I seem to have lost 
another interest in life. While I was working on it, I 
was working for her; and it gave me courage and 
energy. Now it is gone, good or bad, it leaves a 
blank in my life, and I have one motive less for 
endeavor. 

Will the fame of my Christian Martyr reach to Eng- 
land ? and will it convince my enemies that I am capable 
of achieving something worthy ? Will it convince Lord 
Hardmoor that I can redeem the past — that I can yet 
make a name that the world will respect ? God knows, 
I am not ambitious for myself ; and I have not wrought 
this labor for fame, but only to show Dorethea that I 
am still trying to press upward — still trying to be 
worthy of her. 

A letter from England, from Lady Hardmoor ; and she 
bids me to hope. Thank God ! she bids me to hope. 

IL 

How can I sit down calmly before this recipient of 
my experiences, and write with any degree of intelligence 
of the unexpected happiness that has come to me since I 
last turned these pages. 

My brain is in a confusion of delight ; my heart a tu- 
mult of gratitude and joyful expectation. Suddenly 
youth and joy have come to me again. In the midst of 
darkness a great light has burst upon me, and I am 
blinded and bewildered, but intensely happy ; happier 
than I ever was, than I ever thought I could be. I have 
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seen her ; my Dorethea is here — here in Rome ; and I 
have knelt at her feet, penitent, crushed, broken, and 
have risen a new man — with one touch of her weak, 
thin hand, laid in forgiveness on my bowed head. 

I was sitting in my studio, alone, thinking, as I have 
done constantly, of Lady Hardmoor's letter, — written 
nearly two months ago, and wondering, as I have a thou- 
sand times, just what her words meant, when there was 
a knock at my door, and, before I could answer the sum- 
mons, my cousin Walter stood before me. 

At first I was so overcome that I could only cling to 
his hand and look at him silently. But after a moment 
I recovered myself enough to get him to a chair and to 
seat myself before him, ready with an infinitude of ques- 
tions. He looked bright and happy, so I knew that he 
was not the bearer of evil tidings. 

" Please let me get my breath," he cried, as I plied 
him eagerly. " These stairs take the wind out of one. 
Yes, Edith is with me, and we arrived late last 
evening." 

" But why didn't you let me know you were coming, 
so I could have had the pleasure of expecting you ? " 

"I did not know myself. It was all arranged very 
suddenly," he replied, with a pleased smile in his kind 
eyes. 

" Why was it arranged suddenly ? Oh, Walter, have 
you come to tell me about Dorethea. W^hat is it ? Tell 
me quickly. Pray, don't keep me in suspense." 

"Pooh, pooh! don't get excited! Do you suppose 1 
have come all this way to tell you anything, when there 
are the mails ? Dorethea is better." 

" Is better ! " I repeated, with a wild thrill of hope, 
" Oh, Walter, you don't mean that she is with you */ " 
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"Yes, she is with us. You are so excitable that I 
feared to tell you suddenly.'' 

" Where is she ? I must go to her," I cried, spring- 
ing to my feet. 

" Wait a moment, Felix ; listen to me. You can't 
rush off in this wild way. You must calm yourself. 
Dorethea is far from well, and she must be spared all 
sudden shocks. I don't even know whether she has de- 
cided to see you now." 

" What do you mean ? here, in Rome, and not see me ! 
Oh, Walter, that is cruel ! " 

" It is an accident — our staying over. We intended 
only to pass through on our way to Naples. You see, 
the doctor ordered Dorethea to the south of Italy. 
Lady Hardmoor's health did not admit of her leaving 
home, and my uncle must stay and coddle that wonder- 
ful boy. He is quite childish about him — a son and 
heir, and all our hopes blighted. Well, his lordship 
came to us and hinted very strongly that he should like 
us to take a journey abroad at once. The doctor said 
Dorethea must not spend the spring in England. That 
an entire change was necessary, and suggested the south 
of Italy as a desirable climate. It was impossible for 
him to leave Lady Hardmoor and the boy. Dore- 
thea was happier with us than with any one else. I 
could easily lind some one to fill my place for three 
months ; and the trip would be an agreeable change. In 
short, would I take Edith and Dorethea and travel for 
a while ? I saw no reason to refuse, and in three days 
we were on our way. As I said, we intended to pass 
directly through to Naples. But this morning Dorethea 
was very tired, and expressed a wish to remain over. 
So I sent for the English doctor to ask bis opinion, and 
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he advised her to get well rested before she continued 
her journey." 

*^Did she know that you were coming to me?" I 
asked, with a sinking heart. 

" She has not spoken of you, but I think the desire to 
see you determined her to remain here for the present." 

" I must go to her," I said again. " Walter, I must 
see her or die. I will be calm, as still as death ; I will 
turn myself to stone. I will only look at her. Let me 
see her, I beg of you." 

" My dear cousin, my dear Felix, I want you to see 
her in a way that won't injure her. This wretched state 
of things must be changed. Dorethea's life depends on 
it. Her illness is caused by secretly fretting over this 
trouble. Edith knows it, and I know it, although her 
father will not admit it. The poor deluded man imag- 
ines that she never thinks of you. But, Felix, I must 
prepare Dorethea first ; I don't know all the secrets of 
her heart. I can't tell whether her father gave her per- 
mission to see you. You know how conscientious she is. 
She will never disobey him. *1 will ask her, and if she 
wishes to see you I will let you know directly." 

"Where is she?" 

" Not a stone's-throw from here. At the Europa, in the 
square below." 

" Walter, let me know my fate, quickly. I can't live 
with her so near me and not see her." 

"You know I will do all I can," replied Walter, 
kindly. "I am anxious to have you see her, but we 
must be calm and rational. How could I answer to her 
father, if I should allow her to receive any sudden shock 
that might be fatal to her ? " 

"Walter, dear cousin, do you think I am entirely 
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iiTesponsible ? Who loves her as I do ? Could I wish 
to harm her ? For her sake, I eau repress every out- 
ward emotion. I can meet her calmly and quietly. I 
only ask to kneel at her feet and implore her pardon 
with my eyes." 

" Well, my dear Felix, I will speak to her, and, if she 
receives my overtures favorably, I will tell her you are 
waiting to see her. You may as well come to the hotel 
with me. Edith will be glad to see you." 

Edith was at a little writing-table, busy over letters, 
when we entered her parlor. She received me with 
every sign of good-will, and looked so bright and happy 
that I felt hopeful at once. 

" Do you think Dorethea will see Felix ? " asked Wal- 
ter, anxiously, of his wife. 

^^ Certainly, she will see him. Poor child ! it is what 
ebe is here for," replied Edith, confidently. 

"Are you sure, my dear ? — have you asked her ? " in- 
sisted Walter, with exasperating caution. 

" I have not asked her, but I judge so from her desire 
to stay over. How can sh^ help seeing him, when he is 
here?" and she turned a bright, warm smile on me. 
" Wait a moment, and I will go and find out the state of 
her poor little sick heart." 

"Yes, you had better go, my dear. I thought of 
speaking to her myself, of approaching the subject 
very cautiously, for, you know, she must not be ex- 
cited." 

"I understand all that perfectly. We women know 
how to manage such matters instinctively, and you, my 
dear cousin, brighten up and look more hopeful, or you 
will shock her with your melancholy visage. The doc- 
tor says she must see only cheerful faces," and, with a 
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gay little laugh, she opened a door and entered a connect- 
ing room. 

" Edith is very cheery," said Walter, fondly, looking 
after his wife; "and Dorethea loves her dearly. She 
will get at the bottom of her heart, if any one can." 

I heard Walter rambling on, but his voice sounded 
miles away. I glanced in a mirror opposite, and my 
white still face looked at me stonily, my hands were 
cold and rigid, and my heart seemed to have suspended 
beating. 

I saw Edith appear at the door, and I went forward to 
meet her. She was smiling through her tears. ^^God 
bless you," she whispered ; then she added, with a little 
arch glance, "don't stay too long." 

She stood with her back to the door, and as she spoke 
she opened it partially, and then closed it quickly as I 
entered. 

I saw only one object in all the room. A sofa covered 
with soft white fur, a golden head, a pale face, with eyes 
that looked strangely large and dark, and two little 
hands held out eagerly. In an instant I was on my knees 
beside her, and only two words escaped my lips, " For- 
give me ! " Then there was a long silence, solemn, sweet, 
holy, while her light hand lay on my head like a bene- 
diction from God. 

She was the first to speak. "Poor Felix, poor soul, 
how you have suffered ! Your hair is quite gray." 

I lifted my eyes mutely to her face. I dared not 
speak, for fear my intense emotion would break the 
bounds I had imposed on it. 

Two great tears were slowly rolling down her cheeks. 
I kissed them away while I held her close to my heart. 
Then I laid her back on her pillow, and, drawing a chair 
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beside her^ I took her hands in mine and looked silently 
into her face. 

" Am I much changed ? " she asked, with a faint smile. 

" No, darling. Nothing can change you to me." 

She does not look ill, only thinner and more spiritual. 
She is exquisitely beautiful. Her eyes have a look of 
heaven in them, and her soul seems to shine through 
her delicate, transparent face when she speaks and 
smiles, and she seems younger, more girlish, than when 
I left her. There is something almost infantile in her 
little appealing ways. While I was looking at her, she 
was also studying me as she stroked my hair with her 
soft, thin fingers. At length she said, in a sad mono- 
tone : — 

" Almost two years ; and when we parted, we thought 
it was only for a few days. Oh, Felix ! it has seemed 
an Eternity.'' 

" Hush, darling ; you will break my heart.'' 

"It has broken mine; and now we must part for- 
ever," she said, softly. 

" Never, never ! " I cried, savagely crushing her in 
ray arms. I was slipping away from my bounds; my 
emotion was about to break forth like a torrent, but, 
with a superhuman effort, I recovered myself. 

She gasped slightly, and pressed her hand to her 
heart. Again I laid her back on her pillow and softly 
stroked her bright hair. 

"My darling," I said at random, scarcely knowing 
what I was saying, " tell me about your little brother 
Do you love him ? " 

"Yes, I think I do," she replied, smiling sadly; "but 
I hardly know. I have seen so little of him. He is 
very pretty, so plump and rosy, with beautiful dark 
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eyes, like Lady Hardmoor's." I noticed she did not 
say " mama.'' " I am so glad for dear papa ; he will be 
such a comfort to him when — " she paused, and then 
added, "There is only one thing on earth I wish for 
now, dear Felix." 

" What is it, Dorethea ? Is it anything possible for 
me to do ? " 

"I fear not. I want you and papa to be friendly; 
but I am afraid he will never forgive you." 

" He must, Dorethea, he must. He. cannot be more 
obdurate than God, who forgives the penitent sinner. 
I will go on my knees to him, for your sake ; and I will 
remain there until I weary him with my insistence. 
He cannot be so hard." 

" He is not hard, dear ; he is very tender and gentle 
to me. And oh, Feli5c, don't you understand that he 
allowed me to come to Italy! — that he released me 
from my promise never to see you again! He knows 
that my heart broke in Paris when I saw you. Oh, I 
can't, I must not speak of it." 

" No, my love, you must not," and I laid my fingers 
gently on her lips. 

" Now he sees that I can only be cured by you." 

" My precious love, I will give my life to you. I will 
never leave you again, never, never. Dorethea, give me 
the right now, this very hour, to stay with you always. 
I can't spare you from my sight for an hour." 

" You are just the same as always ; my poor, impetu- 
ous Felix," she replied, with a calm smile. " I am satis- 
fied only to see you ; and, even if I should never see 
you again, I should die happier for these few moments. 
But, my love, we must part on earth again, and then, 
perhaps, in a little while the long, long parting." 
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" Dorethea, you torture me. Death shall uot take you 
from me. You must live — you shall live. I will stay 
with you. I will watch you night and day, my love, 
my devotion, will cure your sick heart. Dorethea, re- 
member what we have suffered. Do not give fate 
another chance to defraud us of oui- happiness. Let 
Walter arrange everything," I urged, desperately. " It 
is so easy, so simple, the few words that will give me 
the right to remain always with you." 

She opened her blue eyes wide, and looked at me with 
a soft smile. 

"It surprises me even now, and I thought I knew 
you so well, to see how easily you ignore all barriers, all 
convenanceJ' 

"What are barriers and convenance to us," I cried, 
" when our happiness, our very life, is at stake ? " 

"But, dear Felix, papa did not say that I could be 
your wife. He did not refuse to allow me to see you ; 
but he has not forgiven you, and he will not consent for 
me to marry you. I could not disobey him on the very 
brink of the grave." 

" You are not on the brink of the grave, and if you 
were I would snatch you back. Dorethea, I am in tor- 
ment ; darling, do not refuse my prayer." 

" Let me try to get well, first. Let us see if you can 
cure me," she pleaded, softly stroking my hand. 

"But how can I cure you if we must be parted 
again, if you go away from me ? " 

" I shall not go away from you. I shall stay here, in 
spite of the doctors," she replied, with a pretty air of 
wilfulness. "And you shall see me every day, and 
when I am rested you shall show me this beautiful 
Kome ; and, if I can be cured, that will cure me. In the 
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meantime, you must write a very kind, gentle letter to 
papa, and I will write a very sweet one to him ; and, if 
he forgives you and consents, — well, perhaps when I 
am strong enough to stand up for so long " — here she 
broke oft* with quite a joyous laugh. 

Again I pressed her to my heart and whispered, " My 
darling, I am in heaven. You have saved me from 
despair." 

At that moment there was a tap at the door, and the 
merry voice of Edith, " Come, come ! . this is a long visit 
to an invalid. Do you know that you have been talking 
incessantly for an hour. I must take Felix away now," 
she said, smoothing Dorethea's cheek playfully. " I know 
you are tired. You must take your drops, and a long 
nap, and if you are very good you shall see him again, 
later." 

Dorethea raised her eyes wistfully to me as I stooped 
to kiss her, and whispered, " Be patient, dear love ; I 
feel confident that papa will let us be happy by and 
by." 

I only remained a moment to thank Walter, and to tell 
him that, with Dorethea's sanction, I was about to write 
to Lord Hardmoor to ask him again to consent to our 
marriage. 

" Certainly ; go and write to him. Kow is the time. 
He is thoroughly anxious about Dorethea; and his 
heart is considerably softened by his satisfactory domes- 
tic relations. Besides, I can assure you that Lady Hard- 
moor is desirous of having Dorethea married and 
settled. They do not get on well together. Dorethea 
and her father are too devoted to each other to suit her 
ladyship ; and now she does not wish the boy to have a 
rival in his father's affection. She told me of your 
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letter, and I think it was through her influence that the 
doctor ordered Dorothea to Italy. But be careful, Felix, 
how you write to my uncle. He is still very bitter 
about the old affair ; and you must be conciliating, and 
all that." 

" I will go down on the knees of my spirit to him. T 
will humble my pride in the dust. I will cry, * Peccavi 
pcccavi, Mea Culjpa^ day and night, until he forgives 
me," I said, as I went away. 

Walter laughed. " The same eager, impulsive soul as 
ever. God knows, I hope you will succeed." Then, as 
I was closing the door, he called out, " Be sure to come 
in time to dine with us." 

I walked across the piazza and up the Spanish steps 
with a bound ; my heart went before me, and my feet 
seemed winged. The sun shines so brightly, and the 
sky has lost its leaden hue ! My padrona looked at me 
as I passed her on the stairs, and said, with an intelli- 
gent smile, " You are getting back your health, signore." 

She is right; I am getting back everything — love, 
youth, hope, and, as I live, my Eaphael smiles on me 
with a pleased look in his loving eyes, as if he knew my 
secret and rejoiced with me. But, dear picture, you must 
go. To get back my love I must part with you ; but 
you will always be enshrined in my heart; I shall 
always love you faithfully, and you will not go into 
oblivion, you will not be lost to the world. You will be 
proudly enthroned in the grandest art-temple in the 
universe. You will go to France, to the Louvre, and 
there the world will worship you as you deserve. 

I believe there are tears in my eyes. How childish 
happiness and love will make a man ! 

I liave finished my letter to Lord Hardmoor, and in it 
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I have enclosed one to M. Michelet, accepting the offer 
of five hundred thousand francs from the French govern- 
ment for my Raphael, that his lordship may see that I 
am sincere in my desire to make every reparation possi- 
ble, and to place my financial affairs on their original 
basis ; and if the Christian Martyr sells for the price my 
master put upon it, I shall be considerably richer than I 
was two years ago. Therefore Lord Hardmoor need not 
fear poverty for his daughter. 

Now I must dress for dinner; what a happy dinner it 
will be if my darling is well enough to join us at table. 

III. 

What a blissful month this has been. I am sure 
Heaven has no more happiness to give me than I have 
enjoyed with Dorethea since the morning she laid her 
gentle hand on my head in forgiveness. I have passed 
most of the time with her, and every day she grows 
stronger and more hopeful. 

Walter and Edith are delighted at her improvement, 
and every letter that goes to England contains the most 
favorable reports, while those they receive in return 
bring us gleams of hope which promise much happiness 
hereafter. We have not yet received the much desired 
permission, but we are expecting it daily. However, we 
are so happy as we are that we almost fear any change. 
Dorethea is well enough to drive out, and to walk short 
distances, and she has even toiled up the long stairs to 
my studio, with much assistance from Walter and 
myself, and much laughter from Edith, who declares 
whimsically that she is quite disgusted with us all ; 
that none of us care whether she is weary or not, and 
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that even her husband's arm is never at her service, be- 
cause this dear exacting little invalid monopolizes all the 
masculine support around her ; and much more nonsense 
of the same kind, which seems amusing, because we are 
happy and ready to laugh at the slightest provocation. 

However, when we reached my studio, and Dorethea 
saw the wonderful picture which has made so much 
trouble for us, her face became very solemn, and the 
laughter died on her lips. For a long time she looked 
at it silently ; then turning suddenly, she hid her face 
on my shoulder to conceal her tears, while she whis- 
pered, " I understand it all now, and I am not surprised 
that you sacrificed so much for it. Oh, Felix, how can 
you give it up for me even now ? " 

"Easily, my sweet soul, without a pang. I shall not 
lose it. It will still be mine, ours, and the world's. It 
would be selfish for me to keep it here within the nar- 
row walls of this little studio. It belongs to the world, 
darling, and the world must have it. I am not sure but 
what I should send it to France, in any case ; so don't 
imagine that I am making a sacrifice." 

" Ah, Felix, you are so good. You tell me that to set 
my mind at rest about it ; but I know how much it will 
cost you to give it up." 

" Hush, you doubting child ! " cried Edith ; " you 
should believe Felix implicitly ; a little person in your 
position has no right to exercise her opinion." 

" I quite agree with Felix," interrupted Walter. 
" Such a picture ought not to be in a private collection. 
It belongs to the public, and it should be placed where 
the public can have the benefit of it. Why, to study it 
is an education in art. What color ! What life ! It 
has all the intelligence of a living countenance." 
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"Dear, beautiful face/^ said Dorethea, softly, "you 
were my rival once, but I forgive you. I cannot be 
jealous with those eyes and that smile before me." 

I have just received a letter from my master, and he 
is enthusiastic over the astonishing success of the Chris- 
tian Martyr. He says it is a veritable triumph ; that 
no other picture is spoken of in Paris; that crowds 
stand before it from morning until night, singing its 
praises in all tongues. M. Michelet, although ill and 
feeble, has put aside his infirmities in order to see it ; 
and has written a most laudatory article for the Paris 
journals, which has been copied by both the English and 
German press; and he kindly adds that he rejoices as 
though the renown was his, and does he not share the 
glory, for is it not his scholar and friend who has 
painted the greatest picture of the time, and who, to- 
day, is more talked of than any other artist in Europe ? 
But that both he and his dear wife love me too well to 
envy me. 

Dorethea was quite beside herself with joy, when she 
read the letter ; La Santa was sitting with her, — they 
have become very fond of each other, — and my dear girl 
turned to her so sweetly, and said, with such charming 
sincerity, "We owe you so much, dear Angelique. If 
Felix had not had you for the model of his Christian 
Martyr, it never would have appealed to the heart as it 
has done. It is your sv/eet face that has won the 
world." 

Angelique smiled gently. "You must not give me 
the praise, dear friend. The picture is full of truth and 
feeling. It is the outgrowth of great endeavor, strength- 
ened and purified by sorrow. If it elevates and enno- 
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bles even one soul, I am thankful to have had a small 
share in it ; but I must insist that all the glory is due to 
the genius that could so well express what he saw and 
felt." 

" Altogether, you will make Felix inordinately vain," 
cried Edith. *• I don't want him to quite lose his men- 
tal and moral poise, so / shall insist on his going to 
vesper service with me, where he can be restored to a 
proper degree of gratitude and humility." 

" Gratitude and humility," I repeated. " You are 
right, Edith. When we have so many good things 
showered on us suddenly, we are apt to forget to 
be sufficiently thankful. It is well that we have such 
a sensible soul among us to act as mentor, or other- 
wise we might find ourselves in a thoroughly chaotic 
condition." 

"Veiy well. Will you leave these mutual admirers 
to praise you behind your back, and come to church 
with me ? " insisted Edith, looking at me severely, with 
her head on one side. *^ Walter has deserted me to go 
to drive with Mr. and Mrs. Fabrien; confidentially, I 
think he is quite ^pris with that nice gentle Laura; 
however, I don't blame him, for I am in love with both 
husband and wife." 

" Oh, what shocking confessions ! Come," I said, tak- 
ing my hat, " let us go, before you disgrace yourself any 
farther." 

"Isn't it too bad, Felix?" cried Dorethea. "Ange- 
lique won't promise to dine with us this evening. Can't 
you induce her to come ? " 

"Please don't try, my dear friend," and Ang^lique 
looked pleadingly at me. " You know I have quite re- 
nounced the pomps and vanities of this world. I never 
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go into society; I have other pleasures; and I like best to 
see my friends alone." 

" But just this once," urged Dorethea. 

" My dear, I have to nurse a sick child to-night. The 
little sufferer is fond of me, and I would not disappoint 
him for the world." 

" Well, you are an angel," cried Dorethea, taking both 
her hands and looking in her face with eyes full of won- 
der. "To give up everything at your age, and you not 
ill. I can't understand it." 

" I hope you will never need to, my dear," said Ang6- 
lique, softly. " God does not teach us all from the same 
book, nor in the same language. My lesson was diffi- 
cult to learn, but I know it all now." 

" Is she not original ? " said Edith, speaking of La 
Santa, as we walked toward Sant' Andrea delle Fratte. 
'^ She has the simplicity and tenderness of a child, so 
innocent and gentle, and yet so firm in her convictions ; 
and her beauty and grace would make her a queen in 
any society. It is a cruelty to the world, to allow such 
a flower to blush unseen." 

"She thinks she is fulfilling the highest intention of 
her Creator." 

" Poor little fanatic ! — she has a wider mission than 
to nurse sick children. God never intended her to be 
a 8(BUT de Ckarite or a nun, or he never would have 
given her such a face. She should go out into the 
world as an apostle of beauty ; she would make more 
converts to an ideal life than she ever will to a reli- 
gious one." 

"My dear Edith] my dear cousin ! The wife of an 
English clergyman, to believe in the elevatibn of the 
world through the religion of beauty ! You startle me ! 
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I am just beginning to sound the awful depths of your 
heresy.'' 

We were entering the church ; so Edith only smiled 
mischievously, but offered no defence of her peculiar 
opinions. 

This morning I received two letters that fulfil every 
expectation, and now I begin to feel that my happiness 
is secure. The first is from M. Michelet, saying that he 
has brought his negotiations with the government to a 
successful issue, and that an agent will be despatched 
to Rome to make the necessary arrangements for the 
transfer of the picture. 

The other is from Lord Hardmoor, and is a much kinder 
letter than I expected. He agrees to consider the past 
as entirely wiped out, and goes so far as to admit that 
he has not been altogether free from blame himself — 
but that whatever he did he then thought was for the 
best, although he has since discovered that he was mis- 
taken. He speaks very flatteringly of my picture, and 
considers it a guarantee of my future success, and finally 
consents to our marriage, on one condition, and that is 
that we must wait until the actual transfer of the pic- 
ture takes place, and it is beyond all possibility of my 
changing my present determination. He wishes the 
wedding to take place at the English chapel, privately 
and quietly, and adds that as soon as Dorethea's health 
will permit, I must bring her back to England. 

The agent from France must l)e here in a few days, and 
there will be no delay in transferring the picture ; there- 
fore, we can count on our marriage taking place within 
the week.' 

Thank Uod, my happiness seems very near now, for 
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my darling quietly agrees to all my plans. She too re- 
ceived a letter from her father, by the same mail that 
brought mine ; full of thankfulness for her returning 
health, and interest in her future welfare. Still, it is evi- 
dent that he considers his son the crowning blessing of his 
life. There is also a pleasant message from Lady Hard- 
moor, with many good-wishes, which I like to think are 
sincere, and which 1 consider a good omen for our 
future. 

" I never thought to be married away from home, and 
without papa," said Dorethea, after a long revery that 
followed the reading of her father's letter. **How 
strange it all seems ! It is like an improbable dream." 

" But a happy one, I trust, my darling." 

"Oh, yes, a greater happiness than I ever thought 
would come to us ; and even now, Felix, I can't make my- 
self believe that I am to be always with you, that we are 
never to be parted again." 

" Try to, darling ; for, unless fate is more cruel than I 
think, nothing can come between us now." 

"Nothing but death," she said, wildly, seizing my 
hand, and clinging to it. "Oh, my love, if it should 
come now — now — how could I bear it ? Once I longed 
and prayed to be at rest, but the angel of peace would 
not come to me ; and now, when I want to live, I fear, I 
tremble, I dread the grave." 

" My love, my precious love ! why these gloomy 
forebodings, just at the moment when happiness is 
within our grasp?" I cried, holding her close to my heart. 
"You are better, you are almost well. The doctor says 
so, and my heart, my love, you must be. Our God is 
merciful and pitiful. He will not snatch happiness from 
us at the iirst taste. He is not so greedy for the misery 
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of his creatures that he will make us suffer always. 
Dorethea, we have both earned a respite, and it must 
come now. Look up, sweet love ! Do not mar this 
moment with borrowed sorrow. I am happy; I am 
hopeful. For a long time it has been night with me. 
Now the morning has come, and I must rejoice." 

" But the shadow of night is over me, Felix, and I 
cannot drive it away. .1 am not secure ; I am not safe. 
You must not be too confident, my poor love." 

" Dorethea, you are a little nervous and tired to-night. 
All this good news coming together has been too much 
for you ; you will feel better to-morrow," I said, hope- 
fully. Then I tried to talk of other things, of our trip to 
Naples, of the beautiful days we would pass together on 
the shores of that enchanting bay, of our return to Eng- 
land, and our life at Markland Place — the home that 
had been waiting for us for two years. 

She listened, and smiled from time to time ; but still 
she seemed to be lost in a sad revery, which I could not 
dispel. Edith came in and laughed away her fears, and 
before I left her she was much brighter. Yet, when I 
said good-night, she clung to me closely, and kissed me 
with sorrowful fervor. 

Poor, frail darling ! I am afraid she has been more 
anxious about her father's decision than I thought, and, 
now the reaction has come, she is a little upset. 

It is past midnight, and two hours since T left her. 
Would to God it were morning, so that I could know 
how she has passed the weary night. I cannot sleep. 
I look out over the vast city, so silent and solemn. I 
hear the plashing of the fountain and the plaintive song 
of the nightingale in the dewy garden, and it reminds 
me of Camille. Poor Camille ! asleep under the Venetian 
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sky. And Polonae! yonder, amid the shadow of that 
ruined tomb, keeping his midnight vigil. Oh, life ! Oh, 
destiny ! how mysterious and solemn thou art ! — as mys- 
terious and solemn as the Eternity beyond. My God ! if 
I should not be happy ! Is the black shadow already 
stealing near me ? Is it the lonely hour and Dorethea's 
sad mood that have affected me ? I wish my darling had 
not spoken of the shadow that rested on her. I wish 
she had not kissed me with such sorrowful fervor. 
But yonder, in remote splendor, I see my serene star 
above the black cross ! It promises peace after pain. 
Sweet star, sweet love, good-night. May I dream of 
heaven and thee ! 

IV. 

From Paul Fabrien, Rome, to Lionel Brent, Margate, 
England. 

My Dear Friend and Father : — How can I tell you 
of the sudden desolation and grief that have come upon 
us. My heart is so full of emotion, and my nerves so 
shattered, that I can scarcely control myself enough to 
write intelligibly. Laura is completely prostrated, and 
unable to more than send you her best love, and she in- 
sists that I must tell you all from the beginning, or, 
rather, all that has happened since she last wrote to you 
about that adorable young girl, the sweet English ^ance'e 
of our dear friend Felix. 

Laura told you how her health had improved since she 
came to Rome, and how happy we were together, and 
how dearly we had learned to love that truly amiable 
and charming young lady. Our dear Felix had just re- 
ceived the good news from Paris of the wonderful success 
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of Ills picture, " The Christian Martyr/' The accounts 
of its veritable triumph have doubtless reached you even 
in England, and also of the satisfactory sale of his 
Raphael to the French government. 

It seemed at that moment as if destiny, weary of per- 
secuting him, had sworn to make amends for all her evil 
work by heaping every good thing on him at once ; for 
directly upon this satisfactory news from Paris arrives 
a letter from England, from the father of the young 
lady, consenting at last that this long delayed marriage 
should take place. 

I wish I could picture to you our dear Felix, our 
much-loved friend, when he came to tell me of the 
happy state of his affairs. His always remarkable face 
was beaming with a sort of splendor, his dark, beautiful 
eyes shone like stars, his whole gracious figure seemed 
to irradiate happiness. His joy transfigured him; he 
looked again the handsome, brilliant youth, who came 
so long ago eagerly and brightly into that sombre old 
studio of our dear master in Paris. 

That evening I saw them together, and a more beauti- 
ful pair God never created out of the garden of Eden ; 
so poetical, so gentle, so ideal in their youth, beauty, 
and love, and both bearing the refining spiritual stamp 
of those who have been purified and freed from all dross 
by the hot fires of the furnace of affliction. 

We spent a delightful hour with them, an hour that 
will never leave my memory, and when we left our 
sweet friend, who seemed a little weary, doubtless from 
over-excitement caused by the good news they had re- 
ceived, she spoke cheerfully of an excursion we had 
planned for the next day, and bade us a charming au 
revoir with friendly words and bright smiles. 
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• The next morning I was in my studio, waiting for the 
carriage which was to pick us up on its way to the hotel, 
when Mr. Lorrimer entered hurriedly and wild-eyed, and 
in a truly deplorable condition. It was some moments 
before he could speak, and then his words sounded like 
sobs : — 

" Oh, my friend ! Oh, God ! how can I say it ! She 
is dead ! Dorethea is dead, and fiow can we tell Felix ? " 

" Dead ! " I echoed ; " when ? '' 

"Now. This moment. I rushed to you to help me 
with my cousin." 

Mon Dieu! what a shock! I tried to be calm, to 
think what was best to do. 

" Compose yourself, dear friend, and tell me how it 
happened.'' 

" It was awfully sudden 5 in an instant she was gone. 
You remember she was not so strong last evening ; she 
seemed a little oppressed, and Felix must have been dis- 
turbed by it, for at an early hour he sent a message to 
her maid, to inquire how she had rested through the 
night. Dorethea was already awake and very bright, 
asked for her blotting-book, and wrote him a note. Her 
maid says she was very cheerful, and talked and laughed 
a great deal while she was being dressed. After break- 
fast, which was unusually merry, she went to her room 
to prepare for our drive ; as she left Edith she remarked 
that she wished to surprise Felix when he came. How 
little she thought of the significance of her words. 

"My wife was busy addressing letters, when she was 
startled by a scream from the maid, and, rushing into 
the room, found the woman supporting Dorethea, who 
only looked at her and smiled. She never spoke nor 
moved. They thought she had fainted. They laid her 
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on a sofa and summoned me. I could not think she was 
dead, until the doctor told us that all was over. But I 
am only thinking of Felix; he may be there at any 
moment. How shall we prepare him ? How shall we 
tell him?'* 

I was benumbed and stupefied, and altogether unfit for 
the awful emergency. I could only repeat Mr. Lorri- 
mer's words, " How shall we tell him ? " 

" We must find him. We must intercept him before 
he reaches the hotel, and hears it abruptly," cried Mr. 
Lorrimer. " Come with me to his studio." 

I took my hat and we went out. As we crossed the 
square and mounted the steps, it seemed as if that great 
space was hung with black drapery. It is incredible, 
the sudden and appalling change that a man experiences 
at such a moment, and I found myself thinking, << If the 
world has turned dark to me, what will it be to my 
friend?" 

We met him boimding down his stairs, bright and joy- 
ous, like a bridegroom coming forth from his chamber. 
It is strange that he did not notice our faces directly, 
but he was so enveloped in his happiness that just at 
first the cloud around us could not dim his sunlight. 
He shook hands warmly. He spoke of the beauty of 
the day. He laughed joyously, glancing at the heavens 
and over the sunny square, and we were silent, 
ominously silent. Suddenly, a freezing wind seemed to 
pass over him, arresting the smile on his lips and 
quenching the light in his eyes. He looked slowly 
from one to the other inquiringly, but not fearfully ; he 
tried to speak, but his white lips framed no word. He 
raised his hand, which did not tremble, and pointed 
across the square toward the hotel. 
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Mr. Lorrimer followed the motion with haggard eyes, 
and said, with a pitiful effort to speak calmly : " She is 
not suffering ; she is better. We came to take you to 
her." 

Without a word he waved us away and strode with 
strong, swift steps down the long flight to the square 
below, and to the hotel, so rapidly that we could scarce 
follow ; and with such an air of grim determination, like 
a warrior about to engage in deadly conflict with a hated 
foe. I think at that moment he was sustained by the 
thought that she was struggling with her only enemy 
— sweet, frail creature ! — and that he could rescue her. 
Yes ; I think he thought that his love could snatch her 
from death. 

My dear friend and father, I never wish to look upon 
such a harrowing scene again. Even now my heart 
bleeds to think of it. With the same grim, fierce air he 
approached the room where the stricken flower lay, 
dressed like a spring blossom in sweet, pale colors. 
She lay as she had fallen, cut down by the relentless 
reaper. Mrs. Lorrimer held the soft, cold hands ; and 
her maid, who had nursed her when a babe, stroked the 
golden floss on her pretty head. Our poor Felix took 
in the sad scene in one fierce, sombre glance, and, sternly 
waving them all away, he fell on his knees beside her, 
with a long, shuddering, convulsive groan, the first 
sound that passed his pale lips. 

We could not remain to witness such grief. It was 
sacred to him and God. We all came out softly and 
closed the door on him and his dead. In a few moments 
our dear Laura came flying to comfort Mrs. Lorrimer 5 
and La Santa, who looked as much like an angel as the 
dead girl, came alsO; with her mother ; and we sat therei 
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a stricken group in that pretty saloriy where we had 
been so merry the evening before; waiting, waiting, 
and what for ? We could not hope that time would 
bring relief to that awful sorrow. There was no sound 
from the chamber of death. Some one must intrude 
upon its dread silence; and we all shrank from the 
mournful duty of taking him from her cherished clay. 

After some time La Santa said, softly, " I will go to 
him. I think I can persuade him to leave her now." 
She opened the door, glanced into the room, and then 
looked back with a surprised face, " He is not here ! '^ 
she said. " He is gone ! " 

It was too true — he was gone ; he had left the room 
while we were waiting, and the lovely dead lay there 
alone. With his pocket-knife he had severed a thick 
tress of her bright hair — all that could go with him — 
and had left her there, smiling like a child in its sleep ; 
with the fair morning stealing through the curtains, 
and the busy murmur of life without in the great sunny 
square. 

I had not intended to allow our friend out of my sight 
until I knew how his trouble affected him. Therefore, 
it was a great shock to me to find that he was gone, I 
knew not whither. His first reception of the evil tid- 
ings surprised me, for I expected a violent burst of 
emotion, from one so impulsive and passionate. I 
thought his grief would be wild and furious, and that it 
would require all our moral strength to cope with it and 
calm it. And I even feared that, in the first frenzy of 
the shock, he might attempt some mad act. But his 
stony silence, his grim, determined spirit, puzzled me. 

"You must find him,'' said Mr. Lorrimer, uneasily. 
" I am alarmed at his leaving us in this way." 
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"Go to his apartment," whispered Laura; "perhaps 
he has gone there to be alone." 

I followed Laura's suggestion, and hastened to his 
apartment ; but he had not been there. I then searched 
his favorite haunts, the Medici garden, the Pincio, 
the Villa Borghese, every place where I thought he 
might be found. AH day I wandered about in this 
weary search, and after dark I went again to the Trin- 
ata di Monti. " He has not returned," said the padrona, 
sadly. 

"Let me know the moment he comes in. I am very 
anxious." 

The padrona promised ; and from there I turned my 
steps toward the hotel, where they were keeping a 
mournful vigil over the dear dead. I hoped he might 
return there to watch by her side through the long 
night ; but he never saw her again. The next morning 
they carried her to that peaceful burial-place near the 
tomb of Caius Sestius ; and there her heart-broken 
friends left her to sleep forever. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lorrimer are quite overcome with grief ; 
not only for the sudden and cruel death of that adorable 
young girl, but also at the disappearance of our poor 
Felix, who, they fear, has put an end to his sad life. 

It is now the third day, and we have not discovered a 
trace of him. He has disappeared mysteriously and 
completely. We have private detectives searching for 
him; and all the machinery of the government is se- 
cretly in motion. All has been done that can be done ; 
and now we can only wait patiently — for what, God 
only knows. Our hearts are very heavy, and we need 
you and our dear mother greatly during this sad time. 
I can write no more now ; but the first tidings we have 
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I shall hasten to send you ; until then we can only pray 
to Grod for our unhappy friend. 

V. 

From Paul Fabrien, to Lionel Brent, Margate, Eng- 
land. 

My Dear Friend and Father: — What I have to 
write to you now is so strange and mysterious that 
sometimes I think I have been dreaming and am not yet 
awake. 

When I despatched my letter to you yesterday, I did 
not think another would follow it so soon ; but, knowing 
how anxious you will be to hear further news of this sad 
event, I will not prolong your suspense by waiting 
another day. 

Early this morning, before we were awake, a message 
came from the Trinata di Monte, that our unhappy friend 
had returned during the night, and was very ill. I 
arose, dressed hurriedly, and hastened to him. When I 
entered his apartment, I found Mr. Lorrimer and the 
doctor already there, and our poor friend stretched on 
his bed in a profound stupor. 

Where had he been ? and how had he returned ? Mr. 
Lorrimer questioned the padrona, who did not seem to 
be very communicative. She said that the Signer 
always carried his own key, and that during the night 
she was awakened by some one entering, and directly 
after she heard voices in the studio. 

"Then, some one was with him. Who Avas with 
him ? '' 

She did not know, she thought it was some of the 
Signor's friend^ who had brought him back. For some 
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time the Signer talked very loud and seemed much ex- 
cited, while the person with him was trying to soothe 
and quiet him. She did not think she was needed, so 
she did not enter the apartment, and after a while it was 
very quiet and she went to sleep, and as soon as it was 
daylight, she sent word to me and to the Signer Inglese 
as she had been told to do. 

Mr. Lorrimer had entered the room first. He found 
his cousin undressed in bed, and in the same heavy 
stupor that I found him in. His clothes were carefully 
folded and laid on a chair near his bed, but we noticed 
that they were covered with a sort of white dust like 
powdered marble, such as is seen among the piles of 
sand thrown out of the different excavations. 

He must have been wandering over the Campagna and 
stumbled into some of the abandoned excavations ; or, 
like a poor wounded creature, in his bewilderment he 
has tried to hide among the ruins, and some one has 
found him and brought him back. Yet this does not 
seem reasonable. There is something about it that I 
cannot understand. 

Had a peasant found him wandering about the coun- 
try ill, and in a state of mental aberration, and by 
chance discovered who he was, he would have summoned 
the padrona, and given the unfortunate man into her 
care, and claimed some reward for bringing him back. 

But this is not all that is surprising and confusing. 
While the doctor was still with us, and before we had 
solved the mystery of our friend's disappearance and 
strange return, the agent from France was announced. 

Mr. Lorrimer asked me to receive him in the studio, 
ani to explain, as far as was necessary, the present state 
of affairs. M. Blanc, the agent, regretted greatly that 
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the trausf ep of the picture could not take place at once, as 
he was very anxious to return to Paris as soon as possi- 
ble. I asked for a few hours to confer with Mr. Lorri- 
nier, when we would decide Avhat steps to take in case 
our friend did not recover consciousness during the day, 
which M. Blanc politely granted, and, as he was leaving, 
he expressed a wish to see the picture that he had come 
to purchase. 

I did not know where to find the key. But on search- 
ing the clothes that Felix wore last, I discovered it in 
the inner pocket of his waistcoat. It was some time be- 
fore I could unfasten the lock, for, as you know, it is 
very intricate. However, I accomplished it at last, and 
threw back the cover with a feeling of relief, when, to 
my astonishment, I found the box empty. The picture 
was gone ; clean taken from the frame, and on the back 
of the box was written with white chalk. 

" The Raphael is in a place of safety^ and will he re- 
turned when our unhappy friend recovers his reason, 

" To-nighty in his frenzy he would have destroyed it, 
had I not prevented himJ^ 

You can easily imagine my surprise and consternation. 
I could not speak for some moments, but stood stupidly 
staring at the agent. 

" What does this mean ? " he asked, reading the words 
on the box, while he looked over my shoulder. 

" God knows ! " I replied. 

" Some one has stolen the picture, and written that to 
prevent immediate action," said M. Blanc. 

" Possibly. But there is a mystery which I must try 
to fathom." 

"There is always mystery about a robbery of such 
magnitude," 
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The agent seemed half puzzled and half angry ; much 
as though he considered himself the victim of a stupen- 
dous jest. 

I immediately sent fpr Mr. Lorrimer and the jpadrona 
to come to the studio. You know the padrona is a very 
respectable woman, and I could not suspect her of com- 
plicity in the affair. 

When she entered, I asked her quietly if any one had 
been in the Signor's studio during his absence. 

'^ No one," she replied, positively. 

" Are you sure ? It is very important for you to re- 
member." 

" Yes, signore, I am sure ; no one has a key, and no 
one could enter beside the signor unless I opened the 
door. But why do you inquire so closely? Is any 
thing wrong ? " 

" The Eaphael is gone," I replied, looking her steadily 
in the eyes ; " a thief has entered during Mr. Markland's 
absence, opened the box, and taken the picture out of 
the frame." 

" Impossible, signore ! No one could open that box 
without the key ; and the signor always carried it with 
him." 

While she spoke, I studied her face closely, and I saw 
that she was evading the truth. " You know more than 
you will tell," I said, sternly. "You know who was 
with the signor last night." 

^^Dio miol how should I know ? " 

"I will send for an officer, and he will help you to 
know ; unless you save yourself the disgrace and trouble, 
by making a clean breast of it." 

"I have never been suspected before," she cried, 
bursting into tears. "Oh, signore! don't send for an 
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officer and I will tell you all I know. I was wrong not 
to tell you at first ; but I thought you would blame me 
for not sending last night, as soon as the signor re- 
turned. I swear to you, by the Mother of God, that I 
will tell you the whole truth. When I heard the loud 
voices in the studio, I got out of my bed and went 
softly to the door to listen. It was the signor, and he 
was talking very violently in French. I don't under- 
stand that language well ; and I could not make out all 
he said ; but, as far as I could hear, he wished to- do 
some harm to the Raphael ; and the [person with him 
was trying to calm and persuade him. The signor was 
furious, wild, and his friend was always trying to con- 
trol him. I heard the heavy easel fall on the floor, and 
there was a great stiniggle. Then, gradually, all became 
quiet; and soon after I heard the signor in his room, 
preparing for bed. I could not sleep any more ; and I 
was curious to see who was with the signor, as the 
voice was strange and very sad and gentle. So I 
watched until nearly dawn ; when, at last, I heard some 
one come out softly, and descend the stairs. The light on 
the landing was very feeble, for the oil was nearly burnt 
out ; but, through the aperture in the door, I could see 
his white robe plainly. It was a saccone! and he 
looked so tall and ghostly that I was afraid, and crept 
to my bed. And, signore, he must have carried the 
picture away with him, for he had a large bundle, 
wrapped in a piece of the dark drapery that hangs in 
the signor's studio. Now, as God hears me, I have told 
you the truth ; and you must not blame me about the 
Raphael. My only fault is that I did not send the mo- 
ment the signor returned. I would have done so, had he 
come alone ; but I thought some friend was with him/' 
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The padronah story agrees so exactly with what is 
written on the box that I cannot doubt her statement. 
But who is this saccone? Is he the same penitent who 
followed the Princess Natilika, and who is suspected of 
that midnight crime; and, if so, how is he connected 
with Felix ? and how does it happen that he brings him 
back ? My dear friend, you see how we are surrounded 
with mystery. God knows, I wish you were here to 
help us. In the meantime, our poor friend lies in a 
heavy stupor, which resembles death more than sleep. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lorrimer, with Madam Raymond and 
Ang61ique, are beside his bed, doing all that possibly 
can be done at present to alleviate his sad condition. 
Adieu, until further developments. 

VI. 

Paul Fabrien to Lionel Brent. 

My Dear Friend and Father: — I have deferred 
writing for two weeks, hoping each day to have some- 
thing satisfactory to communicate about the condition of 
our poor friend. It is really deplorable to think of. 
Although he has recovered consciousness, and is restored 
to some degree of health, his mind is sadly clouded and 
confused. He seems to recognize those around him, 
but only for brief intervals. He remains in his apart- 
ment, pacing the floor slowly and thoughtfully or 
looking for hours from the window, out into the busy 
square, which he does not seem to see. He is very 
gentle and tractable, and consents to the wishes of his 
friends with a docility which is truly pathetic to wit- 
ness. His beautiful face is very pale and fixed in ex- 
pression ; and his eyes have an introspective, mournful 
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look as if he were contemplating his interior ruin. He 
seldom speaks, and never smiles ; often he looks ear- 
nestly at Mr. Lorrimer, and calls him by name ; and then 
makes some remark which shows that his mind has gone 
back to his boyhood. . . . 

At times he seizes pen and paper and writes for 
hours — swiftly, eagerly, intently. Then he pores over 
what he has written ; and, at last, tears it into fragments 
and casts it aside with a mournful sigh. He never 
speaks of the Raphael. In fact, he does not remember 
that he ever had it in his possession. The easel and 
empty box have been put out of sight, and there is noth- 
ing to remind him of it. The first time he entered his 
studio after that terrible night, he stood for a moment 
irresolutely on the threshold, looked around with an ap- 
prehensive glance, pressed his hand to his head, and 
seemed to be trying to recover some train of thought 
that was slipping away from him ; then the brief light 
went out of his eyes, and his face settled again into its 
fixed, hopeless expression. . . . 

The mystery attending the disappearance of the 
Kaphael still remains a mystery. For some time I 
looked daily for its return ; clinging to the hope that it 
had been taken away by the ghostly penitent for the 
reason he gave, and that when he saw fit he would 
bring it back. Of course, it has been an interesting prob- 
lem for the police ; all the detective skill of the Ponti- 
ficat has been employed, but so far nothing has been 
accomplished. The picture has disappeared in the most 
inscrutable way, and for no reasonable motive. . . . 

M. Blanc remained in Rome for a week, and then 
went back to Paris without the treasure he had come 
for. To the last he insisted that it was a clever 
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robbery ; but still he was obliged to confess that it 
could not be for gain, as the thief would never dare to 
offer for sale a picture as well known all over Europe as 
the head with the black berretta. 

I suppose you have read in the French and English 
journals the account of its disappearance, which adds 
another interesting chapter to the strange history of this 
remarkable picture. 

From Faul Fahrien, Rome, to Jf. Ingres, Faris, 

My Dear Friend and Master : — In answer to your 
inquiries about our unhappy friend, I can only tell you 
that perhaps there is a little change for the better. At 
times he seems inclined to talk, and last evening, while 
I was sitting alone with him, he suddenly spoke of 
PolonsB, — you remember him, our favorite model in 
Paris, — and said that he, Polonse, had found a sanctuary 
among the tombs. Certainly I know that his mind was 
wandering, as all his remarks were incoherent and dis- 
connected; but he seemed to dwell on that one idea, 
that sanctuary among the tombs. 

It was melancholy and touching in the extreme, and 
there was little to encourage one in his fitful, mournful 
words ; still, to me, it shows a return to feeling. If I 
could see that he suffered, I should hope for him. . . . 

There is no news of the Raphael ; I fear that it is 
gone again into oblivion. Was there ever so strange a 
history connected with any work of art ? I have often 
thought that many pictures could tell remarkable stories 
if they could speak, but surely none have had a more 
wonderful history than this work of the divine 
master. . . . 

This morning he took La Santa's hand, and, looking 
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into her face with a gleam of intelligence, he said, softly 
and cautiously, as though he feared to be overheard, 
" You have suffered. Come with me to the sanctuary of 
sorrow. It is so quiet, so peaceful, among the tombs." 

Ang^lique turned away to hide her tears, but he still 
clung to her hand with gentle insistence, and repeated, 
"Come with me, and we will weep together." 

Sometimes he goes into his studio, and sets to work 
regularly and rationally, and one, to see him then, would 
never dream that his poor mind was so clouded. He 
will draw rapidly and correctly a face, a figure, some 
weird conceit. Then he will study it closely, with a 
severely critical air, and finally, frowning impatiently, 
he will obliterate it, and begin again. . . . 

All the eminent physicians here are studying his case 
carefully, and all give us hope that in time this dark 
cloud will disperse, and his mind will be clear again, 
and they all agree that it is better to allow him to follow 
his own inclinations, as far as it is safe to do so, without 
restraint or control. We have found an excellent man 
to watch over him, and Madam Raymond and La Santa 
are devoted to him. I will let you know of his condi- 
tion from time to time, and trust that the next letter 
may tell of greater improvement. 

Pray with us for the restoration of his splendid genius, 
that it may again ennoble and gladden the world. 

From Paul Fabrien to Lionel Brent 
My Dear Friend and Father : — I know how much 
interested you are in all that concerns our poor Felix. 
Therefore I hasten to tell you of an incident that may 
throw some light on the mysterious disappearance of the 
Raphael. I have recently learned, from a private but 
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reliable source, that some months ago, about the time 
the picture was taken, a mysterious character, dressed in 
the robe of a Dominican monk, was arrested on the sus- 
picion of his being the assassin of the Princess Natilika. 

On being interrogated, he refused to answer ; in fact, 
refused to speak, and was therefore placed in solitary 
confinement, until it suited him to be more communica- 
tive. Can the Dominican and the saccone who took the 
picture be one and the same ? — and has his arrest pre- 
vented him from restoring it ? 

I only ask you to think this over and try whether 
you can arrive at any solution of this problem. . . . 

Last week our unhappy friend escaped from the sur- 
veillance of his companion, and disappeared for several 
days. We were most wretched about him, and feared 
that some misfortune had happened to him, when sud- 
denly he returned in the same condition as before. He 
seemed very sad and much disappointed, and, in reply to 
our questions, replied that he had been to his sanctuary 
among the tombs, and added, sorrowfully, that Polonae 
was not there, and that he had to weep alone. 

He was wan and dishevelled, and greatly exhausted, 
and had evidently eaten nothing during his absence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lorrimer have returned to England, and 
now I feel a greater responsibility than ever. God 
knows, I wish you were here to share it with me. Were 
it not for Madam Eaymond and Ang61ique, I could 
hardly endure my anxiety ; but these noble women are 
determined to cure him with their love and care. If he 
was the nearest of kin, they could not feel a greater 
affection for him. . . . 

Lately he has shown a decided interest in our little 
Dorothea. He takes the sweet child on his knee, 
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smooths her golden hair, and looks at her silently and 
sorrowfully ; he seems to have a peculiar attraction for 
the child. She will cling to him caressingly, and, lean- 
ing against his shoulder, gaze so earnestly at him that 
one might almost say the soul of his dead love looked 
through her blue eyes. 

From Paul Fabrien to the Rev. Walter Lorrimer, Had- 
dingham, England, 

Eeverend and Very Dear Friend : — I have noth- 
ing of importance to communicate to you respecting the 
condition of your cousin. He remains much the same 
as when you left Rome, with the exception of greater 
energy in his studio, where he spends most of his time. 

Occasionally he still disappears for a few days. 
When he returns, he is much exhausted and depressed, 
and always makes the same reply, when questioned, that 
he has been to his sanctuary among the tombs, and adds 
mournfully that Polonae is not there. . . . 

I wish you could see his pictures. They would be an 
interesting study for a psychologist. He has just com- 
pleted one, which I consider truly remarkable. It is a 
strange, impressive study — a wide, sunburned desert, 
dry and desolate, with a solitary palm, and two pilgrims 
seeking it, and under its scanty shade clasping hands and 
weeping together. 

There are others, that are like memories of the past, 
faces that have either the features and expression of the 
Raphael or the adorable eyes and tender smile of his 
dead love. . . . 

It is very sad and pitiful to think of his bright and 
beautiful mind so clouded and bewildered, and his splen- 
did genius diverted from its proper source, and lost to a 
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world that understood and appreciated it. Grod only 
knows if he will ever be restored to reason ; but if he is, 
it will be through the love and holy influence of La 
Santa and my child, my sweet, blue-eyed Dorethea. 



CONCLUSION. 

From Paul Fahrien to M, Lepeltier, publisher, Boulevard 
St, Germain, Faris, 

My Dear Friend : — I can easily understand your 
desire to know something more of the writer of the 
journal which I entrusted to you, together with several 
letters, for publication at some future day. 

When I gave you the papers, I thought the sad his- 
tory of my friend was near its close, and that nothing 
further could be told to throw any light on the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of the Kaphael. Ten years have 
passed since then, and some of the conditions have 
eventuated in a way that will add another interesting 
chapter to what has alreadj'^ been told, and I do not 
hesitate to confide this additional information to you, as 
I am confident I can depend upon your discretion not to 
make any part of this strange story public property 
until, as I have previously stipulated, he who is most 
intimately connected with it shall have passed beyond 
the boundary of time, into that country where, I trust, 
he will find the happiness denied to his gentle soul here 
on earth. 

I agree with you that it would be a mistake to give 
the story to the world in its present incompleteness, and 
your summing-up is quite correct when you say that the 
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end is most unsatisfactory, that it leaves the hero tem- 
porarily insane, the Raphael temporarily lost, and the 
unfortunate Pole temporarily imprisoned ; all of which, 
I grant, are most deplorable situations. Yet such really 
were the conditions when I gave the manuscript into 
your hands. 

I wish it were in my power, without doing serious 
violence to truth, to tell you that the past ten years 
have restored all the graces and joys of existence to the 
friend who is dearer to me than a brother ; but, alas ! 
maturity does not often compensate us for the misfor- 
tunes of youth, and such sorrow as his cannot be cured 
by time. However, I can give myself the satisfaction of 
telling you that the Raphael was found, and is to-day 
hanging in the gallery of the Louvre. There was very 
little publicity given to its restoration, as we wished 
to shield, as far as possible, the name of the unhappy 
Pole from disgrace and ignominy. 

I am sure you will agree with me when I say that I 
think this little bit of the final history of Polonae fur- 
nishes an example of friendship and devotion quite as 
exceptional as it is noble, and serves to throw a soften- 
ing influence over our judgment of him. Unfortunate 
man ! we can only leave him to the mercy of God, yet 
we cannot fail to admire the devotion that led him to 
confess his crime, in order that he might communicate 
with his friend, and reveal to him the secret hiding-place 
of the wonderful picture. 

For more than a year, he endured solitary confinement 
in stubborn silence, and, in all probability, never would 
have spoken — and, as there was no direct evidence 
against him, might have escaped the extreme penalty of 
the law, but the thought of that treasure lost forever to 
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the owner, unless he was able to communicate its place 
of concealment, so preyed upon him that at last he de- 
cided to sacrifice his life for the privilege of a private 
interview with his friend. For reasons that you will 
understand, I was the one who saw him in prison, and 
received his last instructions, and I found the picture, as 
he indicated, concealed beyond all chance of discovery, 
among the ruins of the tomb where he had taken sanctu- 
ary. 

After its recovery, the Raphael was quietly sent to 
France, without the knowledge of my poor friend, who 
was then in no condition to be consulted upon any sub- 
ject of importance, and it was not until several years 
after, when he had recovered his health, and to some 
extent his mental poise, that he was told of that singu- 
lar episode in the history of the picture. 

Perhaps the best way to give you a correct impression 
of my friend's present condition is by describing a little 
incident that occurred yesterday in one of the galleries 
of the Louvre. 

I was sitting before the head with the black berretta ; 
fascinated, as I always am, by its singular power, and 
never weary of studying it in our frequent visits to 
Paris, when a r6mark in a clear childish voice fell on my 
ear : " I am jealous of the Raphael. I think you love it 
better than you love me." 

The speaker was my daughter Dorethea, who is now a 
golden-haired girl of ten, with a face of angelic sweet- 
ness, and eyes of that deep blue that one sees oftener 
under cloudy English skies than elsewhere. She was 
clinging to the hand of a tall, slender man, not yet forty, 
although his hair is touched with the frost of age, and 
his dark eyes have the mournful intensity of one who 
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has looked long at sorrow. He was standing before the 
Raphael, his pale, earnest face fixed and stern, his sad 
soul looking through his beautiful eyes away beyond 
the scenes around him. God only knows of what he 
was thinking, or whither his spirit had wandered, for he 
was deaf to the pleading voice at his side, whose music 
always reaches his heart, even in his most absent moods, 
and whose tender little hand draws him wherever she 
wishes. 

"Come,'' she urged. "You have looked so long at 
this picture that I am tired ; come," with gentle insis- 
tence, "and show me some others." 

At length the persistent little voice penetrated the 
mysterious silence that enfolded him, and his gaze turned 
dreamily upon the lovely child. But no smile lit the 
sombre gravity of his face ; only a look of ineffable ten- 
derness and gentleness met the blue eyes turned anx- 
iously upon him. 

" Come," she repeated, with patient sweetness. " You 
must go now." 

With a long-drawn sigh, like one in pain, he suffered 
her to lead him away to another part of the room, where 
she tried to divert his mind from its preoccupation by 
all sorts of innocent devices. 

I sat silently watching them. She seems more his 
child than mine. If God had not given me other chil- 
dren, I should suffer to have this one, my first-born, love 
my friend better than she loves me ; but, as it is, I am 
reconciled to see her a part of his life. It is pitiful, it 
is pathetic, to see that great soul cling to the child as 
though she were his only salvation. And his power of 
winning love and sympathy is truly remarkable ; no one 
can come in contact with him that the tenderest and 
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best part of his nature does not go out to him. He is 
one of us. My wife, my children, and that noble 
woman La Santa, are all devoted to him, and, as I pre- 
dicted long ago, through their love, he has been saved 
and his wonderful genius restored to a world that de- 
lights in it. 

While I was watching my child's sweet efforts to in- 
terest her companion, a friend approached and exclaimed 
in a voice of repressed eagerness, "Is not that Mark- 
land, the apostle of the new school ? " 

The speaker was Dupre, the leader, as you know, of 
the realistics. 

"That is Markland,'' I replied. "But why do you 
call him the apostle of the new school ? " 

" What ! do not you know that he is the first of the 
impressionists, and that his peculiar and mystical style 
has numerous imitators. In fact, he is the fashion. The 
realists have had their day, and now the impressionists 
take the lead." 

" Indeed ! Is it possible ? I had no idea that my 
friend's dreamy, fitful bursts of genius, wonderful as 
they are, had caused such a revolution in art." 

"It is true, nevertheless. His last picture in the 
Salon was one of the most remarkable works of the age. 
It almost converted me into a follower, and, now that. I 
have seen him, I can understand why he paints such 
mystical things. He looks as though he lived in both 
worlds at the same time." 

" He does," I rejoined, gravely. " His soul is often 
absent on long journeys into a celestial country, from 
whence he returns, like St. John the Divine, to give to 
the world the revelations that are made to him there." 

" What a wonderful character," said Dupr^, following 
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my friend and his little golden-haired attendant with 
eager, curious eyes. "They say all sorts of strange 
things about him here in Paris. Is it true that he is 
insane at times, and that he paints his best pictures 
when he is in a state of mental aberration ? And does 
he live alone in a ruined tomb in the Campagna ? " 

" Most of what you hear is nonsense," I replied, im- 
patiently. " He lives in my family ; he is one of us, 
and his life is calm and rational, and in no way differ- 
ent from ours. He is devoted to my little daughter, who 
is always with him, and his manner of working is not 
remarkably erratic or irregular. It is true, he loves 
long solitary walks, and is occasionally absent on excur- 
sions to the country. But he cannot leave my Dorothea 
long ; he is happier with her than with any one else." 

" Then, you really do not think he is insane at times ? " 

" Not unless you call genius insanity, and consider an 
exceptional nature an abnormal one." 

" Well, whether he is insane or not, the world con- 
siders him the greatest genius of his time, and I agree 
with the world," said I)upr6, as he left me. . . . 

I sincerely hope it may be many years before the 
time comes to publish these pages ; but, when that event 
occurs, you can use your own judgment in regard to this 
chapter, to add it to the others, or leave it out, as you 
may think best. 
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